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CHAPTER I. 

1778. 

Ckxxl Friday— Bad Hoiuewlfery— Books of Travels—Fleet Street— Meeting with Mr. Oliver 
Edwards— Lawyers — Tom Tyers— Ohoioe of a Profession — Digfnity of Literature— Lord 
Camden — Qeoi^e Psalmanazar— Daines Barrington — Punishment of the Pillory — Inso- 
lence of Wealth — Eztrayagance— ** Demosthenes Taylor " — Pamphlets— Goldsmith's Com- 
edies—*' The Beggar's Opera "—Johnson's '* Historia Btudiorum "— Gentleman's Magaglfte 
—Ayarioe— Bon-Mots— Burke's Classioal Pun— Egotism. 

Apbil 17, being Good Friday, I waited on Johnson, as nsual. I 
observed at breakfast, that although it was a part of his abstemious 
discipline, on this most solemn fast, to take no milk in his tea, yet 
when Mrs. Desmonlins inadvertently poured it in, he did not reject 
it. I talked of the strange indecision of mind, and imbecility in the 
common occurrences of life, which we may observe in some people. 
Johnson. "Why, Sir, I am in the habit of getting others to do 
things for me." Boswbll. <' What, Sir I have yon that weakness ? " 
Johnson. *^ Tes, Sir. But I always think afterwards I should have 
done better for myself." 

I told him that at a gentleman's house where there was thought 
to be such extravs^ance or bad management that he was living 
much beyond his income, his lady had objected to the cutting of a 
pickled mango, and that I had taken an opportunity to ask the price 
of it, and found it was only two shillings; 00 here was a very poor 

u 
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saying. Johnson. '* Sir, that is the blundering eoonomy of a narrow 
understanding. It is stopping one hole in a sieve." 

I expressed some inclination to publish an aooonnt of my trayels 
upon the continent of Europe, for which I had a yariet j of materials 
collected. Johnson. " I do not say, Sir, you may not publish your 
travels ; but I give you my opinion, that you would lessen yourself 
by it. What can you tell of countries so well known as those upon 
the continent of Europe, which you have visited?** Boswell. 
** But I can give an entertaining narrative, with many incidents, 
anecdotes, jeux cPesprit, and remarks, so as to make very pleasant 
reading." Johnson. *' Why, Sir, most modem travellers in Europe 
who have published their travels have been laughed at : I would 
not have you added to the number.* The world is now not contented 
to be merely entertained by a traveller's narrative ; they want to 
learn something. Now some of my friends asked me, why I did not 
give some account of my travels in France. The reason is plain ; 
intelligent readers had seen more of France than I had. You might 
have liked my travels in France, and Thb GiiUB might have liked 
them ; but, upon the whole, there would have been more ridicule 
than good produced by them." Boswell. "I cannot agree with 
you, Sir. People would like to read what you say of anything. 
Suppose a face has been painted by fifty painters before ; still we 
love to see it done by Sir Joshua." Johnson. " True, Sir ; but Sir 
Joshua cannot paint a face when he has not time to look on it.** 
Boswell. ** Sir, a sketch of any sort by him is valuable. And, Sir, 
to talk to you in your own style (raising my voice and shaking my 
head), you shotUd have given us your travels in France. I am $ure I 
am right, and therms an end (m*t,^* 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my friend Dempster 
had observed in his letter to me upon the subject, that a great part 
of what was in his ''Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland" 
had been in his mind before he left London. Johnson. *' Why* 
yes, Sir, the topics were ; and books of travels will be good in pro- 
portion to what a man has previously in his mind ; his knowing 

s I believe, however, I shall follow my own opiai<» ; for the world hM ehown a vwry 
iHfng partiaHly to my writinga, on many oooaslons.— B. Mr. Boswell menti<ms 
laltnded poUkaUooa in thk BMnner, BOM of whlA hi UtwI to 
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what to observe, his power of contrasting one mode of life with 
another. As the Spanish proverb sajs, ' He who would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies mnst carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him/ So it is in travelling ; a man mnst carry knowledge with him, 
if he would bring home knowledge." BoswEiJi. ** The pr«verb, I 
suppose, Sir, means, he mnst carry a large stock with him to trade 
with." Johnson. "Yes, Sir." 

It was a delightfnl day : as we walked to St. Clement's chnrch, I 
again remarked that Fleet Street was the most cheerfnl scene in the 
world. <* Fleet Street," said I, '>is in my mind more delightfnl 
than Temp^." Johnson. "Ay, Sir, but let it be compared with 
Mull I " 

There was a very numerous congregation to-day at St. Clement's 
church, which Dr. Johnson said he observed with pleasure. 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of one of the most 
curious incidents in Johnson's life, of which he himself has made 
the following minute on this day : 

" In my return from chnxch I was accosted by Edwards, > an old fellow-col* 
legian, who had not seen me since 1729.' He knew me, and asked if I remem- 
bered one Edwards ; I did not at first recollect the name, bnt gradoally, as we 
walked along, reooyered it, and told him a conversation that had passed at an 
ale-house between na. My pnrpose is to continue our acqnaintanoe." (Pr. and 
Med.'p. 164.) 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened. Mr. Ed- 
wards, who was a decent-looking, elderly man, in gray clothes, and 
a wig of many curls, accosted Johnson with familiar confidence, 
knowing who he was, while Johnson returned his salutation with a 
courteous formality, as to a^ stranger. But as soon as Edwards had 
brought to his recollection their having been at Pembroke College 
together nine-and-f orty years ago, he seemed much pleased, asked 
where he lived, and said he should be glad to see him in Bolt- 
oourt. Edwahds. "Ah, Sir! we are old men now." Johnson (who 



1 OliTW Hdwaids entned at Pembroke OoUega only in Jtme, ITW, so that he and Johnson 
ooQld not hav* been long acquainted. — HaUi. 

•This deUberate asaortion of Jobnson, that be bad not seen Bdwarda slnoe 1739, is a oon- 
flrmatlon of the opinion derived bj Dr. Hall from the dates in the ooUege boolks, that John- 
son did not retnm to Fcmbroks OoUsga after Ohiistmas, 17Sl>-p«n important fact in Ua 
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ii6¥er ]iked to think of being old). ** Don't M hb diMonzage on« 
ftnother/' Edwards. ''Whj^ doctor, jou look stout and heartjr. 
I am happy to see yon so ; for the nevspapera told ns yon were 
yery ill." JommaoN. ''Ay, Sir, they are always telling lies of u$ 

WiBhiDg to be present at more of so singular a oonversation as 
that between two fellow-ooUegians, who had lived forty years in 
London without ever having ohanoed to meet, I whispered to Mr. 
Edwards that Dr. Johnson was going home, and that he had better 
accompany him now. 80 Edwards walked along with ns, I eagerly 
assisting to keep np the conversation. Mr. Edwards informed Dr. 
Johnson that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chancery, bnt 
that he now lived in the country npon a little farm, about sixty 
acres, just by Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, and that he came to 
London (to Barnard's Inn, No. 6) generally twice a week. John- 
son appearipg to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed himself to 
me, and expatiated on the pleasure of living in the oountiy. Bos- 
WBLL. '' I have no notion of this, Sir. What you have to enter- 
tain you is, I think, exhausted in half an hour." Edwabds. 
'< What I Don't you love to have hope realised ? I see my grass, 
and my com, and my trees growing. Now, for instance, I ani 
curious to see if this frost has not nipped my fruit trees." Johnbqv 
(who we did not imagine was attending). '' Ton find. Sir, you have 
fears as well as hopes." So well did he see the whole, when another 
saw but the half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson's house, and were seated in his 
library, the dialogue went on admirably. Edwabds. ''Sir, I re- 
member you would not let us say prodigiout at college. For even 
then. Sir (turning to me), he was delicate in language, and we all 
feared him."' Johnson (to Edwards). " From your having prac- 
tised the law long, Sir, . I presume you must be rich." Edwabixu 
" No, Sir ; I got a good deal of money ; but I had a number of 
poor relations to whom I gave a great part of it" Johnson. " Sir, 
you have been rich in the most valuable sense of the word." Ed- 
wabds. " But I shall not die rich." Johnson. " Nay, sore, Sir, 

1 JohnBon said to me Afterwarda, ** Sir, they nspeoted mo for nay Utentore ; and j«t it 
waa not great bat by oomparieon. GRr, It li amadng how little Uteratow there ii in tiM 
world." 
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it ifl better to Uve rich, than to die rich.'' Ed>wabd8. *' I wish I 
had continued at college." Johnson. <*Whj do yon wish that» 
Sir?" Edwabds. ^'Because I think I should haye had a much 
easier life than mine has been. I should have been a parson, and 
had a good liying, like Bloxam ' and several others, and lived com- 
fortably." Johnson. " Sir, the life of a parson, of a conscientious 
clergyman, is not easy. I have always considered a clergyman as 
the father of a larger family than he is able to maintain. I would 
rather have Chancery suits upon my hands than the cure of souls. 
No, Sir, I do not envy a clergyman's life^as an easy life, nor do I 
envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life." Here taking him- 
self up all of a sudden, he exclaimed, '' O I Mr. Edwards, Til con- 
yinoe you that I recollect you. Do you remember our drinking to- 
gether at an alehouse near Pembroke-gate ? At that time, you told 
me of the Eton boy, who, when verses on our Saviour's turning 
water into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought up a single 
line, which was highly admired : 

Vidit et erubuit lympha pudioa Denin ; ' 

* 

and I told you of another fine line in ' Camden's Bemains ' ; and 

eulogy upon one of our kings, who was succeeded by his son, a 

prince of equal merit : 

* Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla Boouta est.* '* 

Edwabds. " You are a philosopher. Dr. Johnson. I have tried 
too in my time to be a philosopher ; but I don't know how, cheer- 
fulness was always breaking in." Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Beynolds, 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, indeed, all the eminent men to 
whom I have mentioned this, have thought it an exquisite trait of 

^Mathew Bloxam entered at Pembroke College, March 26, 1729; M.A., July, 1735.— 

] ffAT.T.- 

* This line has frequently been attributed to Dryden, when at Westminster. But neither 
Bton nor Westminstar have In truth any claim to it, the line being borrowed from an epi- 
gram by Orashaw. The original is much more el^^aat than the copy, the water being 
personified, and the word on which the point of the epigram turns, being leserfed to the 
dose of the line. 

' TTnde rubor yestris et non sua purpura lymphis ? 

Qu» rosa mliantes tam nova mntat aquas? 
Nnmen, oonTiTSB, prsssens agnosoite numen, 
Iffympha pudioa Daxw, yidet, et ertfMi<C^-»X« 
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ehinetar. Tbm tndh ii» thai pluloooph j. ISkm MHgloa, li too gen- 
6BmUy sappofled to be hard and aevwoi aft leaal so gwvo aa to ex- 
olvde all gaiefy.* 

Edwabdo. ** I have been twieo maniedt doetor. Yon, I a npp ow^ 
have nerer known what it was to have a wife.** Jaaanax. "Sir, I 
hare known what it was to have a wife, and (in a acdsmn, tender, 
lalteiing tone) I have known what it was to tee a w^e. It had al- 
most broke mj heart."* 

EufWABDfi. " How do jon five^ 8lrt For mj part, I nmst have 
my regular meals, and a glass of good wine. I find I reqniie it.** 
JomfSQir. ** I now drink no wine, Sir. Early in life I drank wine ; 
for many years I drank none. I then for some years drank a groa ft 
deaL*' Edwabds. "Some hogsheads, I warrant yon." JoBSBcm, 
** I then had a aeyere illness, and left it off, and I have never began 
it again. I never felt any differenee npon myself from eating one 
thing mther than another, nor from one kind of weather rather 
than another. There are people, I believe, who feel a differenee ; 
but I am not one of them. And as to regular meals, I have fasted 
from the Sunday's dinner to the Tuesday's dinner without any in- 
eonvenienee. I believe it is best to eat just as one is hungry ; but 
a man who is in business, or a man who has a family, must have 
stated meals. I am a straggler. I may leave this town and go to 
Grand Cairo, without being missed here, or observed there.** Ed- 
wabds. " Don't you eat supper. Sir ? " Johnson. ** No, Sir." Ed- 
wabds. '* For my part, now, I consider supper as a turnpike throogh 
which one must pass in order to get to bed.** ' 

Johnson. ** You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. Lawyers know life 
practically. A bookish man should always have them to oonverse 
with. They have what he wants." Edwahd& ^' I am grown old : I 
am sixty-five." Johnson. ''I shall be sixty-eight next birth*daj. 
Ck)me, Sir, drink water, and put in for a hundred.'* 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman* who had left his whole 
fortune to Pembroke College. Johnson. ** Whether to leave one's 

* I am not absolutely snre bat that this was my own soggestion, though it Is truly In th» 
character of Bdwards. 

s This must hare bean the Rtr. James Plii|i|ii, who bad beps a echolar of Pembroke, and 
who, in 1773, left his estates to thaealtaipa to purdbMm IMoga for a particular foondatioii, 
and for other purpoeos.— HlLfc. 
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whole fdrtame to * ooUege be right, mait depend upon eixeiutt- 
stanoes. I would leeTB the interest of the fortnBe I beqneofched toe 
oollege to my relations or my friends, for their lives. It is the same 
thing to a college, whioh is a permanent society, whether it gets the 
money now or twenty yearn henoe ; and I wonld wish to make my 
lelations or friends feel the benefit of if 

This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnson's most humane 
and benevolent heart His cordial and placid behaviour to an old 
fellow collegian, a man so diiffezent from himself ; and his telling 
him that he wonld go down to his farm and visit him, showedakind- 
ness of disposition very mze at an advanced age. He observed, 
** how wonderful it was that they had both been in London forty 
years, withont having ever onoe met, and both walkers in the street 
too I " Mr. Edwards, when going away, again recnired to his con- 
Bcionsness of senility, and, looking fnll in Johnson's face, said to 
him, <' Yon'll find in Dr. Yonng, 

* O my ooerals ; remnantB of yonnelTM.* '^ 

Johnson did not relish this at all ; but shook his head with impa- 
tience. Edwards walked off seemingly highly pleased with the hon« 
OUT of having been thns noticed by Dr. Johnson. When he was 
gone, I said to Johnson, I thonght him bnt a weak man. Johnsoh. 
"Why yes, Sir. Here is a man who has passed through life with- 
out experience : yet I would rather have him with me than a more 
sensible man who will not talk readily. This man is always willing 
to say what he has to say." Yet Dr. Johnson had himself by no 
means that willingness which he praised so much, and I think so 
justly : for who has not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, 
when there is -a total silence in a company, for any length of time ; 
or, which is as bad, or perhaps worse, when the conversation is with 
difficulty kept up, by a perpetual effort ? 

Johnson once observed to me, " Tom Tyers described me the 
best : ' Sir,' said he, ' you are like a ghost : you never speak till you 
are spoken to.' " 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly mentioned, was Mr. 
Thomas Tyers, son of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the founder of that ex- 
cellent place of public amusement, Yauxhall Gardens, whioh must 
ever be an estate to its proprietor, as it is peculiarly adapted to the 
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tute of the Engliflh natioii; there bemg a mixtoM of onzioiis ihow, 
— gaj exhibition^ — ^mnsio, Yooal and infltmmental, not too xeflned 
for the general ear ; for all which only a shilling is paid ; ^ and* 
thongh last, not least, good eating and drinking for those who 
choose to purchase that regale. Mr. Thomas Tyers was bred to the 
law ; bnt having a handsome fortune, vivacitj of temper, and ecoen- 
tricity of mind, he oonld not confine himself to the regolaritj of 
practice. He therefore ran abont the world with a pleasant careless- 
ness, amusing everybody by his desultory conversation. He 
abounded in anecdote, bnt was not sufficiently attentive to accuracy. 
I therefore cannot venture to avail myself much of a biographical 
sketch of Johnson which he published, being one among the various 
persons ambitious of appending their names to that of my illustrious 
friend. That sketch is, however, an entertaining little collection of 
fragments. Those which he published of Pope and Addison are of 
higher merit ; but his fame must rest chiefly upon his ''Political 
Conferences, " in which he introduces several eminent persons de- 
livering their sentiments in the way of dialogue, and discovers a 
considerable share of learning, various knowledge, and discernment 
of character. This much may I be sJlowed to say of a man who was 
exceedingly obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. Johnson in as 
easy a manner as almost any of his very numerous acquaintance. 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr. Johnson should have 
been of a profession. I repeated the remark to Johnson, that I 
might have his own thoughts on the subject. Johnson. ''Sir, it 
toould have been better that I had been of a profession.' I ought 
to have been a lawyer." Bobwbll. " I do not think. Sir, it would 
have been better, for we should not have had the English Diction- 
ary." Johnson. "But you would have had reports." Boswxll. 
" Ay ; but there would not have been another who could have writ- 

1 In Bommer, 1793, additional and more expensive deoorationa having been Introdaoed, the 
price of adminion was raised to two shillings. I cannot approve of this. The company 
may be more select, bnt a number of the honeet commonalty are, I fear, exdnded from 
sharing in elegant and innocent entertaixunants. An attempt to abolish the one-shilling 
gallery at the playhouse has been very properly connteiacted.— B. 

* That aooQiate judge of human life, Dr. Johnson, baa often been heard by me to ob- 
serve, that it was the greatest misfortune which could befal aman to have been bred to no 
profession, and pathetically to regret that this misfortune was liis own."— Jfori** Praetioai 
Pletp, p. 818.— MAa¥i.4MDb 
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ten the Diotionarj. There have been many retry good judges. 
Suppose jon had been lord chancellor ; yon wonld have delivered 
opinions with more extent of mind, and in a more ornamented man- 
ner, than perhajMB any chancellor ever did, or ever will do. Bnt, I 
believe, causes have been as judiciously decided as yon could have 
done/' JoEEssoN. " Yes, Sir. Property has been as well settled * 

Johnson, however, had a noble sonbition floating in his mind, and 
had, undoubtedly, often speculated on the possibility of his super- 
eminent powers being rewarded in this great and liberal country by 
the highest hononiB of the state. Sir William Scott informs me, 
that upon the death of the late Lord Lichfield, who was chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, he said to Johnson, '' "What a pity it is. 
Sir, that you did not follow the profession of the law ! Tou might 
have been lord chancellor of Great Britain, and attained to the dig- 
nity of the peerage ; and now that the title of Lichfield, /our native 
city, is extinct, you might have had it.** Johnson, upon this, seemed 
much agitated; and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, "Why will you 
vex me by suggesting this, when it is too late ? " 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of others. The late Dr. 
Thomas Leland told Mr. Courtenay, that when Mr. Edmund Burke 
showed Johnson his fine house and lands near Beaconsfield, Johnson 
coolly said, ** Non equidem ifwideo ; tniror magisJ** ' 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of literature than 
Johnson, or was more determined in maintaining the respect which 

^ I am not entirely vrithont aaspicion tbat Jofanaon may bayo felt a little momantaiy 
envy ; for no man loved the good things of this life better than he did ; and he could not but 
'hm oonaokma that be deaenred a mnch iMigar share of them than he ever had. I attempted 
in a newspaper to oonmient on the above peasage in the mannev of Warborttm, who mnife 
be allowed to have shown uncommon ingenuity, in giving to any author's text whaterer 
morning he chose it should carry. As this imitatian may amuse my readers, I shall here 
introduce it: 

*'No Miying of Dm. JohksoxTb has been more misunderstood than his applying to Mb. 
BmoEB, when he first saw him at hfs fine place at Beaconsfield, Non equidem invideo; miror 
moffia. These two celebrated men had been friends for many years before Mr. Bnrke en- 
tered on his parliamentary career. They were both writers, both members of Tun Litkb- 
ABT Olvb; when, therefore. Dr. Johnson saw Mr. Burke In a situation so much more 
■pkndid tium *^'^ to whi<di he MwiaiiW had attained, he did not mean to express that lie 
thought it a disproportionate prosperity; but while he, as a philosopher, asserted an 
exemption from envy, non equidem invideo^ he went on in the words of the poet, miror 
magU; thereby signifying, either that he was occupied in admiring what he was glad to 
■ee, or, pesbape, that, oonsideTiBg the general lot of men of superior abilities, he wondered 
that Forfenne, who is repreeented as blind, shonld, In this instance, haTe been so just.** 
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he juMj oonflidered as due to it Of ihifl» beddes the genend tenor 
of hiB conduct in society, some oharaoteristioal instances may be 
mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds^ that once when he dined in a nu- 
merous company of booksellers, where the room, being small, the 
head of the table, at which he sat, was almost close to the fire, he 
persevered in suffering a great deal of inoonTonience fiom the heat, 
rather than quit his place, and let one of them sit above him. 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, complained one day, in a 
mixed company, of Lord Camden. ''I met him," said he, "at 
Lord Glare's house in the country, and he took no more notice of 
me than if I had been an ordinary man." The company having 
laughed heartily, Johnston stood forth in defence of his friend. 
*'Nay, gentlemen," said he, *'Dr. Qoldsmith is in the right. A 
nobleman ought to have made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and 
I think it is much against Lord Camden that he neglected him." 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, that such respect as he 
thought due only to higher intellectual qualities should be bestowed 
on men^f slighter, though perhaps more amusing, talents. I told 
him, that one morning, when I went to break&st with Garrick, who 
was very vain of his intimacy with Lord Camden, he accosted me 
thus : *' Fray now, did you--did you meet a little lawyer turning 
the coiner, eh? " ** No, Sir,'' said I ; " pray what do you mean by 
the question ? " '< Why," repUed Garrick, with an affected indif- 
ference, yet as if standing on tip-toe, ''Lord Camden has this 
moment left me. We have had a long walk together." Johnson. 
" Well, Sir, Garrick talked very properly. Lord Camden was a hi' 
tie lawyer to be associating so familiarly with a player." 

Sir Joshua Beynolds observed, with great truth, that Johnson 
considered Garrick to be as it were }m property. He would allow 
no man either to blame or to praise Garrick in his presence, without 
contradicting him.' 

Having fallen into a very serious frame of mind, in which mutual 
expressions of kindness passed between us, such as would be thought 

1 Sir Jothna Beynolds wrote two DlalogaM, in inoitntion of thia position, in the ilist of 
whioh Johnson attaetf Qftnlok in oppodtton to Sir Joshns, and in the other d^/tods him 
Oibbon. 
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too Tain in me too vepea^ I talked with iBgJtei of the sad inevitable 
certainty that one of na mnst snrriye the other. Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir, that is an affecting consideration. I remember Swift, in one of 
his letters to Pope, says, * I intend to come over, that we may meet 
once more ; and when we mast part, it is what happens to all hnman 
beings.' '' Boswsll. '< The hope that we shall see onr departed 
friends again mast sapport the mind." Johnson. ''Why, yes, 
Sir." BoswKLii. *' There is a strange an willingness to x>art "^th 
life, independent of serioas fears as to fatarity. A reverend friend 
of oars (naming him) tells me that he feels an aneasiness at the 
thoaghts of leaving his hoase, his stady, his books." Johnson. 
" This is foolish in * * * * *. A man need not be aneasy on these 
groands : for, as he will retain his conscionsness, he may say with 
the philosopher. Omnia mea mecum porta,** Boswblii. " Trne, Sir : 
we may carry oar books in oar heads ; bat still there is something 
painful in the.thoaght of leaving forever what has given as pleasare. 
I remember, many years ago, when my imagination was warm, and 
I happened tor be in a melancholy mood, it distressed me to think 
of going into: a state of being in which Shakspeare's poetry did not 
exist. A lady, whom I then much admired, a very amiable woman, 
hnmoared my fancy, and relieved me by saying, 'The first thing 
yon will meet with in the other world will be an elegant copy of 
Shakspeare's works presented to yon.* " Dr. Johnson smiled benign 
nantly at this, and did not appear to disapprove of the notion. 

We went to St. Olement's charch again in the afternoon, and then 
retnmed and drank tea and coffee in Mrs. Williams's room ; Mrs. 
Desmonlins doing the honoars of the tea-table. I observed that he 
woald not even look at a proof-sheet of his *< Life of Waller " on 
Good-Friday. 

Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book on agricaltore, which was 
printed and was soon to be pablished.^ It was a very strange pei^ 
formance, the author having mixed in it his own thoughts upon 
various topics, along with his remarks on ploughing, sowing, and 
other farming operations. He seemed to be an absurd profane fel« 
low, and had introduced in his books many sneers at religion, with 

1 This WM Manhallhi ''MinatM of Agrioaltin«.'* The atriihor IhnBd to poMUi 
nora importaak mad kM oOiiiiiT* work* on this •a1ijeot.--OBAuanM. 
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equal ignorance and oofioeit. Dr. Johnson permitted me to read 
some passages alond. One was that he resolved to work on Snnday, 
and did work, but he owned he felt some weak companction ; and 
he had this very cnrions reflection : **I was bom in the wilds of 
Christianity, and the briars and thorns still hang about me." Dr. 
Johnson could not help laughing at this ridiculous image, yet was 
very angry at the fellow's impiety. ** However," said he, "the re- 
viewers will make him hang himself.^' He however observed, " that 
formerly there might have been a dispensation obtained for work- 
ing on Sunday in the time of harvest." * Indeed, in ritual obser- 
vances, were all the ministers of religion what they should be, and 
what many of them are, such a power might be wisely and safely 
lodged with the church. 

On Saturday, 18th April, I drank tea with him. He praised the 
late Mr. Duncombe,' of Canterbury, as a pleasing man. '* He used 
to come to me ; I did not seek much after JUm. Indeed, I never 
sought much after anybody." Boswell. "Lord Orrery, I sup- 
pose." Johnson. " No, Sir ; I never went to him but when he sent 
forme." Boswelii. "Richardson?" Johnson. " Yes, Sir : but I 
sought after George Psalmanazar the most. I used to go and sit 
with him at an alehouse in the city." ' 

I am happy to mention another instance which I discovered of 
his seeking after a man of merit. Soon after the Honourable Daines 
Barrington had published his excellent '' Observations on the Stat- 
utes," * Johnson waited on that worthy and learned gentleman; 

> In the injcmctiona of Queen Blizabeth for the obsexranoe of Sonday,^ thete wae one ex- 
ception — viz. for labour in time of harvest, after dinner eervioe : but which was not pro- 
Tided for in the act 39 Gar. 3. c. 7.— Mabkland. 

s William Dnncombe, Baq. He married the cdster of John Hughes, the poet ; was the 
author of two tragedies, and other ingenious productions ; and died 96th Feb., 1769, aged 
79.— M. 

9 This extraordinary person lived and died at a house in Old Street, where Dr. Johnson 
was witness to his talents and virtaeB, and to his final preference of the ohunih ot England 
after having studied, disgraced, and adorned so many modes of worship. The name ha 
wmt by was not supposed by his friend to be that of his family, but all inquiries were vain : 
his reasons for concealing his original mn penitentiary ; he deserved no other name than 
that of the impostw, he said. His pious and patient endurance of a tedious illness, ending 
in an exemplary death (1768), confirmed the strong impression his merit had made upon the 
mind of Dr. Jolmson.^Piozzx. The Memoir of Psalmanaiar, written by himself, and pub- 
Ushed in 1754, though now a neglected pieoe of Uognpby, will well npf the readsc^ aa lb 
iflords much cnrions information.— MabtTjATID. 

« Quarto^ 1760. The worthy anthor died ICanh 18^ 1800^ agtd about 74k-JL 
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and, haying told him his name, <x>iirteoaa]7 aaid, ** I hate read jour 
booky Sir, with great pleasure, and wish to be better known to yon." 
Thns began an acquaintance, which was continued with mutual re- 
gard as long as Johnson lived. 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent,* he said, " They shoidd 
set him in the pillory, that he may be punished in a way that would 
disgrace him." I observed, that the pillory does not always dis- 
grace. And I mentioned an instance of a gentleman, who I thought 
was not dishonoured by it. Johnson. ''Ay, but he was. Sir. He 
could not mouth and strut as he used to do, after having been there. 
People are not willing to ask a man to their tables, who has stood in 
the pillory." 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. Percy's came in. 
Johnson attacked the Americans with intemperate vehemence of 
abuse. I said something in their favour; and added, that I was 
always sorry when he talked on that subject. This, it seems, ex- 
asperated him, though he said nothing at the time. The cloud was 
charged with sulphureous vapour, which was afterwards to burst in 
thunder. We talked of a gentleman [Mr. LangtoD], who was run- 
ning ou. his fortune in London ; and I said, ''We must get him out 
of it. All his friends must quarrel with him, and that will soon 
drive him away." Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, we'll send yow to him. If 
your company does not drive a man out of his house, nothing will." 
This was a horrible shock, for which there was no visible cause. I 
afterwards asked him, why he had said so harsh a thing. Johnson. 
" Because, Sir, yon made me angry about the Americans." Bos- 
wxLii. " But why did you not take your revenge directly ? " John- 
son (smiling). " Because, Sir, I had nothing ready. A man cannot 
strike till he has his weapons." This waa a candid and pleasant <x>n« 
fession. 

He showed me to-night his drawing-room, very genteelly fitted 
np^ and said, "Mrs. Thrale sneered, when I talked of my having 

> Mr. Home Tooke, who had been in the preoeding July convicted of a seditions libeL The 
■entenoe— pronounced in November, ITTT— was a yearns imprisonment, and JB900 line ; buk 
it seems strange that Johnson should, in April 1778, have spoken canjeeturaUv and proipeo^ 
Mfelp of a sentence passed six months before. Perhaps this may be accounted for by Honw 
Tooke's having obtained a writ of simnr, and so suspended the execution of the am^ 
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i0kedyoiiaiid7Oiirkdjto]i?ea* myhoose. InMobUgedio tell 
her, that jon would be in as regpeet a ble a ntnation in mj hooae aa 
in hen. Sir, the inaolenoe of wealth will creep out." BoswKib. 
" She has a little both of the insolenoe of wealth and the oonoeit of 
parts.** Johnson. " The insolenoe of wealth is a wtetehed thing ; 
but the conceit of parts has some foundation. To be sure, it should 
not be. But who is without it?'* BoswBLiib "Yourself, Sir." 
Johnson. ''Why, I play no tricks: I lay no traps.** Boswhli^. 
*' No, Sir. Ton are six feet high, and you only do not stoop.'* 

We talked of the numbers of people that sometimes have oomposed 
the household of great families. I mentioned that there were a 
hundred in the family of the present Earl of Eglintoune*s father. 
Dr. Johnson seeming to doubt it, I began to enumerate : *' Let us 
see, my lord and my lady, two.** Jobbbon. "Nay, Sir, if you are 
to count by twos, you may be long enough.** Boswbll. " Well, but 
now I add two sons and seven daughters, and a servant for each ; 
that will make twenty ; so we have the fifth part already.** John- 
son. "Very true. You get at twenty pretty readily; but you will 
not so easily get further on. We grow to five feet pretty readily ; 
but it is not so easy to grow to seven.** ' 

On Sunday, 19th April, being Easter-day, after the solemnities oi 
the festival in St. Paurs church, J visited him, but could not stay to 
dinner. I expressed a wish to have the arguments for Christianitj 
always in readiness, that my religious faith might be as firm and 
clear as any proposition whatever ; so that I need not be under the 
least uneasiness when it should be attacked. Johnson. " Sir, yon 
cannot answer all objections. You have demonstration for a firsi 
cause : you see he must be good as well as powerful, because thwe 
is nothing to make him otherwise, and goodness of itself is prefer- 
able. Yet you have against this, what is very certain, the unhappi- 
ness of human life. This, however, gives us reason to hope for a 
future state of compensation, that there may be a perfect system. 

1 " Yflitarday (16th) I rofle Imte, having not dept ill. HaTing promlwd a dedioatkm, I 
thought it necessary to write ; bnt for some time neither wrote nor read. Langton came in 
and talked. After dinner I wrote. At tea Boawell oame in. He stayed till near twehre.** — 
iV. obti Ifed. p. 168. He means, that if it had not been in perftmnanoe of a promt§§f h* 
wofild not have done any worldly butineaB on Bastw Xyo. What tho d«dlwtioa wm does m* 
appear.-^. 
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But of that we were not sore, till we had a podtiTe xerelation.'* I 
told him, that his ** Basselas ** had often made me unhappy ; for it 
represented the misery of human life so well, and so conTincinglj to 
a thinking mind, that if at any time the impression wore of^ and I 
felt myself easy, I began to snspeet some delusion. 

*^ In reviewing my time from Easter, 1777» I foond a very mAUncboly and 
■hamefnl blank. So little lias been done, that days and months are without any 
iraoe. My health has, indeed, been very mach interrupted. My nights have 
been commonly, not only restless, bnt painful and fatiguing. My respiration 
was once bo difficult, that an asthma was suspected. I could not walk, but 
with great difficulty, from Stowhill to Greenhill. Some relaxation of my breast 
has been procured, 1 think, by opium, which, though it never gives me sleep, 
frees my breast from spasms. I have written a little of the Lives of the Poets. 
I think with all my usual vigour. I have made sermons, perhaps as readily as 
formerly. My memory is less faithful in retaining names, and, I am afraid, in 
zetaining occurrences. Of this vacillation and vagrancy of mind, I impute a 
great part to a fortuitous and unsettled life, and therefore purpose to spend my 
time with more method.** — (Pr. and Med. p. 107.) 

Oh Monday, 20th April, I found him at home in the morning. 
We talked of a gentleman [Mr. Langton] who we apprehended was 
gradually involying his circumstances by bad management. John- 
son. *' Wasting a fortune is evaporation by a thousand impercep- 
tible means. If it were a stream, they'd stop it. Yon must speak 
to him. It is really miserable. Were he a gamester, it could be 
said he had hopes of winning. Were he a bankrupt in trade, he 
might have grown rich ; but he has neither spirit to spend, nor 
resolution to spare. He does not spend fast enough to have pleas- 
ure from it. He has the crime of prodigality, and the wretched- 
ness of parsimony. If a man is kiUed in a duel, he is killed as many 
a one has been killed ; but it is a sad thing for a man to lie down 
and die ; to bleed to death, because he has not fortitude enough to 
sear the wound, or even to stitch it up.'* I cannot but paxuse a mo- 
ment to admire the fecundity of fancy, and choice of language, 
which in this instance, and, indeed, on almost all occasions, he dis- 
played. It was well observed by Dr. Percy (afterwards Bishop of 
Bromore), " The conversation of Johnson is strong and clear, and 
may be compared to an antique statue, where every vein and mus- 

TOL. IV. 2 
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cle is J^^mthrtM, and bold. Qrdinaiy o o i ive rB ali op resembles an in- 
ferior oast** 

On Saturday, 2Mi of A'palf I ^Hned wifli bim at Sir Joshua Bej- 
nolds*8, idth the learned I>r. Mnsgivfe ; ' Ooimoellor Leland of Ire- 
]and» son to the historian; Mrs. CSiolmondelej, and some more 
ladies. ''The Project,*** a new poem, was read to the company by 
Dr. Mnsgraye. Johnbor. ** Sir, it has no power. Were it not for 
the well-known names with which it is filled, it wonld be nothing: 
the names oarzy the poet, not the poet the names.** Mi»geba.tb. 
'' A temporsiy poem always entertains ns.** Johhboh. '*So does an 
aoooxint of the criminals hanged yesterday, entertain ns.** 

He proceeded ; — ** Demosthenes Taylor, as he was called (that is, 
the editor of Demosthenes), was the most silent man, the merest 
statne of a man, that I hay^ ever seen. I once dined in company 
with him, and all he said during ,the whole time was no more than 
Richard, How a man should say only Richard^ it is not easy to im- 
agine. Bnt it was thns : Dr. Donglas was talking of Dr. Zachary 
Grey, and ascribing to him something that was written by Dr. 
Bichard Qrey. So, to correct him, Taylor said, ' Ricluxrd,* ** 

llErs. Oholmondeley, in a h^h flow of spirits, exhibited some lively 
sallies of hyperbolical <A>mpliment to Johnson, with whom she had 
been long acquainted, and was yery easy. He was quick in catch- 
ing the mctnner of the moment, and answered her somewhat in the 
style of the hero of a romance, " Madam, yon crown me with nn&d- 
ing laurels.** 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pamphlet meant a 
prose piece. Johnson. " No, Sir. A few sheets of poetry unbound 
are a pamphlet,' as much as a few sheets of prose.** Musgbatel ** A 
pamphlet may be understood to mean a poetical piece of Westmin- 

1 Sunnel Mnqgrave, M.D., editor of the Bnripides, and Mfhor of "DiflMKtatlOBS on tte 
Gredan Mythology/' ko. pablished in 1783, after his death, by the learned Mr. l^yrwhitti 
-M. 

* " The Frojeot,** a poem (pobliahed aoonymonalj in 1378), by Biohai4TiclDBl], author cC 
•♦Anticipation.''— 0. 

* Dr. Johnson is hare perfectly correct, and is supported by the usage of preceding writ- 
ers. So in Mtuarum DeHeU*^ a collection of poemsp Bvo. 1666 (the writer Is speakiiig oC 
Suckling's play entiUed AgUura, printed in folio) ; 

** This great volnminons pamphlet may be said. 
To be Uhe one. Chat hatii mort hab ttian head.'*— it. 
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ster-hall, that is, in fonnal langnAge ; bat in common language it 
is nnderstood to mean prose." Johnson. (And here was one of the 
many instances of his knowing clearly and telling exactly how a 
thing is)» " A pamphlet is understood in common language to mean 
prose, only from this, that there is so much more prose written than 
poetry ; as when we say a hook^ prose is understood for the same 
reason, though a book may as well be in poetry as in prose. We 
understand what is most general, and we name what is less fre- 
quent." 

We talked of a lady's verses on Ireland. Miss Ebikolds. "Have 
jou seen them. Sir?" Johnson. '^No, Madam; I have seen a 
translation from Horace, by one of her daughters. She showed it 
to me." MiBS BbtnoxiDS. '*And how was, it Sir?'^ Johnson. 
" Why, very well for a young miss's verses ; that is to say, com- 
pared with excellence, nothing ; but, very well, for the person who 
wrote them. I am vexed at being shown verses in that manner." 
Miss Bbynolds. ''But if they should be good, why not give them 
hearty praise?? Johnson. ''Why, Madam, because I have not 
then got the better of my bad humour from having been shown 
them. You must consider, Madam, beforehand, they may be bad 
as well as good. Nobody has a right to put another under such a 
difficulty, that he must either hurt the person by telling the truth, 
or hurt himself by telling what is not true." BoswBiJi. "A man 
often shows his writings to people of eminence, to obtain from 
Ihem, either from their good-nature, or from their not being able to 
tell the truth firmly, a commendation, of which he may afterwards 
avail himself." Johnson. "Very true. Sir. Therefore, the man 
who is asked by an author, what he thinks of his work, is put to 
ihe toHvrey and is not obliged to speak the truth ; so that what he 
■ays is not considered as his opinion; yet he has said it, and cannot 
letraot it ; and this author, when mankind are hunting him with a 
oanister at his tail, can say, ' I would not have published, had not 
Johnson, or Beynolds, or Musgrave, or some other good judge, com- 
mended the work.' Yet I consider it as a very difficult question in 
oonscience, whether one should advise a man not to publish a work, 
if profit be his object ; for a man may say. Had it not been for 
yon, I ahoQlcl have had the money.' Now» you cannot be sore; for 
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yon bave only jonr own opmion* and the publio may tblnk tbtj dH* 
iefrenHj.** Son Joshua Bsnioxaw. " Y<m miui upon mieh ooeasion 
have two judgments ; one aa to the real Tahie of the irorky the 
other as to what may please the general taste at the tune." Jomr- 
SON. "Bnt yon can be sttr^ ai neitiier; and therefore I should 
scrapie mnch to give a snppressiYe "vote. Both Goldsmith's oome> 
dies were once refused ; his first by Qarriok, his second by Golman, 
who was prevailed on at last by mnch solicitation, nay, a kind of 
force, to bring it on. His ' Vicar of Wakefield ' I myself did not 
think wonld have had much sncoess. It was written and sold to a 
bookseller before his ' Trayeller/ bat pnblished after ; so little ex- 
pectation had the bookseUer from it. Had it been sold after ' The 
Traveller,' he might have had twice as mnch money for it, thongh 
sixty guineas was no mean price. The bookseller had the advan- 
tage of Goldsmith's reputation from ' The Traveller * in the sale, 
though Goldsmith had it not in selling the cojiy." Sm Joshua 
RaiNoiiDa ''The Beggar's Opera affords a proof how strangely 
people will differ in opinion about a literary performance. Burke 
thinks it has no merit." Johnson. "It was refused by one of the 
houses ; but I should have thought it would succeed, not from any 
great excellence in the writing, but from the novelty, and the gen- 
eral spirit and gaiety of the piece, which keeps the audience always 
attentive, and dismisses them in good humour.** 

We went to the drawing-room, where was a considerable increase 
of company. Several of us got round Dr. Johnson, and complamed 
that he would not give us an exact catalogue of his works, that 
there might be a complete edition. He smiled, and evaded our en- 
treaties. That he intended to do it, I have no doubt, because I 
have heard him say so ; and I have in my possession an imperfect 
list, fairly written out, which he entitles Higtoria Studiorum. I 
once got from one of his friends a list, which there was pretty good 
reason to suppose was accurate ; for it was written down in his pre- 
sence by this friend, who enumerated each article aloud, and had 
some of them mentioned to him by Mr. Levett^ in concert with 
whom it was made out ; and Johnson, who heard all this, did not 
eontradiot it But when I showed a copy of this list to him, and 
m an t ioned the evidence for its exaotness, he landed, and said, *'I 
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^N«s wOIinglo M ibem go on as tliej pleased, and netar iateri&ndJ* 
Upcm which I read it io him, artiole by article, and got him posi- 
tively to own or refuse ; and then, having obtained certainly so fax; 
I got some other articles confirmed by him directly, and after- 
wards, from time to time, made additions under his sanction. 

His friend, Edward Cave, having been mentioned, he told us^ 
** CSave used to sell ten thousand of * The Qentleman's Magazine ; ' 
jet such was then his minute attention and anxiety that the sale 
should not suffer the smallest decrease, that he would name a partic- 
ular person who he heard had talked of leaving off the Magazine, 
and would say, ' Let us have something good next month.' *' 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some dispositions. 
JcHQiBov. *'No man was bom a miser, because no man was bom to 
possession. Everyman is < bom ouptdus^-desirous of getting; but 
not aparu»— desirous of keeping." Boswedud. "I have heard old 
Mr. Shendan maintain, with much ingenuity, that a complete miser 
is a happy man : a miser who gives himself wholly to the one pas- 
sion of saving." JomrsoN. ** That is flying in the face of all the 
world, who have caUed an avaricious man a miser, because he is 
miseiabla Ko, Sir ; a man who both spends and saves money is 
the happiest man, because he has both enjoyments." 

The conversation having turned on bon-mots, he quoted, from one 
of the Ana, an exquisite instance of flattery in a maid of honour in 
France, who being asked by the queen what o'clock it was, an- 
swered, ''What your majesty pleases.^' He admitted that Mr. 
Burke's classical pun upon Mr. Wilkes's being carried on the shoul- 
ders of the mob. 
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Lege solutU,*' 

was admirable ; and though he was strangely unwilling to allow to 
that extraordinary man the talent of wit,' he also laughed with 

> See thli qnMdon folly inTMtigatecl in fhe notes upon the ** JoomAl of a Tour to tb* 
Heteidie,** anti, YoL II. p. 188^ el M9. And here, m a lawjer mindful of the maziQ, 
Suumcutqus iribuito^ 1 cannot forbear to mention, that the additional note, beginning 
with ** I find einoe the former edition *' ii not mine, bat was obligingly famished by Mr, 
llUone, who was so kind as to snperintend the press while I was in SootlMid, and the first 
part of the seoond edition was printing. He wonld not allow me to aserlbe it to its pxop« 
anthor ; bnt, as it is ezqaisitely aoate and elegant, I take tiiis appottanilgr, wtliioiife bli 
kDowledgeb to do him jnstloe. 

Bioo.— Vol. 26—2 
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appzobAtio& at another of his playfol oonoeits; which was* thai 
'' Hoiaoe has in one line given a description of a good desizable 
numor:— 

* Bat modus in rabiu, aunt oerti deiiiqae^n«t; * 

that is to say, a modus as to the tithes and certain ./tttM." ' 

He observed, " A man cannot with propriety speak of himSeli^ 
except he relates simple facts ; as, ' I was at Richmond ; " or what 
depends on mensuration ; as, ' I am six feet high.' He is snre he 
has been at Biohmond ; he is snre he is six feet high ; but he can- 
not be sure he is wise, or that he has any other excellence.* Then, 
all censnre of a man's self is obliqne praise. It is in order to show 
how mnoh he can spare. It has all the invidionsness of self-praise 
and all the reproach of falsehood." BoewBEOi. <* Sometimes it may 
proceed from a man's strong consciousness of his faults being ob- 
served. He knows that others would throw him down, and there- 
fore he had better lie down softly of his own accord." 

1 Thia, as both Mr. Bindlqr and Dr. Kearney have obeerved to me, ia the motto to '* An 
Inquiry into Oastomary Bstatea and Tenants* Bights, dto. ; with some Considerations for 
restraining exoeaslye /VMt,** by Bverard Tleetwood^ Bsq. 8vo, 1781. Bnt it is, probablj, a 
mere ooinoldenoe. Mr. BulEi^ iwrhapi^ n«Ter saw that p«iiphlet.~M. 
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Baying BnoklM^** Th« lint Whiff **— Wine— Taaao—Hoiiwr— Adam flmith— Pop*— Yoltek* 
— Henry^B History— Modem Writen — Orecoe— Home— Old Age — Dr. Bobertaon— Adduon 
— GhinsM Tinngniig* iBtetert of Money— Imagination— Bziat«noe— Virtue and Vloe— 
The Bat— Lord Marohmonfc— ** TMuupire "—Home of Pears— Pope'B ** UnirarMl Brayer " 
— Divoroes— Panon Ford^t Qhost— Lord Clive. 

On Tnesdaj, April 28, he was engaged to dine at General Paoli'fly. 
where, as I hare already observed, I was still entertained in elegant 
hospitality, and with all the ease and comfort of a home. I called 
on him, and accompanied him in a hackney-coach. We stopped 
first at the bottom of Hedge-lane, into which he went to leave a 
letter, *' with good news for a poor man in distress," as he told me. 
I did not question him particularly as to this. He himself often 
resembled Lady Bolingbroke's lively description of Pope : that 
** he was tm politique aux choux et aux raves, ^ He would say, '* I 
dine to-day in Grosvenor-square ; '' this might be with a duke ; or, 
perhaps, **I dine to-day at the other end of the town;'* or, **A 
gentle'man of great eminence called on me yesterday." He loved 
thus to keep things floating in conjecture : Omne ignoiumpro mag^ 
niflco est, I believe I ventured to dissipate the cloud, to unveil 
the mystery, more freely and frequently than any of his friends. 
We stopped again at Wirgman's, the well-known toy-sTtop in Si. 
James's Street, at the comer of St James's Place, to which he had 
been directed, but not clearly, for he searched about some time^ 
and could not find it at first ; and said, *' To direct one only to a 
corner shop is toying with one." I supposed he meant this as a play 
upon the word toy : it was the first time that I knew him stoop to 
such sport. After he had been some time in the shop, he sent for 
me to come out of the coach, and help*him to choose a pair of silver 
buckles, as those he had were too small. "PtchMj this alteration 
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in dxew had bean foggMied by Mz8. Thxale^ bj aiwoftiatiiig witli 
whom, his external appeanmoe was mooh improred. He got better 
clothes; and the dark colour, from which he never deviated, was 
enlivened by metal buttons. His wigs, too, were much better; 
and, during their travels in France, he was furnished with a Paris- 
made wig, of handsome construction.^ 

This choosing of silver buckles was a negotiation : " Sir,^' said 
he, "I will not have the ridiculous large ones now in fashion ; and 
I will give no more than a guinea for a p4ir." Such were the 
principles of the business; and, after some examination, he was 
fitted. As we drove along, I found him in a talking humour, of 
which I availed myself. Boswell. '< I was this morning in Bid- 
ley's shop, Sir ; and was told, that the collection called ' Johnson^ 
iana* had sold very much." Johnson. ''Tet the 'Journey to the 
Hebrides' has not had a great sale.'" Boswell. ''That is 
strange." Johnson. •' Yes, Sir ; for in that book I have told the 
world a great deal that they did not know before." 

Boswell. "I drank chocolate, Sir, this morning with Mr. Eld; 
and, to my no small surprise, found him to be a Staffordshire Whig, 
a being which I did not believe had existed." Johnson. "Sir, 
there are rascals in all countries." Boswell. ''Eld said, a Tory 
W|ts a creature generated between a nonjuring parson and one^s 
grandmother." Johnson. " And I always said, the first Whig was 
the Devil." Boswell. "He certainly was, Sir. The Devil was 
impatient of subordination ; he was the first who resisted power : — 

' Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. ' " 

' In general hli wigs were very shabby, and their fore parts were burned away by the near 
approach of the candle, which his short-eightedneas rendered necessary in reading. At 
Streatham, Mr. Thrale^s butler had always a better wig ready ; and as Johnson passed from 
the drawing-room when dinner was announced, the servant would remove the ordinary wig, 
and replace it with the newer one; and this ludicrous ceremony was performed every day. 
— C. 

* Here he either was mistaken, or had a different notion of an extensive sale from what 
Is generally entertained : for the fact is, that four thousand copies of that excellent work 
were sold very quickly. A new edition has been printed since his death, besides that in the 
collection of his works— B. Another edition has been printed since Mr. Boswell wrote the 
above, besides repeated editions in the general ooUeotlon of his works during the last twenty 
years.— M. 1804. Hannah More says, tl)at " Cadell the publisher told her, that he had sold 
4,000 the first week.*'— £<fe, toI. i. p. 89. This enormdus sale at first, made, perhaps, John- 
ton think the sabseqaent sale scanty— 0. 1886. 
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At General FaoU'e were Sir Joshua Beynokto, Hx. Langton, IfaN 
ehese Gheiardi of Lombardj, and Mr. John Spoitiswoode the 
jmmgeTf of Spottiswoode,' the solicitor. At this time fears of an 
inTasion were oironlated; to ofasdate which Mr. Spottiswoode ob- 
serredf that Mr. Fraser, the engineer, who had hitelj oome from 
Dnnkirky said that the French had the same fears of ns. Johhboh. 
'^It is thns that mutual cowardice keeps us in peace. Were one 
half of mankind braye, and one half cowards, the brare would be 
always beating the cowards. Were all brare, they would lead » 
▼eiy uneasy life ; all would be continually fighting ; but being all 
cowards, we go on very welL" 

We talked of drinking wine. Johnson. ''I require wine, only 
when I am alone. I have then often wished for it, and often taken 
it." Bpotubwoode. " What, by way of a companion, Sir?" John- 
son. '*Toget rid of myself, to send myself away. Wine gives 
great pleasure ; and every pleasure is of itself a good. It is a good, 
unless counterbalanced by eviL A man may have a strong reason 
not to drink wine ; and that may be greater than the pleasure. 
Wine makes a man better pleased with himself. I do not say that 
it makes him more pleasing to others. Sometimes it does. But 
the danger is, that while a man grows better pleased with hiniself, 
he may be growing less pleasing to others.' Wine gives a man 
nothing. It neither gives him knowledge nor wit ; it only animates 
a man, and enables him to bring out what a dread of the company 
has repressed. It only puts in motion what has been locked up in 
frost. But this may be good, or it may be bad.^' Spottibwoodb. 
*' So, Sir, wine is a key which opens a box ; but this box may be 
either fuller empty?" Johnson. ''Nay, Sir, conversation is the 
key : wine is a picklock, which forces open the box, and injures it 
A man should cultivate his mind so as to have that confidence and 



1 In the phraseology of Scotland, I should have said, ** Mr. John Spottiswoode, the 
younger, qf that ilk.** Johnson knew that sense of the word very well, and has thus ex- 
plained it in his ** Dictionary— voce, Itk.^ *' It also rigntfles the same ; as, Macttntoth qf 
that ilk^ denotes a gentleman whoee surname and the title of hia estate are the same." 

• U is ofaaerred in " WaUer*8 Life,** in the *' Biographia Brltannioa,'* that ho dirak onlj 
water ; and that while he sat in a oompany who were drinking wine, ** he had the dexterity 
to accommodate his discourse to the pitch of theirs as it sunk." If ezoess In drinking be 
meant, the remark is acutely just But surely a moderate use of wine gives a gaiety of 
spirits which water<driiilcerB know not. 

2* 
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xeadineas without wine, which wine gives.** BoswBiL. ''The gxeal 
diffionltj of reslBting wine is from benerolence. For instance, a 
good worthy man asks yon to taste his wine, which he has had 
twenty years in his oeUar." Johnson. "Sir, all this notion about 
beneyolenoe arises from a man's imagining himself to be of more im- 
portance to others than he really is. They don't care a fiurthing 
whether he drinks wine or not" Sm Joshua Bsxhoudb. ** Yes, 
they do for the time." Johnson. " For the time I If they care this 
minnte, they forget it the next. And as for the good worthy man, 
how do you know he is good and worthy? No good and worthy 
man will insist upon another man's drinking wine. As to the wine 
twenty years in the cellar, — of ten men, three say this, merely be- 
cause they must say something ; three are telling a lie, when they 
say they have had the wine twenty years ; three would rather save 
the wine ; one, perhaps, cares. I allow it is something to please 
one's company ; and people are always pleased with those who par- 
take pleasure with them. But after a man has brought himself to 
relinquish the great personal pleasure which arises from drinking 
wine,^ any other consideration is a trifle. To please others by drink- 
ing wine, is something only, if there be nothing against it. I 
should, however, be sorry to offend worthy men : — 

"Curst be the verse, how well soe'er it flow 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe.' " 

BoswELL. ** Curst be the spring^ the water" Johnson. "But let us 

consider what a sad thing it would be, if we were obliged to drink or 

do anything else that may happen to be agreeable to the company 

where we are." Langton. " By the same rule, you must join with 

a gang of cut-purses." Johnson. '*Yes, Sir; but yet we must do 

justice to wine ; we must allow it the power it possesses. To make 

a man pleased with himself, let me tell you, is doing a very great 

thing ;— 

*Si patrisB volomus, si nobis vivere cari* " 

I was at this time myself a water-drinker, upon trial, by John- 
son's recommendation. Johnson. " Boswell is a bolder combatant 

> See anti. Vol I. p. 01, and VoL IIL p. 949.~<3. 
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than Sir Joshna ; lie argues for wine without the help of wine ; but 
Sir Joshua with it." Sib Joshua Bhynoldb. ** But to please one's 
oompanj is a strong motive.'* Johnson (who, from drinking only 
water, supposed everybodj who drank wine to be elevated). ** I 
won't argue any more with you, Sir. You are too far gone." Sib 
Joshua. *' I should have thought so indeed, Sir, had I made such a 
speech as you have now done." Johnson (drawing himself in, and, 
I really thought, blushing). ** Nay, don't be angry. I did not mean 
to ofifend you." Sib Joshua. '' At first the taste of wine was dis- 
agreeable to me ; but I brought myself to drink it, that I might be 
like other people. The pleasure of drinking wine is so connected 
with pleasing your company, that altogether there is something of 
social goodness in it." Johnson. ** Sir, this is only saying the 
same thing over again." Snt Joshua. "No, this is new." Joed7* 
SON. *' You put it in new words, but it is an old thought. This is 
one of the disadvantages of wine, it makes a man mistake words for 
thoughts." BoswELL. "I think it is a new thought; at least, it is 
in a new aUUtbdey Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, it is only in a new coat ; 
or an old coat with a new facing." Then laughing heartily : " It is 
the old dog in the new doublet. An extraordinary instance, how- 
ever, may occur where a man's patron will do nothing for him 
unless he will drink : there may be a good reason for drinking." 

I mentioned a nobleman, who I believed was really uneasy if his 
company would not drink hard. Johnson. '' That is from having 
had people about him whom he has been accustomed to command." 
BoswEHL. '* Supposing I should be tite-d-Ute with him at table ?" 
JoHNSQN. '* Sir, there is no more reason for your drinking with him^ 
than his being sober with you." Boswell. ''Why, that is true; 
for it would do him less hurt to be sober, than it would do me to get 
drunk." Johnson. " Yes,, Sir ; and from what I have heard of him, 
one would not wish to sacrifice himself to such a man. If he must 
always have somebody to drink with him, he should buy a slave, 
and then he would be sure to have it. They who submit to drink 
as another pleases, make themselves his slaves." Boswbll. " But, 
Sir, you will surely make allowance for the duty of hospitality. A 
gentleman who loves drinking, comes to visit me." Johnson. " Sir, 
a man knows whom he visits; he comes to the table of a sober 
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nutn." BoswBLiL. **Biit, Sir, yaa and I ahoold not bmre been so 
w^ leoeiTed in the HighlandB and HebrideB, if I had not dmnk 
iriih our worthy friends. Had I drank water only, as jon did, they 
wcmld not have been so oQrdiaL" JoastBom. " Bit William Temple 
mentions, that in his travels tluxyiigh the Netherlands he had two 
or three gentlemen with him ; and when a bomper was nee o e na iy, 
he pnt it on them. Were I to travel again fhrongh the islands, I 
would have Sir Joshna with me to take the bampers.** BoewsEin. 
** But, Sir, let me imt a case. Suppose Sir Joshua should take a 
Jaunt into Sootland ; he does me the honour to pay me a Tisit at my 
house in the country ; I am overjoyed at seeing him ; we are quite 
by ourseWes : shall I unsociably and churlishly let him sit drinking 
by himself ? No, no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not be treated 
so ; I will take a bottle with you." 

The celebrated Mrs. Budd > being mentioned : Johhson. * * Hfteen 
years ago, I should have gone to see her." Sfottibwoodb. '' Be- 
cause she was fifteen years younger?" JomiBOir. "No, Sir; but 
now they haye a trick of putting eveiything into the newspapets.** 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the introductory 
stanzas of the first book of Tasso's " Jerusalem," which he did ; and 
then Johnson found fault with the simile of sweetening the edges of 
a cup for a child, being transferred from Lucretius into an exno 
poem. The general said he did not imagine Homer's j^oetrj was so 
ancient as he supposed, because he ascribes to a Greek colony cir- 
cumstances of refinement not found in Greece itself at a later period, 
when Thucydides wrote. Johnson. " I recollect but one passage 
quoted by Thucydides from Homer, which is not to be found in our 
copies of Homer's works ; I am for the antiquity of Homer, and 
think that a Grecian colony, by being nearer Persia, might be more 
refined than the mother country." 

On Wednesday, April 29, I dined with him at Mr. Allan 
Bamsay's,' where were Lord Binning, Dr. Bobertson, the historian. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Honourable Mrs. Boscawen,* widow 

2 See OMii, TdL IIL p. 197. 

* The hh of the poet See anU, Vol. II. 180. 

s Fnnoee, dsoghter of WUUftm ErAjn GleoTffle, Biq., married, in 1749, to Adminl Boe- 
mmwtL StotdledlDlMft^-O. SeeaMij intweethiff FMM«eeiiithe Memotat o< Haaaali 
Hflra. 



of the Adminl, and mother of the present ▼iseonnt Falmooth ; of 
irhom, if it be not presomptnons in me to praise her, I wonld say, 
that her manners are the most agreeable, and her conyersation the 
best, of any lady with whom I oyer had the happiness to be 
acquainted. Before Johnson came, we talked a good deal of him. 
Ramsay said, he had always found him a yery polite man, and that 
he treated him-with' great respect, which he did yery sincerely. I 
said, I worshipped him. Robrrtson. " But some of you spoil him, 
you should not worship him ; you should worship no man." Bos* 
WILL. '' I cannot help worshipping him, he is so much superior to 
other men." Bobkbtson. " In criticism, and in wit and conyersa- 
tion, he is, no doubt, yery excellent ; but in other respects he is not 
aboye other men: he will belieye anything, and will strenuously 
defend the most minute circumstance connected with the church of 
England." Boswell. " BeUeye me. Doctor, you are much mistaken 
as to this I for when you talk with him calmly in priyate, he is yery 
liberal in his way of thinking." Robbbtsok. " He and I haye been 
always yery gracious : the first time I met him was one eyening at 
Strahan's, when he had just had an unlucky altercation with Adam 
Smith,* to whom he had been so rough, that Strahan, after Smith 
Was gone, had remonstrated with him, and told him that I was 
eoming soon, and that he was uneasy to think that he might behaye 
In the same manner to me. ' No, no. Sir fsaid Johnson), I war* 
ra^t you Robertson and I shall do yery well' Accordingly he was 
gentle and good-humored and courteous with me, the whole eyenii^ ; 
and he has been so upon eyery occasion that we haye met since. I 
haye often said (laughing), that I haye been in a great measure in- 
debted to Smith for my good reception." Boswbll. ** His power 
of reasoning is yery strong, and he has a peculiar art of drawing char- 
acters, which is as rare as good portrait painting." Sib Joshua 
Rbtnolds. " He is undoubtedly admirable in this ; but, in order to 
mark the characters which he draws, he oyercharges them, and giyes 
people more than they really haye, whether of good or bad." 

No sooner did he, of whom^wehad been thus talking so easily, 
arriye, than we were all as quiet as a school upon the entrance of 



> TMt, vtobaMj, WM Um mmm, the «nfg«niaoii or mtore prM itoUan of whleh oiaj hftTt 
gtrin itao to Vrv§man UXOitr** Mondaloot anocdoto. Soo mUl, yoL n. p. 408.— Oi 
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Ike iMMknMter ; and we very toon uA down to m tMb oorarad 
Mrii TBrietj of good things, at eoKtrtimted aot a fitHe to 
him to be pleased. 
Bah84y. '' I am old enoogb ' to ba?e been a contemporarj of 
Pope. His poetry was liighlj admired in his liib-tinie, more a greil 
deal than alter his death.'' Jommov. '' 8ir^ ft has not been less 
admired since his death ; no authors e?er had so modi ibine in 
thw own Itfo-thne as Pope and Yoltahm ; and Pope% poetry has 
been as much admired fidnoe his death as daring his life ; It has 
only not been so mnch talked of ; bnt that is owing to its bemg 
now more distant, and people baying other writings to talk of. 
Virgil is less talked of than Pope, and Homer is less talked of 
than Tirgil ; bat they are not less admired. We most read wnat 
the world reads at the moment. It has been maintained th%t this 
snperfetation, this teeming of the press in modem times, is prejo- 
didal to good literatore, liecanse it obliges as to read so mnch of 
what is of inferior raloe, in order to be in the fiishion ; so that 
better works are neglected for want of tune, becaose a man will 
haTe more gratification of his yanity in eonversation, from haying 
read modem books, thna from haying read the best woito <rf 
antiquity. Bat it most be considered, that we haye now more 
knowle^e generally diffused : all onr ladies read now, which is 
a great extension. Modem writers are the moons of literatore ; 
they shine with reflected light, with light borrowed from the 
ancients. Greece appeani to me to be the fonntain of knowledge; 
Rome of elegance.'' Rimsat. ''I suppose Homer's 'lUad' to be 
a collection of {neces which had been written before his time. I 
Bfaould like to see a transL&tion of it in poetical prose, like the 
book of Ruth or Job." RonmsoN. ** Would you. Dr. Johasoay 
who are a master of the English language, but try your hand upon 
a psurt of it." Johksom. " Sir, yon wonki not read it without tha 
l^easnre of yerse." ' 

> Mr. Emomj was aboat Joknaon^ agtw-4X 

* This experiment, which Madame Dader made in yain, lias rfnee been tried In onr own 
laivaage, by the editor of •* Oviant" and we mwt either fSbHA yery meanly ef Ma aMBllei, 
ar allow that Dr. Johnson was In the right. And Mr. Oowper, a man of real geidns, haf 
miserably failed in hteUank.^«ne«ranaaatlaik'-4L IHs the flrtAon to «M] Oow^ef^ a ■AM^ 
able lUlure. and by the aide of Fape^ fttUaclima brUUaiiqr a «ideeM«nT4eena deflslknt If 
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We talked of antiquarian Tesearches. Johvson. *' All that ii 
really kmnon of the ancient state of Britain ib contained in a h^ 
pages. We am know no more than what the old writers hare told 
OS ; yet what large books hare we npon it, the whole of which, 
ezoepting snch parts as are taken from those old writers, is all a 
dream, snch as Whitaker's 'Manchester.' I hare heard Henry's 
* History of Britain ' well spoken of ; I am told it is carried on in 
separate diyicsons, as the ciril, the military, the religions history 
I wish mnch to have one branch well done, and that is the history 
of manners, of common life." Robbbtson. '* Henry should hare 
applied his attention to that alone, which is enough for any man ; 
and he might have fonnd a great deal scattered in varions books, 
had he read solely with that riew. Henry erred in not selling his 
irst Yolnme at a moderate price to the booksellers, that they 
might have poshed him on till he had got reputation. I sold my 
' History of Scotland ' at a moderate price, as a work by which the 
booksellers might either gain or not ; and Oadell has told me, that 
Miller and he have got six thousand pounds by it. I afterwards 
receiyed a mnch higher price for my writings. An author should 
sell his first work for what the booksellers will give, till it shall 
%ppear whether he is an author of merit, or, which is the same 
thing as to purchase-money, an author who pleases the public." 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the character of a certain noble- 
man ;* that he was one of the strongest-minded men that ever 
llTed; that he would sit in company quite sluggish, while there was 
nothing to call forth his intellectual rigour ; but the moment that 
any important subject was started, for instance, how this country 
is to be defended against a French inyasion, he would rouse himself 
and show his extraordinary talents, with the most powerful ability 
and animation. Johnsok. ''Tet this man cut his own throat 
The tme strong and sound mind is the mind that can embrace 
equally great things and small. Now, I am told the King of 
Pmssia will say to a senrant, * Bring me a bottle of snch a wine^ 
which came in snch a year ; it lies in such a corner of the cellars.' 



pootieal ipleDdoiir ; yt( a !■ cartalnly Mm nMnH pwlnll w fetf* otf Hmmt, m4 ikt aiMrr 
•00 rwdt it, the betttr U Mtint.— a MS. 
* Lord CUt^ —0. 
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I woild bsre * mmt gtmi ia giMt tfatagi, wd etogui in Ittte 
things/' He said to me afterwards, when we were bj O Ms s l f e i ^ 
^ Robertson was iu a might j romantic hmnoor ; he talked of 
•DO whom he did not know ; but I dovmtd him with the King of 
Ptrossia.'' " Tes, Sir,'' said I, " Yon threw a hoak at his head." 

An ingenious gentleman was menticMied, conoeming whom both 
Robertson and Bamsay agreed that he had a oonstant firmness of 
mind ; for, after a laborioos day, and amidst a multiplicity of 
cares, and anxieties, he wonld sit down with his sisters, and be 
quite cheerful and good-hnmoored. Soch a dispositioii, it was 
obserred, was the happy gift of nature. Johnsow. ** I do noi 
think so : a man has from nature a certain portion of mind ; 
the use he makes of it depends upon his oim free will, lliat a 
man has always the same firmness of mind, I do not say ; because 
erery man feels his mind less firm at one time than another ; 
but I think, a man's being in a good or bad humour d^nds upon 
his will." I, howeyer, could not help thinking that a man's humooi 
IS often uncontrollable by his will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. ** A man," said he, 
may choose whether he will have abstemiousness and knowledge, 
or claret and ignorance." Dr. Robertson (who is Tery companion* 
able) was beginning to dissent as to the proscription of daret. 
Johnson (with a placid smile). " Nay, Sir, yon shall not diffet 
with me ; as I have said that the man is most perfect who takes 
in the most things, I am for knowledge and claret." Robbbnov 
(holding a glass of generous claret in his hand). " Sir, I can only 
drink your health." Johnson. ''Sir, I should be soiry if pom 
should be ever in such a state as to be able to do nothing more." 
BoBKBxsoN. '' Dr. 'Johnson, allow me to say, that in one respect I 
hare the advantage of you ; when you were in Scotland you would 
not come to hear any of our preachers ; whereas, when I am hem, 
I attend your public worship without scruple, and, indeed, with 
great satisfaction." Johnson. " Why, Sir, that is not so eztra- 
ocdinary : the King of Siam sent ambassadors to Louis the Forn^ 
teenth, but Louis the Fourteenth sent none to the King of Slam." 

 M».PtoiritoBfld«itlyiiwnaoiMilMiMhafltpM— dtnSot«l Mi S. i lM C wf o f ti, ». Si 
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Heie aj fiaeBd for Mee cUeeorered a wiai of faiowledge or An^ 
getfoloess ; Cmt Louig the Fourteeath did send an embassj to thi 
King of Slam,' and the AbM Olioia, who was en^dojed ia it, palh 
lished ao accoimt of it in two rolnmes. 



Next day, Thnraday, April 80,* I foond him at home by himself. 
^QHMioH. " Well, Sir, Ramsay gave ns a q>lendid dinner. I lore 
Ramsay. Ton will not find a man ia whose conyereation there is 
more instmction, more information, and more elegance than in 
Ramsay's." Boswsll. ** What I admire in Ramsay, is his continu- 
ing to lie so yonng." Johnson. " Why, yes. Sir, it is to be ad« 
mired. I yalne myself npon this, that there is nothing of the old 
man in my conyersation. I am now sixty-eight, and I haye no 
more of it than at twenty-eight." Boswkll. '' But, Sir, wonld not 
yon wish to know old age ? He who is neyer an old man, does not 
know the whde of haman life ; tor old age is one of the diyiMons 
of it." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, what talk is this P Boswilu " I 
mean, Sir, the Sphinx's descnptioa of it : — morning, noon, and 
night. I wonld know night, as well as morning and noon." John« 
BON. " What, Sir, would yon know what it is to feel the eyils of 
old age f Would you haye the gout f Would you haye decrepi- 
tude r' Zteing him heated, I would not argue any farther ; but I 
was conft^at that I was in the right. I would, in due time, be a 
Nestor, an Blder of the people ; and there should be some differ- 
ence betw^Ai the conyersation of twenty-eight and sixty-eight/ 

> The Abb6 d« Oboiii wu sent by Louie XTf. on an embeaey io the Ktatg of SUun In IfSS, 
vtth » fleir, a hie been eald, to oonvert the king of the oonntry to Ghrletlenlty.— Bl Tk». 
ChereHir de Ohennont wee the anbaeBedor : the AbbA do OheU ww, as BosweU c oii ee ^y 
Btatee, only **eniplered in it,** and it wae hi retain of thii mlBilon that the Kfaig oraiawiwi 
hie embaaiy to Louie.— O. 

* '* Apitt SOi, ITIS. Staiee I was Ibtehed away from Shreatham, the Jonntal (of engage 
■mbIb) stands tins : Satorday, Sir Joshoa ; Sunday, Mr. Boole ; Monday, Lord Lacan ; Taes- 
daj, Ckn. Paott ; Wednesday, Mr. Ramsay ; Thursday, Old Bailey ; Friday, Ohxb ; Saturday, 
Shr Jeelwa; Sunday, Lady Lnean. Monday, pray let H be Strea^am, and Tery early; do, 
BOW, M tt be Tory early ; for I may be cairled away— Jost Sice Ckuiymede of Troy. . . . 
Bo, now, lot me know whether yon wffl send for me — early— on Monday. Bat takoeome care, 
er year letter wOl not eome ttil Taesday.*'— Zettere io JA*#. 7%raU, There Is a dinner given 
at the Old Bailey ta the Jad^, eeonsel, and a few goeets. The Tonerable Mr. Ohambertala 
Otarke remembered to haTO taken Johnson to this dinner, he being then SheriiT. Tlie Jndges 
wei* Bianlwiffnir aad Byree. Mr. Jostiee Blaokstone eonTorsed with Johnson on the snbjeet 
ef tMr abeent flriead, Sbr Bobert Chambers.— O. 

• JetesoB eleaity niean(<what the aothor has often els e w h et e sunttoned), that he had 
•on<* o^ the llstlessaaw of old age ; that he had the same a e H w H i f ami ^ n wfff i^ fwliMf > as 9m 
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A gn,we picture dioaM not be gaj. There is a serene, Boleaniy 
placid old age. JoHirsoK. '* Mrs. TtoJe^ mother said of me what 
lattered me much. A clergyman was complaining of want of 
society in- the conntry where he lived ; and said 'They talk of 
fwili/ (that is yoang cows.)' ' Sir (said Mrs. Salosbnry), Mr. 
Johnson woald learn to talk of rants;* meaning that I -was a 
man who woold make the most of my sitnation, whatever I was.' 
He added, " I think myself a very polite mau.^ 

On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him at Sir Joshna Beynolds^i^ 
where there was a very large company, and a great deal of conver- 
sation ; but, owing to some circumstance which I cannot now recol- 
lect, I have no record of any part of it, except that there were seve- 
ral people there by no means of the Johnsonian school ; so that less 
attention was paid to him than usual, which put him out of humour : 
and upon some imaginary ofifenoe' from me, he attacked me with 
Buch rudeness, that I was vexed and angry, because it gave those 
persons an opportunity of enlarging upon his supposed ferocity, and 

ntttj ; not that a man of sizty-eigfat might daneo in a pnbttc aaiemblj with aa maoh propifalgr 
aa ho eonld at twenty-eight. Hia oonversation being the product of mach Tarioos knowledge, 
great aoateneee, and extraordinary wit, was equally well suited to erery period of life ; and 
aa in his youth it probably did not exhibit any unbecoming levity, so certainly in his later 
years it was totally free from the garrulity and querulousness of old age. — H. 

1 Such is the signiflcation of this word in Scotland, and, it should seem, in Wales. (Set 
Skinner in v.) But the heifers of Scotland and Wales, when brought to England, being 
always smaller than those of this country, the word runi has acquired a secondary sense, 
and generally signifies a heifer dtminutive in else, small beyond the ordinary growth of that 
animal, and in this sense alone the word is acknowledged by Dr. Johnson in his IM^ 
tionary.— M. 

* Lord Wellesley has been so obliging as to give me the following account of the caase of 
this quarrel : ^ Boswell, one day at Shr JoBhna*s t^le, chose to pronounce a faigh^own: pan^ 
gyrlo on the wits of Queen Anne's reign, and exclaimed, * How delightfbl It must hava \mtm 
to haye Uyed in the society of Pope, Swift, Arfouthnot, Oay, and BoUngbroke I We hart am 
such society in our days.** Sir Joshua. *I think, Mr. Boswell, you might be aathfled wlia 
your great friend's conversation.* Joehboii. * Nay, Or, Boswell is right ; every man wisbea 
for preferment, and if Boswell had lived in those days, .he would have obtained promotion.' 
Sir Jobhua. * How so, Shr?' JoHirsov. *8ir, he would have had a high place fan the ]>n»< 
dad.* This anecdote Lord Wellesley heard firom Mr. Thomas Sydenham, who recdvctf a 
firom lir. Knight, on the authority of Sir Joshua Reynolds himself." I, however, snspeeti 
ttiat this is bat another version of the repartee of the aame kind, in reference to the Don' 
dad, made In Sir Joshua's presence, thoof^ not at Wb house, jome years before (see amt^ 
Vol. IL p. IS. Johnson's playfril retort seems so much less offendve than fifty others, that 
Boswell relates himself to have endured patiently, that tt Is Improbable that he should haw 
resented it so deeply. The aneedote, la paadng throogh tha hands of Mr. Knl|^ 
and Mr. Sydenhnm, maj have loat Ha tma data, and acqolrad lomethlnK bejond Ita trot 
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ill treatmrat of his best Mends. I was so much hurt, and had my 
ptiAe so mnch ronsed, that I kept awaj from him for a week ; and, 
perhaps, might hare kept away much loncrer, nay, gone to Scotland 
without seeing him again, had not we fortunately met and been 
reconciled To snch nnhappy chances are human fHendshipi 
liable. 

On Friday, May 8, 1 dined with him at Mr. Langton's. I was 
resenred and silent, which I suppose he perceiyed, and might recol- 
lect the cause. After dinner, when Mr. Langton was called out of 
the room, and we were by ourselTes, he drew his chair near to mine, 
and said, in a tone of conciliating courtesy, " Well, how haye yon 
done T'' Boswxll. ** Sir, you hare made me very uneasy by your 
behayiour to me when we were last at Sir Joshua Reynolds's. Ton 
know, my dear Sir, no man has a greater respect and affection for 
you, or would sooner go to the end of the world to senre you. Now, 
to treat me so — ." He insisted that I had interrupted, which I 
assured him was not the case ; and proceeded — " But why treat me 
so before peq>le who neither loye you nor me f^ Johnson. ** Well, 
I am sorry for it. PU make it up to you twenty different ways, as 
yon please.^ Boswbll. " I said to-day to Sir Joshua, when he 
obseryed that you iautd me somtimes, I don't care how often or 
how high he tosses me, when only friends are present, for then I 
fall upon soft ground ; but I do not like falling on stones, which is 
the case when enemies are present. I think this is a pretty good 
imi^e. Sir.** Johnson. ** Sir, it is one of the happiest I haye eyer 
heard." " 

The truth is, there was no yenom in the wmmds which he inflicted 
at any time, unless they were irritated by some malignant infusion by 
other hands. We were instantly as cordial again as eyer, and 
joined in a hearty laugh at some ludicrous but innocent peculiarities 
of one of our firiends. Boswaix. " Do you think. Sir, it is always 
enlpable to laugh at a man to his face V Johnson. " Why, Sir, 
that depends upon the man and the thing. If it is a slight man, 
and a slight thing, you may ; for you take nothing yaluable from 
him." 



> Tto rfapHdtj frflb vMtb nmna npMii lUi aMI«y, vlftMl iMhfiaift a «M 
^fmn§ oflnHmfft to Ttry eharaetcrtetle And a mnri ng.~0. ^ 
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He said, ** I read yesterday Dr. Blair's sermons on deT^tion, tnm 
the text ' Oomelios, a deront man.' His doctrine Is the best limits 
ed, the best expressed ; there is the most warmth withoat fsnatir 
eism, the most rational transport There is one part of it which I 
disapprove, and I'd have him correct it ; which is, that * he who does 
not feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom of heaven I there are 
many good men whose fear of Qod predominates oyer their lore. It 
may discourage. It was rashly said.' A noble sermon it ii indeed. 
I wish Blair would come over to the chnrch of England." 

When Mr. Langton retamed to ns, the " flow of talk went on.* 
an eminent aathor ' being mentioned : Johnson. " He is not a plea- 
sant man. His conversation is neither instmctive nor brilliant. He 
does not talk as if impelled by any fullness of knowledge or vivacity 
of imagination. His conversation is like that of any other sensible 
man. He talks with no wish either to inform or to hear, bnt only 

because he thinks it does not become to sit in company 

and say nothing. 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of Addison having dis- 
tinguished between his powers in conversation and in writing, by 
saying, '' I have only ninepence in my pocket ; but I can draw for 
a thousand pounds ;'' — Johnson. " He bad not that retort ready. 
Sir ; he had prepared it beforehand.'' Langton (taming to me). 
'' A fine surmise. Set a thief to catch a thief." 

Johnson called the East Indians barbarians. Boswkll, ''You 
will except the Chinese, Sir ?" Johnson. " No, Sir." Boswsll. 
*'Have they not arts?" Johnson. "They have pottery." Bos- 
wsll. " What do you say to the written characters of their laL 

> TiM piMftg* referrod to to, ** Of what ofttore mmt (hat m§n*B r«ttgloii be, who proSaw 
to worship God and to beUoTO In Christ, and yet raises liis thoughts towards Ood and Ids 
Savioor without any warmth of gratitude or lore f This is not the man whom yon would 
dioose for your bosom Mend, or whose heart you would expect to answer with reelproeal 
warmth to yours ; such a person must of yM be ter from the kingdom it heaven.**— .8lair*« 
iSsrmofM, ToL L p. 2dl. Dr. Johnson*s remark is certainly Just ; and ii may be, moreoyer, 
obserred that, tnm Blair*ft expressions, and hto reference to hwnanJHmuMipt and ct^bo- 
Mmm, he might be nndentood to mean, that unless we feel the tame kind of **wannth ** 
and affection towards Oed that we do towards the objects of human lote, we are ter firom 
the kingdom of heaTen— an idea which aeeaa to oonntenance fttnatldsid, and wUch erery 
■Ober-mlnded ChrisOan feeto to bo a mere play on words ; for the io?o of God and tH 
liTO of OBO*B wife and IHend an offtalBly not tho^ 

•No Soibt'Dr. RobortiOB.'^ 
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gouge P' JoHmm. ^ Sir, they have not m Alpkttot TImjt hw% 
not been sbk to form what all other natioiis hate formed." Boa- 
wiLU ''There is more foamiiig in their language than in anj other, 
from the immense number of their characters." JomrsoN. '' It is 
onlj more-^Uficult from its ndenees ; as there is more labour m 
hewing down a tree with a stone than widi an axe.' 

He said, " I hate been readii^ Lord Kames^ * Sketches of the 
History of Man.' In treating of soTerity^of punishment, he men* 
tioos that of Madame Laponehin, in Russia, but he does not gire i| 
fiurly ; for I hare look^ at Oha^M lyAuteroche,* from whom he 
has taken it. He stops where it is said that the q)eetator8 thonght 
her innocent, and leayes out what follows, — that she ncTertheless 
was guOty. Now this is being as culpable as one can conceire, to 
.Busrepresent fact in a book ; and for what mo^ve f ' It is like one 
of those lies which people tell, one cannot see why. The woman^i 
life was spared ; and no punishmttit was too great for the favourite 
of an empress, who had conspired to dethrone her mistress." Bos- 
well. ** He was only giTing a pictore of the lady in her sufferings." 
JoHKsoN. ** Nay, don't endeayonr to palliate this. Ouilt is a prin- 
cipal feature in the picture. Eames is paisled with a question that 
puzsled me when I was a very yoimg man. Why m it that the 
interest of money is lower, when money is plentifhl ; for five pounds 
has the same proportion of yalne to a hundred pounds when money 
is plentiful, as ^hen it is scarce ? A lady explained it to me. It is 
(sud she) because when money is plentiful there are so many more 
who ^ave maaej to lend, that they bid down one another. Many 
have then a hundred pounds ; and one says — ^Take mine rather than 
another's, and yon shall have it at four per ceiU. Boswbll. " Does 
Lord Kames decide the question 7" Johnson. " I think he leaves 
it as he found it." Boswxll. '' This must have been an extraordi 
nary lady who instructed you, Sir. May I ask who she was?" 
Johnson. '* Molly Aston,' £Hr, the nster of those ladies with whom 



1 M Jwarnty tait# Siberia, made bj erder of tM KliP« of nmaoo ; pabBriiod in ITaS.** 

* The passage Is to be found in b. L ik. ft. fbo notfTO of Lord Kamee for this eertainly e«^ 
pable siippresBioa,-wa8 OTidentlj to ktif^bi/am o«r iadigoatiop at tbe barbarity of the punUi- 
toont of which he dtes this as an aiyaraUetedeaOMflple.— 0- 

• Johnson had an eztraorflkMBj admiration of this la^Fi notwithit%ndhig she was a Ttolfo* 
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foa dined at licbileld.— I shall be at home to-morrow.'' boawsLL. 
*' Then let as dine by oaraelyes at the Mitre, to keep ap the old 
eostom, ' the cnstom of the manor/ costom of the Mitre.'' Jomraov. 
" Sir, 80 it shall be.'' 

On Satarday, May 9, we fbljilied oar poqKMe of dining by oar- 
aelyes at the Mitre, according to the old cnstom. There was, onitheee 
occasions, a little drcnmstance of kind attention to Mrs. Williams, 
which most not be omitted. Before coming ont, and leaving her to 
dine alone, he gave her her choice of a chicken, a sweetbread, or any 
other little nice thing, which was carefolly sent to her from the tar- 
em ready drest. 

Our conyersation to-day, I know not how, tamed, I think, for 
the only time at any length, daring oar long acquaintance, npon the 
sensual intercoorse between the sexes, the delight of which he 
ascribed chiefly to imagination. ''Were it not for imagination 
Sir," said he, '' a man would be as happy in the arms of a chamber- 
maid as of a duchess. But such is the adventitious charm of fancy, 
that we find men who have violated the best principles of society, 
and ruined their fame and their fortune, that they might possess a 
woman of rank." It would not be proper to record the particulars 
of such a conversation in moments of unreserved fi^nkness, when 
nobody was present on whom it could have any hurtful effect. 
That subject, when philosophically treated, may surely employ the 

nrtlf. In aiunrer to her high-flown fpeeehw for Ubm^, he addreaed to her the foBow* 
ing epigram, of which I presume to offer a translaUon : 

*' Liber at tase vellm, Buaaiati, pulchra Maria, 
Ut maneam liber^pnlohra Maria, yale I** 

** Adieu, Maria I rince yon^d hare me ftee : 
for, who beholds thy charms a slaye must be t** 

A correspondent of ** The Gentleman's Magasine,** who subscribes himself SddiM, to 
whom I am Indebted for seyeral excellent remarks, obseryes, *' The turn of Dr. Johnson^ 
Ikies to Miss Aston, whose Whig principles he had been combating, appears to me to be 
taicen firom an ingenious epigram in the * Menaglana,^ yol. ilL p. 876, edit. 1T16, on a^ yooag 
My who appeared at a masquerade, TuibiUee tn JiwUe^ during the fierce oontenttoaa of the 
Mlowers of MoUnos and Jansenius concerning free-wiU : 

** On s*6tonne id que Oallste, 
AH prte l*haUt de Molhilste. 
Volsque oette Jeune beaut* 
016 i Chacon sa UbeHA, 
■^ lPeet«epaS'aiwJaaMiilit*f'* .>- 
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mind in a corioos diBCiurion, and as innocently as anatomy ; proiidej 

that those who do treat it keep clear of inflammatory incentives. 

" From gra?e to gay, from lively to severe,**— we were soon 
engaged in very different speculation ; hnmbly and reverently con- 
sidering and wondering at the universal mystery of all things, as onr 
imperfect faculties can now judge of them. " There are/' said he, 
''innumerable questions to which the inquisitive mind can in this state 
recmve no answer : Why do you and I exist ? Why was this workl 
created 7 Since it was to be created, why was it not created sooner ?* 

On Sunday, May 10, I supped with him at Mr. Boole's, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. I have neglected the memorial of this evening, 
so as to remember no more of it than two particulars : one, th. I he 
strenuously opposed an argument by Sir Joshua, that virtue was 
preferable to vice, considering this life only ; and that a man would 
be virtuous were it only to preserve his character ; and that he 
expressed much wonder at the curious formation of the bat, a mouse 
with wings ; saying, that it was almost as strange a thing in phy- 
siology, as if the fabulous dragon could be seen. 

On Tuesday, May 12, 1 waited on the Barl of Marchmont to 
know if his lordship would favour Br. Johnson with information con- 
cerning Pope, whose Life he was about to write. Johnson had not 
flattered himself with the hopes of receiving any dvttity from this 
Dobleman ; for he said to me, when I mentioned Lord Marchmont, 
as one who could tell him a gpreat deal about Pope, — '' Sir, he will 
tell me nothing.'* I had the honour of being known to his lordship, 
and applied to him of myself, without being commissioned by John- 
son. His lordship behaved in the most polite and obliging manner, 
promised to tell all he recollected ab<Nit Pope, and was so very 
courteous as to say« " Tell Dr. Johnson I have a great respect fo^ 
him, and am ready to show it in any way I can. I am to be in the 
city to-morrow, and will call at his house as I return." His lord* 
ship however asked, " Will he write the ' Uves of the Poets ' impar< 
tially 7 He was the first that brought Whig and Tory into a die* 
tionary. And what do you think of the definition of Excise 7 Do 
yon know the history of his aversion to the word tramtpin V Then 
taking down the fotto Dictionary, he showed it with this censure on 
Hs seooBdary seoae : * To escape from secreqr to notice ; a lenee 
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UleljiBi^ovftl6dfronFhuiM,witliovtBeoaiity.** ''Ike traOi wm^ 
Lord BdiiigbToke, who left the JaoofaiteB,* fint need it ; therefore 
it was to be condemiied. He should hare diown what word would 
do for it, if it was annecessaiy." I afterwards pat the qaesdon to 
Johason : " Why, Sir," said he, ''g€t abroad*' Boswell. " Tha% 
Sir, is asiag two words." Johksoh. " Sir, there is no end to thili 
Yon may as well insist to haye a word for old age." Bobwkll. 
** Well, Sir, jenec^w." Johnsov. *' Nay, Sir, to insist always that 
there should be one word to express a thing in English, beeanse 
there is one in another language,* is to change the knguage.* 

I aTailed myself of this oj^xHrtunity to hear from his lord8hq» 
many particulars both o? Pope and Lord Bolingbn^e, which I have 
in writing. 

I propoeed to Lord Marchmont, that he should rerise Johnson^ 
Ufe of Pope : " So," said his lordship, " yon would put me in a dangei^ 
MS situation. You know he knocked down Osborne, the bookseller.* 

£lated with the success of my spontaneous exertion to procure 
naterial and respectable aid to Johnson for his very fanavite work, 
''the Lives di Uie Poets," I h^steiied down to Mr. Tbrale's, at 
Streatham, where he now was, tlmt I might insure his bctng al 
home next day ; and after dinner, when I thought he would vpceive 
the good news in the best humour I announced it eagerly : " I haye 
been at work for you to-day, Sir. J hare been with Lord March* 
mont He bade me tell you he has a great respect for you, anc^ wil} 
call Km you to-morrow at one o'clock, and communicate all he knowft 
about Pope." Here I paused, in fall expectation that he would be 
pleased with this intelligence, would prai«e my actire merit, and 
would be alert to embrace such an off^ from a nobleman. But 

' few wordM,>oweT«i^ of modarn lAtrodMtlMi hAW hft4 yeil» mcbi lh«i Ihli— tv a 

k not only in general, but eyen \n9tUgar use. Johnson*i awkward eabetltate of **^ 
Qikroad " deee not Mem to expren ezaetly the lame meaning: a secret may g$t tUtroad by 
deiiga, by aoddent, bj breaeb of oenflAeMo; bat it ie nM to AroiMjplr* when ti beeomee 
known by small indirect circnmit-ancee— by aymptome— by iniiireneei. It Is now often esed 
letbe direct sense of " ^o^rood,* bat, as appears to me, incorrectly.— C. 
* The tnlh was^ that Botfagbreke left and embraoed etery party to n< 

** Was OTery thing by tiwas, and notUag leng .'^— <L 



■TUslsBoiJvsl. Lord MaashsMBt and aoswett argaad fsr hsnrlBg eat fipntlhreBidtfi^ 
and when the idea Is a simple one, common to all mankind, like old 4ig^ the langoifs vhlah 
has BO sinifie esqwesshm ffft it^ is, so thr, hnpeftseU CL 
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whether I had shown ao orer^xiiltatioii, which provoked his spleen ; 
or whether he was seiied with a so^icion that I had obtroded him 
on Lord Marchmont^ and hnmbled him too much, or whether there 
was anything more than an nnlnckj fit of ill-hamonr, I know not ; 
bnt to my surprise the result was» — Johnson. " I shall not be in 
town to-morrow. I don't care to know about Pope.'' Mns. Thralk 
(surprised as I was, and a little angry). " I suppose, Sir, Mr. Bos- 
well thought, that as you are to write Pope's I^e, you would wish 
to know about him/' Johnson. " Wish I why yes. If it rained 
knowledge, I 'd hold out my hand ; bnt I would not giye myself 
the trouble to go in quest of it.'* There was no arguing with him 
at the moment. Some time afterwards he said, " Lord Marchmont 
wOl call on me, and then I shall call on Lord Marchmont." Mrs 
Thrale was uneasy at this unaccountable ' caprice : and told me, 
that if I did not take care to bring about a meeting between. Lord 
Marchmont and him, it would nerer take place, which would be a 
great pity. I sent a card to his lordship, to be left at Johnson's 
house, acquainting him, that Dr. Johnson could not be in town next 
day, bnt would do himself the honour of waiting on him at another 
time. I give this account fairly, as a specimen of that unhappy 
temper with which this great and good man had occasionally to 
struggle, from something morbid in his constitution. Let the most 
censorious of my readers suppose himself to have a yiolent fit of the 
toothache or to hare received a severe stroke on the shin-bone, and 
when in such a state to be asked a question ; and if he has any 
candour, he will not be surprised at the answers which Johnson 
sometimes gave in moments of irritation, which, let me assure them, 
is exquisitely painful. But it must not be erroneously supposed 
that he was, in the smallest degree, careless concerning any work 
which he undertook, or that he was generally thus peevish. It 
will be seen that in the following year he had a very agpreeable 
interview with Lord Marchmont, at his lordship's house : and this 
very afternoon he soon forgot any firetfnlness, and fell into conversa- 
tion as usuaL 



1 Nol qnito M vnaoMviitabto u Mr. Boiirdl ncm to tUnk flit iBttrrMrtiM la lUg 
•flUr, mn§oUcUei aatf unanttorlMii, «zhlblti tiM bnttHiif TUkttj •! Us own obanetar, aae 
Jotanaon wu onwUlins to bt dragged before Lerd Marehmont by lo heedlong » oiaitcr ef the 
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I mestioMd a nieelioii hanng been tlirowii ooi ftgaiast four 
peers for haTing presumed to rise in opposition to the opinion of tlie 
twelve jndgesy in a canse in the Hoose of Lords,^ as if that were 
indecent. Jobksov. ** Sir, there is no groond for eensnre. The 
peers are judges themseWes : and supposing them reaDj to be of a 
different opinion, they might firom dnt j be in oj^Misition to the Judges^ 
who were there onlj to be oonsolted. 

In this obseryation I fnllj ooncnrred with him ; for, anqnestioni^ 
bly, all the peers are Tested with the highest Judicial powers ; and 
when they are confident that they understand a cause, are not 
obliged, nay, ought not to acquiesce in the opinion of the ordinary 
law judges, or even in that of those who from their studies and 
experience are called the law lot jv. I consider the peers in general 
as I do a jury, who ought to listen with respectM attention to the 
sages, of the law ; but if, after hearing them, they have a firm 
opinion of their own, are bound, as honest men, to decide accord- 
ingly. Nor is it so difficult for them to understand eren law ques- 
tions as is generally thought, proTided they win bestow sufficient 
atien^on iq>on them. This obserration was made by my honoured 
relation the late Lord Oathcart, who had spent his lile in camps 
and courts ; yet assured me, that he could form a clear opinion 
upon most of the causes that came before the House of Lords, ** as 
^ey were so weU enucleated in the Oftses." i 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious clergyman of our acquaint' 
ance had discorered a licentious stanza, which Pope bad orlgl 
adly in his " Universal Prayer," before the stansa, — 



t was this 



** What coiificienc« dictatea to be doM| 
Or warns us not to do/' ho, 

** Oui liiifl of moment claim the rod 
Of eTerlasting fires f 
And that offend great Katnre'a Qod 
Whieh Nature's self inspires f* 

and tha^ Dr. Johnson obserred, " it had been borrowed firom 
ChuiritdJ^ Thate are^ indeed, in FatUMt FUU^ many such fihnsy 
snperfldal reasonings as that in the last two lines of this stanza. 

• The occMioB was Mr. Home's writ of error.— <J 



Boswsui. ** In that stanza of Pope's, *f€dofJkti is certainlj a 
bad metaphor.'' Mbs. Thralb. ** And ' sins of mornenU - \a a taoUy 
expression; for its true import is mommdtmi, which cannot De in 
tended." Johnson. "It must have been written 'of numenitj 
Of moment^ is mcmaUoui ; of fMrnrniis^ numofUary. I warrant yon, 
howeyer, Pope wrote this fitanza, and some friend stmck it ont. 
Boilean wrote some such thing, and Amand stmck it ont, ^ying, 
* Vous gagnarez deiukz ou trots impieSf et perdrez jt ne sgais eombim 
i^howntUs gens.* These fellows want to say a daring thing, and don't 
know how to go abont it. Mere poets know no more of fundamental 
principles than — ." Here he was interrupted somehow. Mrs. 
Thrale mentioned Dryden. Johnson. '' He puzzled himself abont 
predestination. How foolish wa^ it in Pope to give all his friendship 
to lords, who thought they honoured him by being with him; and to 
choose such lords as Burlington, and Oobham, and Bolingbroke I 
Bathurst was negative, a pleasing man ; and I have heard no ill of 
Harchmont. And then always saying, ' I do not value you for be- 
ing a lord;' which was a sure proof that he did. I never say I do 
not value Boswell more for being born to an estate, because I do 
not care." Boswell. " Nor for being a Scotchman ?" " Nay, Sir, 
I do value you more for being a Scotchman. Ton are a Scotchman 
without the faults of Scotchmen. You would not have been so 
valuable as yon are had you not been a Scotchman." 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello's doctrine was not pla» 

Bible:— 

*' He that it robVd, not wantmg what Is stolen, 
Let him not know't, and he's not robb*d at alL" 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined against this. Johnson. " Ask 
any man if he'd wish not to know of such an injury." Boswell. 
" Would you tell your friend to make him unhappy ?" Johnson 
"Perhaps, Sir, I should not; but that would be from prudence on 
my own account. A man would tell his father." Boswell. '' Tes; 
because he would not have spurious chUdren to get any share of the 
famUy inheritl^lee." Mrs. Thrale. " Or he would tell his brcither." 
Boswell. "Certainly his dder brother." Johnson. "Ton would 

tell your friend of a woman's infamy, to prevent his marrying a 

.}■ - i 



pmlfM0t tliMiitt»«menMMt0tellhtai0rkk«iMiiiild6l- 
hj vim ha b wmnkd^ to prefent Am eoa a e q ie iic g i of jmpojdtiwi. 
It k a breadi of eoatdflBoe not to teU a fHend.* BotwuL, 

'*Woold jaa teD Mr. 1* (Bamiiig a gwtkauui* who at- 

■nredly wms not m the least daqger of meh a nrieeraUe dMgraei^ 
though married to a lae woman.) Jommov. ** No, Sir^ beeaine it 
woqU do no good : he ia ao abiggiahy he^d nefer go to Fariiameat 
and get through a diroioe.* 

He said of om of onr ftienda, '^ He la mining himaelf withont 
pleasure. A man who loaea at plaj, or who mna ont his fortune at 
eonrt, makes his estate less, in hopes of making it bi^^r (I am 
aare of this word, which was often used hj him) : but It is a sad 
thing to pass through the quagmire of parsimony to the gulf of 
ruin. To pass oyer the flowery path of extraragance is reiy 
well." 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls of the dining- 
room at Streatham was Hogarth's "Modem Midnight OouTersa- 
tion." I asked him what he knew of Parson Ford, who made a 
eonspicuous fig^ure in the riotous gproup.' Johnsov. '* Sir, he was 
my aoquaintanoe and relation, my mother's nephew. He had pur- 
chased a liring In the country, but not simoniacally. I neyer 
saw him but in the country. I have been told he was a man 
of great parts; Tery profligate, but I never heard he was im- 
pious." Boswnx. '' Was there not a story of his ghost haring 
appeared ?" Johnson. ** Sir, it was belieyed. A waiter at the 
Hnmmnms, in which house Ford died, had been absent for some 
time, and returned, not knowing that Ford was dead. Gk>ing 
down to the cellar, according to the story, he met him; going 
down again, he met him a second time. When he came up, he 
asked some of the people of the house what Ford could be doing 
there. They told bim Ford was dead. The waiter took a fever, in 
which he lay for some time. When he recoTered, he said he had a 
message to deliver to some women from Ford; but he was not to 



*IfNrawMWk«llM«TldMla*«ktM«n«iiM Mr. BotwiB dMM to malw m 



* The MqniMMDM 9i JobaMB, on tftli mqmIoii, Mtnt to MthtatSigto th« teet, tbfti Wmii 
Hofsrfh^ 
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MI what, -or to <«i%(im. He waHsed oat; he wn 'foBmred; biit wine- 
wlieM AlMut St. Padfi idiey kit him. He came back, and said he 
hsd delivered the menage, and the (women exclaimed, 'Then we 
■ate all nndene P Dc Pellet, who was ndt a crednlooB Hiaa, ioqoiMd 
:iBto the :tnith of this Btorj^ and he said the evidenoe was inesiii- 
ilde. My wife went to the Hvmmi us (it is a ]»laoe where peofile 
get thraiselves cupped). I beHere she went witii intention to hear 
abont this stoiy of Ford. At first they were unwilling to tell her; 
imt, after they liad talked to her, she came away satisfied that it 
was true. To be sore, the man had a fever; and this vision may 
•have been the beginning of it. Bat if the message to the womeo, 
4iiid thdr behaviour npon it, were troe as related, there was sosa- 
•tbii^ sopematoraL That rests upon ins woid; and there it pa- 



After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, Johnstm and I sat «p late. 
W«e leeamed Sir Joshua Reynolds's argument on the preceding Sun- 
day, that a man wonld be virtuous, tfaoagh he 'had no other mottue 
than to preserve his character. Johkboh. ^ Sir, it is not true; fat, 
as to this world, vice does not hurt a man's character.'' Boswbll. 
'* Yes, Sir, debauching a friend's wife will." Johnsok. " No, Sir. 
Who thinks the worse of [Beauclerk] for it ?" Boswkll. " Lord 
[Bolingbroke] was not his friend." Johnson. " That is only a cir- 
cumstance, Sir; a slight distinction. He could not get into the 
house but by Lord [Bolingbroke]. A man is chosen knight of the 
shire not the less for having debauched ladies." Boswell. '' What^ 
Sir, if he debauched the ladies of gentlemen in the county, will not 
there be a general resentment against him ?" Johnson. *' No, Sir. 
He will lose those particular gentlemen; but the rest will not trouble 
their heads about it " (warmly). Boswell. " Well, Sir, I cannot 
think so." Johnson. ^* Nay, Sir, there is no talking with a man 
who will dispute what everybody knows (angrily). Dont you 
know thisf" Boswell. ** No, Sir; and I wish to think better of 
your country than you represent it I knew in Scotland a gentle- 
man obliged to leave it for debauching a lady; and in one of our 
eounties aa earl's brother lost his election because he had debauched 
the lady of another earl m that county, and destroyed the peace of 
a noble family." 

BiOG.— Vol. 26—3 
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Still he woakl not yield. He proceeded : '* Will jon not allow, 
Sir, that rice does not hart a man's character so as to obstmct 
his prosperity in life, when yon know that [Lord Glive] was 
loaded with wealth and honours? a man who had acquired his 
fortune by such crimes, that his consciousness of them impelled 
him to cut his own throat.^ Boswbll. " You will recollect, Sir, 
that Dr. Robertson said he cut his throat because he was weary 
of still life; little things not being sufficient to moTe his great 
mind." Johnson (very angry). " Nay, Sr, what stuff is this I 
Ton had no more this opinion after RobertAon said it than be- 
fore. I know nothing more offensire than repeating what one 
knows to be foolish things, by way of continuing a dispute, to 
see what a man will answer — to make him your butt I** (angrier 
still.) BoswELL. "My dear Sir, I had no such intention as you 
seem to suspect; I had not indeed. Might not this nobleman hare 
felt everything ' weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,' as Hamlet 
says f Johnson. " Nay, if you are to bring in gabbU, Pll talk n« 
more. I will not^ upon my honov.'^ My readers will decide upof 
tUsdiiQale 
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Isftf Kvom—ttr George THHen^ Gfaosi— Innftte Tlrtne— N«tlT« Modeilr— VoNlfB T«rii 
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BnrMj— Or Joflfaoa Reynoiai's ** Dlieoanw *^— PtabUeaflon of the ** Uwm of tlie Poeta **— 
SeathofOentek- 



Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at breakfast, before he came 
down,, the dispute of last night as to the infloence of eharact^ npoB 
saccess in life. She said he was certainly wrong ; and told me that 
a baronet lost an election in Wales because he had debauched the 
sister of a gentleman in the county, whom he made one of his dauglv 
ters iuTite as her companion at his seat in the country, when hii 
lady and his other children were in London. But £^e would not 
encounter Johnson upon the subject. 

I staid all this day with him at Streatham. He talked a great 
deal in very good humour. * 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly's splendid editioa of Lord Chesterfield's 
miscellaneous works, he laughed, and said, "Here are now two 
speeches ascribed to him, both of which were written by me : and 
the best of it is, they have found out that one is like Demosthenes, 
and the other like Cicero." 

He censured Lord Kames's " Sketches of the History of Man," fo 
misrepresenting Clarendon's account of the appearance of Sit 
Ckorge Yilliers's ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly credulous ; 
when the truth is, that Clarendon only says, that the story was upon 
a better foundation of credit than usually such discourses are 
founded upon ; nay, speaks thus of the person who was reported to 
tiave seen the vision, " the poor man, tf he had been at aU waking f 
wki^ Lord Kamct kat omitted. He added, "^ In this book it is 
maintained that virtue is natural to man, and that if we would but 
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eonsoH am owd hearts we should be Tirtaous. Now, after eooBoll* 
ing our own hearts^all we can, and with all the helps we hare, we 
find how few of ns are Tirtaous. This is saying a thing which all 
mankind know not to be tme.*^ Boswbu.. '' Is not modesty na* 
tnral F' Johwson. " I cannot say. Sir, as we find no people qmte 
in a state of nature ; but, I think, the more they are taoght, the 
more modest they are. The French are a gross, ill-bred, nntaoght 
people : a lady there will spit on the floor and mb it with her foot 
What I gained by being in France was, learning to be better satis* 
fied with my own country. Time may be employed to more advan- 
tage from nineteen to twenty-four, almost in any way than in trayel- 
ling. When you set travelling against mere negation, against 
doing nothing, it is better to be sure ; but how much more would a 
young man improve were he to study during those years. Indeed, 
if a young man is wild, and must run after women and bad company, 
it is better this should be done abroad, as, on his return, he can 
break off such connections, and begin at home a new man, with a 
character to form, and acquaintance to make. How little does 
travelling supply to the conversation of any man who has travelled I 
how little to Beanclerk I" Boswell. " What say you to Lord 

** ' Johnson, "I never but once heard him talk of what he 

had seen, and that was of a large serpent in one of the pyramids of 
Egypt." BoswBLL. " Well, I happened to hear him tell the same 
thing, which made me mention him.'' 

I talked of country life. Johnson. " Were I to live in the coun- 
try, I would not devote myself to the acquisition of popularity ; I 
would live in a much better way, much more happily ; I would have 
my time at my own command." Boswell. " But, Sir, is it not a sad 
bing to be at a distance from all our literary friends ?" Johnson. 

Sir, you will by-and-by have enough of this conversation, whiok 
now delights you so much." 

As he was a zealous friend of subordination, he was at all times 
watchful to repress the vulgar cant against the manners of the 
great. ** High people. Sir," said he, '' are the best : take a hundred 
ladies of quality, youll find them better wives, better mothers, more 



flnt Mri of CharleoMBk Bli l«rdMp WM, !• «kt ImI, la tkt haMI 9t 
•Oadod to r»tti«r too ofUn.— <X 
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wHSUng to vaefMoe Hwir own pleasnre to their chSdren, than a hnn . 
dnd otiier women. Tradeswomen (I mean the wires of tradesmen) 
in ;Uie citj, w1m> are worth from ten to fifteen thousand pounds, are 
tbe worst creatures upon the earth, grossly ignorant, and thinking 
ffajousnefia fashionable. Farmers, I think, are often worthless fet 
lowv. Few lords wiQ cheat ; and, if they do, they'll be ashamed of 
it : farmers cheart, and ane not ashamed of it : they haye all the 
•easnal yfces too of the nobility, with cheating into the bargain. 
There is as much fornication and adultery amongst farmers as 
m m omg gt noblemen.^ Boswkll. "The nolion of the world, Sir, 
fcowoTer, is, t^at the morals of women of quality are worse than 
tfeiose in Umer stations.' Johnsok. ** Tes, Sir ; the Uoentionsness 
•f one woman of quality makes more noise than that of a number o{ 
women in lower stations : then, Sir, you are to consider the malig- 
nity of women in the city against women of quality, which will make 
tbem belie?e anything of them, such as that they call their coach- 
men "to bed. No, Sir; so ftir as I have observed, the higher in 
taxk, tlie richer ladies are, they are the better instructed, and the 
more virtuous." 

Tins year the Reverend Mr. Home published his '' Letter to Mr. 
Dunning on the English Particle." Johnson read it ; and though 
not treated in it with sufficient respect, he had candour enough to 
■ay to Mr. Seward, " Were I to make a new edition of my Diction- 
ary, I would adopt several ' of Mr. Home's etymologies. I hope 
tliey <M not put the dog in the pillory for his libel ; he has too 
much literature for thaf * 

On Sa/turday, May U, I dined with him at Mr.Beauclerk's with 
Mr. LangtoD, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Higgins, and some others. I regret 
^ecy feelingty every instance of my remissness in recording his tneu^ 
mmkUut ; I am afratd it is the condition of humanity (as Mr. Wind- 
kan, of Norfolk, once observed to me, after having made an 
admirabie epeeefa in the House of Commons, which was highly ap- 
plauded, but which he afterwards perceived might have been bet* 



SmMIi iBiMg — w nt «r that •* Uiter,** wWth he haa ibioe publlslMd wHk 
tfM titto of ** Erca irrtf ocrra, or the DlyenloDi of Parley,** he mentloDB fhk compliment, m 
If Dr. Johnson, instead of several of his etymolo^eB, had said ait, ESb reconecUon havtof 
thus magnified t^ abesra lav «BlMhBi lie was of the appro/batlon of so great a man. 



M LER or jmanow. 

ter,) ** that we are more nneasj from thinkiiig of our wiati, than 
happj in thinking of our acquisitions.^ TMb is an nnreaaonable mode 
of disturbing oar tranqnillity, and shoold be corrected : let me then 
eomfort myself with the large treasore of Johnson's oonrersation 
which I have presenred for my own enjoyment and that of the world, 
and let me exhibit what I have npon each occasion, whether more 
or less, whether a bnlse, or only a few sparks of a diamond. 
He said, " Dr. Mead lived more in the broad sunshine of life than 

« almost any man." ' 

The disaster of (General Bnrgoyne's army * was then the common 
topic of conversation. It was asked why piling their arms was 
insisted npon as a matter of snch consequence, when it seemed to be 
a circumstance so inconsiderable in itself. Johnboh. " Why, Sir, a 
French author says, ^ Ily a heauamp dt puerUUiM da/ns la guerre,* 
All distinctions are trifles, because great things can seldom occur, 
and those distinctions are settled l^y custom. A savage would as 
willingly have his meat sent to him in the kitchen, as eat it at the 
table here : as men become civilized, various modes of denoting 
honourable preference are invented." 

He this day made the observations upon the similarit/ between 
'* Basselas " and " Candide :" which I have inserted in Its proper 
place, when considering his admirable philosophical romance. He 
said, '' Candide," he thought, had more power in it than anything 

' that Voltaire had written. 

He said, " The lyrical part of Horace never can be perfectly 
translated ; so much of the excellence is in the numbers and expres- 
sion. Francis has done it the best ; 111 take his, five out of six, 
against them all." 

On Sunday, May IT, I presented to him Mr. Fullarton, of Fnllar* 

ton, who has since distinguished himself so much in India,* to whom 

he naturally talked of travels, as Mr. Brydone accompanied him in 

' his tour to Sicily and Malta. He said, " The information which we 

> Dr. Rldiard Mead wm born In ISIS, and'dtod In 1T64. Qi eoUactton of booki, pletnreib 
and eolns (whleh sold Hdt upwardB of £1C,000\ wore, during hb Ufe, moft Ub«r»lly opon to 
yobllo oorioilty. He wm nmeh Tislted hj tho Utormtl and forelfnon, and did mrtaWy ttve 
li fho ** ■on-oldne of Ufe.'^-O. 

• Iti mirrandte at Saratoga, Oetobor, 17TT.— €. 

> lalTSr, Mr. VnUarton pnbllshod a "'Hiii i fill i fcijlrti f nil riiUlr Indto.* 



hftTe ftcm modern tra?enen is much more anthentte illaii what we 
had from ancient traTellers : ancient trayellera gnessed ; modem 
trayellers meaeore. The Swiss admit that there is bnt one error in 
Stanyan.* If Brjdone were more attentire to his Bible, he would 
be a. good traveller.'' 

He said, " Lord Chatham was a DietaiUr; he possessed the power 
of putting the state in motion ; now there is no power, all order is 
relaxed." Boswell. " Is there no hope of a change to the better V* 
Johnson. ** Why, yes. Sir, when we are weary of this relaxation. 
So the city of London will appoint its mayors again by seniority.'' 
BoswiLL. '' Bnt is not that taking a mere chance for having a good 
or a bad mayor 7" Johnson. " Tes, Sir ; bnt the evil of competi- 
tion is greater than that of the worst mayor that can come: besides, 
there is no more reason to suppose that the choice of a rabble will 
be right, than that chance will be right." 

On Tuesday, May 19, 1 was to set out for Scotland in the even- 
faig. He was engaged to dine with me at Mr. Dilly's ; I waited 
upon him to remind him of his appointment and attend him thither; 
he gave me some salutary counsel, and recommended yigorons reso- 
lution against any deviation from moral duty. Boswell. " But you 
would not have me to bind myself by a solemn obligation f " John- 
son (much agitated). " What I a vow I — 0, no. Sir, a vow is a 
horrible thing I it is a snare for sin. The man who cannot go to 

heaven without a vow, may go ." Here, standing erect in the 

middle of his library, and rolling grand, his pause was truly a curi- 
ous compound of the solemn and the ludicrous : he half-whistled in 
his usual way when pleasant, and he paused as if checked by reli- 
gious awe. Methought he would have added, to Adl, but was res- 
trained. I humoured the dilemma. " What, Sir I" said I, '* *In 
mthm jusmis tM ? ' " alluding to his imitation of it» — 

** And bid him go to hett, to heU he goes.* 
I had mentioned to him a slight fault in his noble ** Imitation of 



> t<iplt Stonyma^ author •£ <fct - Q tt da a HiHaiy.'' Hh " Amim< 9t SwUwrtond* wm 
fBbBdMdinini. 



iO Uri OF JOHNSON, ^*^ 



Mn nntk Satire of JvtvuI,*' % too imv w e mm o o of the to* 
qwiMi in liii deoeiiptim of tho jooi^ ontinHiaBi at eMiBg^ ^— 

** Throiigh •]! hu Teini the ferer of renown 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
0*er Bodley's dome hie Aitnre labonn $pnadt 
And Baeon'e msnrion te e m b l ee o^er his head." 

Ha had desired me to change $pnad$ to Hrm; but for perfael 
aathenticitj, I dow had it done with his own hand.'' ' I thongfafc 
this alteration not only cured the fault, bat was more poetical, as 
it might carry an allosion to the shirt by which Hercoles was 
inflamed. 

We had a quiet, comfortaUe meeting at Mr. Billy's ; nobody 
there but oarselyes, Mr. Dilly mentioned somebody having wished 
that Milton's " Tractate on Education " should be printed along with 
his Poems in the edition of the English Poets then going on. John- 
son. " It would be breaking in upon the plan ; but would be of no 
great consequence. So far as it would be anything, it would h% 
wrong. Education in England has been in danger of being hurt by 
two of its greatest men, Milton and Locke. Milton's plan u 
impracticable, and I suppose has never been tried. Locke's, I fancy, 
has been tried often enough, but is very imperfect; it gives too 
much to one side, and too little to the other ; it gives too little to 
literature. — I shall do what I can for Dr. Watts ; but my materials 
are very scanty. His poems are by no means his best works ; I 
cannot praise his poetry itself highly, but I can praise his design." 

My illustrious friend and I parted with assurances of affectionate 
regard. 

I wrote to him on the 25th of May, from Thorpe, in Yorkshire^ 
one of the seats of A£r. Bosville, and gave him an account of my 
having passed a day at Lincoln, unexpectedly, and therefore with* 
out having any letters of recommendation, that I had been honoured 
with civilities from the Reverend Mr. Simpson, an acquaintance of 

> I%e slfp of paper on wtakh ho made the oorroetf on to dopodtod by mo In fho noUt 
Wbnrj to whieh It rolatoi, and to wMeh I haTO prtiented othor pleoof of hto handwriting.— B. 
Tot, strange to saj, the correction has noTcr boon made in any of the subsequent editions of 
tfM poem. Hay, tfio Ozlbrd edition oboerres upon It In a note, bat does not correct It In the 



^ JllEM THOmOV. at 

hifl^ and Oaptain Broadley, <^ the Lincolnshife mflite ; but matt 
particiilarlj from .the Bererend Dr. Gtordon, the chanoeilor, who 
first reoeiyed me with great politeness as a stranger, and, When I 
informed him who I was, entertained me at his house with the most 
f attering attention : I also expressed the pleasure with which I had 
fonnd that onr worthy friend, Langton, was highly esteemed in his 
own coanty town. 

Lnm S2a. FBOM MR. BOSWSLL. 

••■diatargk, Jane 18, ina 

'*Mt DiAS Sib,—* * * Since my retarn to Scotland, I have been again at 
Lanark, and hare had more conyenation with Thomson's sister. It is strange 
that Mwdech, who was his intimate friend, should hare mistaken his mother's 
maiden name, which he says was Hame, whereas Hume was the name of his 
grandmother by the mother's dde. His mother's name was Beatrix Trotter,' 
a daagh^r of Mr. Trotter of Fogo, a small proprietor of land. Thomson had 
one brother, whom he had with him in England as his amannen^; but he was 
seised with a consnmptlon, and having returned to Scotland, to try what his 
natlTe air would do for him, died young. He had three sisters : one married 
to Mr. B&n, minister of the parish of Strathaven ; one to Mr. Craig, father of 
the ingenJous architect, who gave the plan of the New Town of Edinburgh ; 
and one Vo Mr. Thomson, master of the grammar-school at Lanark. He was 
of a humune and bencTolent disposition ; not only sent raluable presents to his 
sisters, but a yearly allowance in money, and was always wishing to have it in 
his power to do them more good. Lord Lyttelton's observation, that ^ he 
loathed noch to write,' was very true. His letters to his sister, Mrs. Thomson, 
were not frequent ; and in one of them he says, * All my friends who know 
me, know how backward I am to write letters ; and never impute the negli- 
gence of my hand to the coldness of my heart.' I send you a copy of the last 
letter which she had from him ; she never heard that he had any intention of 
going into holy orders. From this late interview with his sister, I think much 
more favourably of him, as I hope yon will. I am eager to see more of your 
Prvfacu to the Poets: I solace myself with the few proof-sheets which I 
have. 

** I send another parcel of Lord Hailes's * Annals,' which you will please tt 
retud to me as soon as you conveniently can. He says, * he wishes you would 
cm a little deeper;' bat he may be proud that there is so little occasion to 
Bse the critical knife. I ever am, my dear Sir, ftc Jamis Boswkll." 

Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my request, to favour me witA 



> Dv Johnaon was by no meaiM atlMtive to minaio aeeoracy la Us **Uv«s «f Ibo VeslBt* 

tm DOtwlthfUnding my having deteeted the miatake, bf eontlniMd it. 



putieolan of Dr. JoJuuoii'g visit to Woriey-oMq^ wImio Mi 
fOotlnBoa waa at the tboae stationed aaacaptaiii in tiie Lraoefankm 
militia. I shall giYO then in his own words in a letter to no. 



'•It WM hi the nmiiMr eC the few 1V18» that hb oomplM with mf iavil^ 
ttoQ 10 oome down to the oemp 1 Weiiey, end he eUid with se ekevt • 
week; the Boene appeared, notwithstanding a great degree ol UT health that 
he seemed to labour under, to intereat and amuse him, as agreeing with the 
disposition that I believe yea knew he cenataBliy manifested towards inqninng 
into subjects of the military kind. He sate, with a patient degree of attention, 
to observe the proceedings of a regimental cour^martial, that happened to be 
called in the time of his stay with us ; and one night, as late es at eleven o^cloel^ 
he accompanied thA major of the regiment in going what are sfyied the rwufidii^ 
where he might observe the forms of visiting the guards, for the seeing that 
they and their sentries are ready in their duty on tiieir several peats* He teek 
occasion to converse at times on military topios, onoe in partaeular, that I see 
the mention of^ in your * Journal of a Tonr to the Hebrides,* which 4ies opes 
before me, as to gunpowder; which he spoke of to the same effect, in par(^ 
that you relate. 

«* On one ooeasion, when the regiment were going through thehr ezerois^ 
be went quite close to the men at one of the extremitiea of it^ and watehed aH 
their practices attentively ; and, when he came away, his remark was, * The 
men indeed do load their muskets and fire with wonderful celerity.' He was 
likewise particular in requiring to know what was the weight of the musket 
balls in use, and within what distance they might be ezpeoted to take eflbel 
when fired off. 

** In walking among the tents, and observiag the diffBtenoe between those 
of the officers and private men, he said, that the superiority of aooommodatiea 
of the better conditions of li^ to that of the inferior ones, was never exhibited 
to him in so distinct a view. The oivilities paid to him in the oamp wert^ 
from the gentlemen of the Lincolnshire regiment, one of the officers of which 
accommodated him with a tent in whieh he slept ; and firom (General Hafl, wha 
very courteously invited him to dine with him, where he appeared to be very 
well pleased with his entertainment and the oivilities he received on the pasS 
of the General ; ' the attention likewise of the General's aide<<le-eamij^ Oaptaia 
Smith, seemed to be very welcome to him, as appeared by their engi.ging in a 
great deal of discourse together. The gentlemen of the East-Y'ork regimenl 
likewise, on being informed of his coming, soUoitod Us company at dinner, bal 
by that time he had fixed his departure, so that he oonld not comply with the 
tevttation." 



« Whw I eikt iij al eevl eaprMeS to OcBOTat BaB mj isase ef Om hoaoar la ia« iMa 
my IMnd, he potttdj aiwwared, **8b, I did myMQrboaoiir.'* 



*^**^ BA8IB OF HAPPIN1S8. 61 

Lnm StS. TO JAMSS BOSWBLL, S8Q. 

**SiB, — ^I have reeelTed two letters from yon, of which the second complains 
of the neglect shown to the first. Ton most not tie yoor friends to sach 
punctual correspondence. Ton hare all possible assurances of my affection 
and esteem ; and there onght to be no need of reiterated professions. When 
it maj happen that I can gire yon either counsel or comfort, I hope it will 
neyer happen to me that I should neglect you ; but you must not think no 
criminal or cold, If I say nothing when I hare nothing to say. 

** Ton are now hai^y enough. Mrs. Boswell is recorered ; and I congratn* 
late yon upon the probability of her long life. If general approbation will 
add anything to your enjoyment, I can tell you that I have heard you men* 
tioned as a man whom everybody likee. I think life has little more to giye. 

'^ Langton has gone to his regiment. He has laid down his coach, and talks 
of making more contractions of his expense : how he will succeed, I know 
not. It is difficult to reform a household gradually ; it may be done better by 
a system totally new. I am afraid he has always something to hide. When 
we pressed him to go to Langton, he objected the necessity of attending his 
navigation ; * yet he could talk of going to Aberdeen,* a place not much nearer 
his navigation. I believe he cannot bear the thought of living at Langton in 
a state of diminution ; and of appearing among the gentlemen of the neigh* 
bourhood shorn of his beama. This is natural, but it is cowardly. What I told 
him of the increasing expense of a growing family, seems to have struck him. 
He certainly had gone on with very confused views, and we have, I think, 
shown him that he is wrong ; though, with the common deficience of adviserSi 
we have not shown him how to do right. 

** I wish you would a little correct or restrain your imagination, and imagine 
that hapinness, such as life admits, may be had at other places as well as Lon- 
don. Without aflTectlng Stoicism, it may be said, that it is our business to ex- 
empt ourselves as much as we can from the power of external things. There 
is but one solid basis of happiness ; and that is, the reasonable hope of a happy 
fiiturity. This may be had everywhere. 

" I do not blame your preference to London to other places, for it is reaUy 
to be preferred, if the choice is free ; but few have the choice of their place, or 
tiieir manner of life ; and mere pleasure ought not to be the prime motive of 
■etioa 

'*Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr. Thrale dislikes the timea, 
fike the rest of us. Mrs. Williams is sick ; Mrs. Desmoulins is poor. I have 
miserable nights. Nobody is well but Mr. Levett. I am, dear Sir, yov 
BMst, &c., Bau. JoHMaov.** 



iTteWeyeaaal, freai ChrfMIMI to WeybiMfe, tai wttnh to bad a 

hli grandioB bow poi^MM.— C 
* EOi Ia47 and flunfliy, U appoara, wort in Bastlinrt at lidi pvlod.— 0. 



In th^ eome of Ait jmt ^Srare ynm % diflhrenoe betwecfii Uiii snd 
Us Mend Mr. Strahan; the parlicnlara of which it is nnnacessarj to 
relate. Their reconciliation was comrannicated to me in a lotto 
from Mr. Strahan in the following words i — 



** The notes I showed 700 ihsl pMt befeveen him aad me were dslsd in 
Varch Isst The matter lay donwuU till 87th JbIj, when he wrote to msjf 

follows :— 

UriMMZtL TO WILUAH BTSAHAK, laa 

" * Sib,— It would be yery foolish for ns to oontinne strangers any longer. 
Yon can nerer by persistency make wrong right. If I resented too ifiti- 
monionsly, I resented only to yourself. Nobody erer saw or heard what I 
wrote. Ton saw that my anger was over ; for in a day or two I came to your 
honse. I haye given yon a longer time ; and I hope yon hare made so good 
vae of !t| as to be no longer on evil terms idth, Sir, yours, &o., 

"'Sah. Jomnov.*** 

" On this I called upon him : ami he has ifaioe dined with me." 

After this time, the same friendship as formerly continued between 
fir. Johnson and Mr. Strahan. My friend mentioned to me a little 
fiircamstanee of his attention, which, though we may smile at it, 
mast be allowed to haTc its fomidation in a nice and true knowledge 
of hnman life. " When I write to Scotland," said he, "I empby 
Strahan to frank my letters, that he may ha?e the consequence of 
appearing a parliament-man among his conntrjmen." 

LnriR 825. TO MRS. THBi^LE. 

••OetlAkina 

** As to Dr. OofUer's ^ epitaph, Kollekens has had It so long, that I hare for 
gotten how long. Ton never had it. There is a print of Mrs. Montagu, and 
I shall think myself very iU rewarded for my love and admiration, if she does 
not give me one ; she will give it nobody in whom it will excite more respect* 
fsl sentiments. But I never could get anything from her but by pushing a 
&ce ; and so, if you please, you may tell her. 

*^ When I called the other day at Burney's, I found only the young ones at 
homo ; at last came the doctor and madam, from a dinner in the country, to 
ten how they had been robbed as they returned. The doctor saved his purse* 
but gate them three guineas and some silver, of which they returned him 
three-and-sixpence, unasked, to pay the turnpike. 

> Dr. OolUv, of the Oonmoni, an cariy fMeni of Vn. tliraleV whs 4M Wt 
Msj, 177T.-0. 



^''^- mmfUBB sBRMoira. 6S 

^ I kmn «Mt tfhoe to flKr Joshaa, and he mems to 'lik* Us own perfonaane*. 
fie infl'pn||60tod «Q04her, in whioh I «m to be biuj'; im we ean thlak on tt «l 
leifloit. ^^ 

** Mrs. Williama is come home better, and the habitation is all concord and 
harmony ; only Hr. Levett harbours discontent. With .Br. Lawrence's con* 
«ent, T'\aTe,'for the last two nights, taken musk : the first night was a worse 
Bight tnan eonimon, ilie seoond, a better; but not so mtich better as that I 
dare ascribe any yirtne to the medicine. I took a scrapie each time.** 

'«eet.Sl,lT7a 
** isfir Joshna has finished my picture, and it seems to p&saae everybody, but 

I shall wait to see how it pleases you. To-day Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Des* 

moolins had a scold, and Williams was going away ; but I bid her fi«l lum iM^ 

and she came back, and rather got the upper hand." 

IdORB J»S6. TO QAPTAIN LAJ&QXGS,* 

Warlw'Gamp, 

** Uear Siiv— >When I Tcoolleot how long ago I was received with joo rnuik 
kinduess at Warley common, I am ashamed that I have not made some ki- 
gBiris8ii£terjny friends. 

"Pray how many sheep-stealers did you lionTictf and how did you pmilik 
tlifim f When are you to be cantoned in better habittttions f The air gvowi 
ttdd, and the ground damp. Longer stay in the camp cannot be withoiii 
mncj: danger to the health of the common men,. if even the offioers can esoapOi 

** Joe see that Dr. Percy is now dean of Carlisle ; above five hundred a jm^ 
with a power of presenting himself to some good living. He is provided for. 
The-eesnoD of the Club is to commenoe with that of the Parliament. Mr. 
Banks * desires to be admitted ; he will be a very honourable accession. 

**Did the king please youf The Ooxheath men, I think, have some reason 
to complain. Reynolds says your cao^ is better than theirs. I hope you find 
yourself able to encounter this weather. Take care of your own health ; and, 
■• you ean, of your men. Be pleased to make my compliments to all the gen* 
tiemex iHiose nottee I have had, and whose kindness I have experienced. I 
am, oenr Bir, ko. Sam. Johnsoh." 

I "wnAe to faim on the 18th of August, the 18th of September, 
and tne 6th of Noyember; informing him of my haying had another 
flon 'V«*3y whom I had called James; * that 1 had passed some iism 

> ^. «omi8on here addrwMS bli worthy Mend, B«iMiet Langton, Bsq., bj bli lltte as 
Mia 6f the lineolnAire M]]ltfa^ In irtleh be Insefaice been most deBerrediy raiwd to the 
tf Mt|«t.— a 

* This WM the gentleman who oontrlbated a few notei to thli woik Be WM Sf 






ftt AiehuilaA; that tlie Gonnten of Loudovoi, bow in lier ninety 
Biiith year, was as fresh as when he saw her, and remembered hiir 
with respect; and that his mother bj adoption, the Countess of 
Bglintonne, had said to me, " Tell Mr. Johnson, I lore him ex 
eeedinglj;^ that I had again suffered much from bad spirits; aoe 
that as it was yeiy long since I heard from him, I was not a littlt 
■neasy. 
The continuance of his regard for his Mend, Dr. Bnmey, appean 
om the foUowing letters : 

LammSaY. TO THB RIV. DB. WHESLBB.* 

Dkab Sn, — Dr. Barney, who brings this paper, is engaged in a Historj of 
Mnsic ; and having been told by Dr Markham of some MSS. relating to his 
snlgect, which are in the library of your college, is desirous to examine them. 
He is my friend ; and therefore I take the liberty of entreating your favoie 
and asBSStance in his inquiry ; and can assure you, with great confidence, thai 
If you knew him he would not want any interrenient solicitation to obtain the 
kindness of one who lores learning and virtue as you love them. 

*' I have been flattering myself all the summer with the hope of paying my 

annual visit to my friends ; but something has obstructed me ; I stiQ hope not 

to be long without seeing you. I should be glad of a little literary talk ; and 

glad to show you, by the frequency of my visits, how eagerly I love it, whes 

you talk it I am, dear Sir, fte., 

** Sam. JoHNSoir.'' 

Lrtu 828. TO THB ftfeV; I^R. BDWABDS. ' 

* London, Nov. i, 1778L 
«* Sir, — The bearer. Dr. Bnmey, has had some account of a Welsh mani^ 
script in the Bodleian library, from which he hopes to gain some materials for 
Ids History of Music ; but being ignorant of the language, is at a loss where t% 
And assistance. I make no doubt but you, Sir, can help him through his dif 
Acuities, and therefore take the liberty of recommending him to your fiivour 

BOM OoUege, and a YInerian Fellow, and died in Febniary, 1888, at his ohambon. In Us 
f omplo.— Hall. I had the plearare of hli aoqaalntanee. He publlahed an eAtfon of Shaka> 
l^tore V was very eonvivial ; and in other reepeeU like his &ttier— thon^ altogether on • 
Mran^ 8cale.^~'0. 

^^I'^enJamln Wheeler was entered at Trinity College, November 18, 1701. In 1176 hs wtt 
i^olnted Reigns Profeasor of Divinity and canon of Oh]1st<dnirdk.^Hiu.. 

• Idward Bdwardi entered at Jens OoUege, 1748, aet. 17; M. A. 1718; B. IX 1188; air 
D. D. 1780^HiLb 



4iMT. Ml 



HB. BOBdlT. 



i8 1 am gore yoo will Ittd: liltti a mam wwthf of arerj eltilltj Us* «Mt W 
Aewn, and every benefit that can be oonferred 

^ Bat we nraat wit let Welsh drlre w from Greek. What oomee of Xeno* 
fhont* If yoQ do not like the troable of pabUshiiig the book, do not let jonr 
eanmiflntailea be loet; eontrire that they may be pabliahed somewhere. I 
am, Sir, ko^^ fUu, Jobhsoit.*^ 

These letters procured Dr. Bomej gpreat kindness and friendly 
offices from both of these gentlemen, not only on ^hat occasion, bat 
in fhtme visits to the nniversitj. The same year Dr. Johnson dot 
only wrote to Joseph Warton in fiiTonr of Dr. Barney's yonngwt 
son, who was to be placed in the college of Winchester, but accom- 
panied him when he went thither. 

We snrely cannot bnt admire the bencToIent exertions of this 
great and good man, especially when we consider how grieyonsly he 
was afflicted with bad health, and how oncomfortable his home was 
made by the perpetaal juring of those whom he charitably accom. 
modated under his roof. He has sometimes suffered me to talk 
jocularly of his group of females, and call them his Seraglio. He 
thos mentions them, together with honest Levett, in one of his let- 
ters to Mrs. Thrale : '' Williams hates everybody ; Levett hates 
Desmoolins, and does not love Williams ; Desmoulins hates them 
both ; Poll ' loves none of them.^ 






1 Dr. Edwards was preparing an edition of Zenopbon*t Memorabilia, whlob, howerer, ht 
Ad not ttre to complete. — 0. It was pnbgp^d in I9B5, with a preftiee by Dr. Owen. 

> Misi Oarmiobael.— B. I have not learned how this lady was connected with Or. JohaaoB. 
It was no doubt his domestic experience wiMi prompted his complimentary exclamation ta 
Hannah More and her fbnr sisters, ** WluUtJUaswovMn live happUp togtth^ ! /**— Jf0r«*t 
Lift, T. L p. «T.— C 1885. 

' These connexions exposed him to trouble and incessant solicitation, which he bore wall 
•nongh ; but his inmates were enemies to his peace, and occasioned him great ^qniet ; the 
Jealousy that subsisted among them rendered his dwelling irksome to him, and he sddom 
approached it, after an eyening's conversation abroad, but with the dread of finding It a scene of 
disorder, and of having his ears filled with the complaints of Mrs. Williams of Frank^s nei^ael 
of hli du^ and inattention to the behests of his master, and of Frank against Mrs. Williams, 
^>r the authority she assumed over him, and exercised with an unwarrantable severity. 
Even those intruders who had taken shelter under his roof^ and who, in his absence firom 
home, brought thither their children, found cause to murmur ; ** thdr provision of- fbod |[jw 
■oaal7. er thefar dtamen in>drened ;** all which be chose to endure, rather than l^i^aa flj^fa 
thdr ciamoiuni by Adding his home of snoh thankless and tronblesonie guests. Nay, woiptm^ 
■Ible was he of the ingratitude of those whom he suffered thus to hang upon him, and amoDf 
whom he may be said to have divided an Income which was little more than sufficient for hli 
«wn support, that he would submit to reproach and personal afbroat from some of them ; erM 



iB uwE Of jorasov. 

btntni. TO JTAMIB 0OSWSLL, IBQ. 

^ Dbab Sik, — It ia Indeed a long time einoe I wrote, and I think jon miut 
luiTe lome reason to complain ; bowerer, joa most not let small things di» 
tnrb yon, when 70a hare sach a fine addition to yonr happiness as a new boj, 
and I hope your lady's health restored by brining him. It seems very 
probable that a little care will now restore her, if any remains of her eom 
plaints are left. 

" Toil seem, if I understand your letter, to be gaining ground at Auchin 
leek, an incident that would gire me great delight. 

* ** When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or perrersion of mind lays hold 
•pon you, make it a rule not to publish it by complaints, but exert your whole 
eare to hide it ; by endeayouring to hide it you will drive it away. Be always 
busy. 

** The Club is to meet with the parliament ; we talk of electing Banks, the 
trayeller ; he will be a reputable member. Langton has been encamped with 
his company of militia on Warley-common ; I spent five days amongst them ; 
he signalized himself as a diligent officer, and has rery high respect in the 
regiment. He presided when I was there at a court>martial ; he is now quar- 
tered in Hertfordshire ; his lady and little ones are in Scotland. Paoli came 
to the camp, and commended the soldiers. 

** Of myself I hare no great matters to say ; my health is not restored ; 
my nights are restless and tedious. The best night that I have had these 
twenty yean was at Fort Augustus. 

•« I hope soon to send you a few lires to read. I am, dear Sir, your most 

affectionate, 

* "Sam. Johnson.** 

About this time the ReverendiMr. John Hassey, who had been 
lome time in trade, and was then ifid^ergyman of the chnrch of Eng- 
land, being about to undertake ^ journey to Aleppo, and other 
parts of the East, which he accomplished, Dr. Johnson (who had 
long been in habits of intimacy with him) honoured him with the 
following letter : — 

IiRTiR 880. TO MR. JOHN HU8SBT. 

•• Bee. 88,1m. 

** DiAB Sib, — ^I hare sent you the * Grammar,* and have left you two books 
more, by which I hope to be remembered ; write my name in them ; we may, 
p^aps, see each other no more : you part with my good wishes, nor do I 
d^pair of seeing you return. Let no opportunities of vice A>rrupt you ; let 

Iifrell weald ■omollmw Inralt bim, and Ifn. WmUiiii, tai hm parasysmi «f rafi^ iSsi 
8een known to drlTo bim from hor prosenee.— HAWcm. 



M bttd MMinqito Mdaw yon; lei tbt Mlmi&eM of HfthmmtaiiB •cnfL-m yos te 
ChristiABi^. €kMl Mmi yon. I am, dear BTr, your allbot&onftte humble ier- 
k^ Sa.x. Jomreoir.'* 



JohnBOQ this year expreased great ntiBfiEM^aB at the poblieatioB 
of the first Yolame of " Discoarses to the Royal Academy,'* by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whom he always considered as one of his literary 
school. Much praise indeed is due to those excellent Discoui'ses, 
which are so nniyersally admired, and for which the author receiyed 
from the Empress of Russia a gold snuff-box, adorned with her pro* 
file in bos r^f^ set in diamonds : and containing what is infinitely 
more yalnable, a slip of paper, on which are written, with her 
imperial majesty's own hand, the following words : — " Fimr k 
ChnaJierReymiidSy en timoignage du coTUentement que fai res9eniie i la 
kdure de ses ezoeUens Discours swr la FdiUwreP 

This year, Johnson gaye the world a luminous proof that the 
yigour of his mind in all its faculties, whether memory, judgment^ 
or imagination, was not in the least abated \jKyt this year came out 
the first four yolumes of his " Prefaces, biographical and critical, 
to the most eminent of the English Poets,'^* published by the 
booksellers of London. The remaining yolumed came out in the 
year 1*780. The poets were selected^by the seyeral booksellers who 
had the honorary copyright^ which is still preseryed among them 
by mutual compact, notwithstanding the decision of the House of 
Lords against the perpetuity (jiflftertify property. We haye his 
own authority,' that by his rei^fiinendation the poems of Black- 
more, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, were added to the collection. 
Of this work I shall speak more particularly hereafter. 

LmcB 881. TO MB& ASTON. 

**BoU Ooart, riMl StrMfc, Jn. 9, ICTI. 
" DiAB Madam, — Now the new year is come, of which I wish yoa and deal 
Mrs. Gaatrel many and many returns, it is fit that I give you some account of 
the year past^ In the be^nning of it I had a difficulty of breathing, and other 
fllneas, from which, however, I by degrees recovered, and from whi6h^I am 
BOW toleiably free. In the spring and summer I flattered myself that I shoidd 
to liohfield, and forbore to write till I could tell of my intenttons WiOi 

1 lift of Watta. 
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f# ura or joHiraoK. 



osrtalntjr, and one thing or other making the jonnieT alwayi improper, 
as I did not come, I omitted to write, till at last I grew afraid of hearing ill 
news. But the other day Mr. Pr^jean * called and left word, that yoo, dear 
Madam, are grown better ; and I know not when I heard anything that pleased 
me so mnoh. I shall now long more and more to see liehAold, and partake thw 
happiness of your reooTery. 

** Now yon begin to mend, yon hsTO great enconragwient to take care of 
yourself. Do not omit anything that can conduce to your health, and when I 
some, I shall hope to enjoy with you, and dearest Mrs. Gkstrel, many pleasing 
ivmrs. Do not be angry at my long omission to write, but let me hear how 
yon both do, for you will write to nobedy, to whom your welfare will gire 
SMre pleasure, than to, dearest Madam, your most humble serrant, 

** Sam. Jobvson.** 

farm 882. TO MRS. LUGT PORTER. 

'* Bolt Oourt, Fleet Street, Jan. t, 1T7S. 

*' DsARiST Lots, — Though I have so long omitted to write, I will omit it no 
longer. I hope the new year finds you not worse than you have formerly 
been ; and I wish that many years may pass over you without bringing either 
pain or discontent. For my part, I think my health, though not good, yet 
rather better than when I left you. 

" My purpose was to have paid you my annual risit in the summer, but it 
happened otherwise, not by any journey another way, for I have never been 
many miles from London, but by such hindrances as it is hard to bring to any 
account. 

" Do not follow ray bad example, but write to me soon again, and let me 
enow of you what yott have to tell ; I ho^ it is all good. 

** Please to make my compliments to Mra. Gobb, Mrs. Adcy, and Miss Adey, 
and all the^^ ladies and gentlemen that frequent your mansion. 

*' If you want any books, or anything else that I can send you, let me know. 
I am, dear Madam, your most humble servant, Sam. Johnsoh." 

On the 22d of Janaarj, I wrote to him on seyeral topics, and 
mentioned, that as he had been so good as to permit me to have 
the proof sheets of his " Lives of the Poets/' I had written to hia 
servant, Francis, to take care of them for me. 

Lbrib 888. FROM MR. BOSWELL, ESQ. 

•*BdInbiirgli,feb.t,11Til 
*^Mt DKAB Sir,— ^arrick^s death is a striking event; not that we should 
to surprised with the death of any man who has lived sixty-two years; "but bo> 



^ Mr. Praleaa married the yonngeit of the Khmm Aston.— Habwood. 
• On Hr. Oarriek*8 monunent in Uehfleld Cathedral, he ie isid to have died, ** a^ed M 



A*^*^ UETTBR fO MISS BITITOLDI. 11 

•aiue there was a etMMtty in our late celebrated friend, whieh drofe away the 
thoughts of dsaik from any association with Atm. I am sure you will be ten* 
derlj affected with his departure ; and I would wish to hear from yon upon the 
subject. . I was obliged to him in my days of effervescence in London, when 
poor Derrick was my goremor ; and since that time I receired many ciyilities 
from him. Do you .remember how pleasing it was, when I received a letter 
from him at Inverary, upon our first return to civilized living afber our Hebri« 
dean Journey f I shall always remember him with affection as well as admira- 
tion. 

** On Saturday last, being the 80th of January, I drank coffee and old por^ 
and had solemn conversation with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a nonjuring 
bishop, a very learned and worthy man. He gave two toasts, which you will 
believe I drank with cordiality. Dr. Samuel Johnson and Flora Macdonald. I 
sat about four hours with him, and it was really as if I had been living in the 
last century. The episcopal church of Scotland, though faithful to the royal 
house of Stuart, has never accepted of any e&nge (TSlire since the revolution ; 
it is the only true episcopal church in Scotland, as it has its own succession of 
bishops. For as to the episcopal clergy, who take the oaths to the present 
government, they indeed follow the rites of the church of England, but, as 
Bishop Falconer observed, * they are not episeapals ; for they are under no 
bishop, as a bishop cannot have authority beyond his diocese.* This venerable 
gentleman did me the honour to dine with me yesterday, and be laid his hands 
upon the heads of my little ones. We had a good deal of curious literary con- 
versation, particularly about Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, with whom he lived in 
great friendship. 

'* Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life makes one embrace more 
closely a valuable friend. My dear and ji^uch respected Sir, may Grod preserve 
you long in this world while I am in \^^J iy:p. ever, your most obliged, and 
affectionate humble servant, .^gj^^ " James Boswell.** 

LiTTXB 884. TO MISS REYNOLDS. 

•'reb.lO,im. 

** Dkarbst Madam, — ^I have never deserved to be treated as you treat me 
When you employed me before, I undertook your affair and succeeded, bu 
then I succeeded by choosing a proper time, and a proper time I will try U. 
choose again. 

'* I have about a week's work to do, and then I shall come to live in town, 
and will first wait on you in Dover Street You are not to think that I neglect 
you, for your nieces will tell you how rarely they have seen me. I will w,ai^^ 
on you as soon as I can, and yet you must resolve to talk thing? aver witnonfc 



."ins c 



ywn.** Bat U to a mtotake, and Mr. BosweU Is perfectly eorreet. OarriCk was baptliad si 
BereAnrd. Feb. 88, 1716-17, and died at hto house in Londt^a, JanoaiylO, 1T19. The 
nej of lapidary inscriptions to well 
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MBpVt iiiHi "yoQ Hiik iMi^ II16 !• MMh <ppoi'l BuHlflt^ uA bo usiiiod, dsAreil 
4«Ar, ttmt I ah^iikl kane yery Utde efljoyment of thftt €kj in winch I hmd nefw 
ieolftd aay npyiifMiity of doiiig^ goo4 t» yo«. I on, dearest Msdam, yooi 
4aibW MTT ani, 8am. Jvehiov." 



Unrn 886. TO KBSL LUOT PQBTBB. 

•• MH CmH, UmI MNtt, Mar* «, ItlfL 
** Mt obar Lotb, — Since \ heard from jou, I sent you a little print, and two 
tennrek of eyBten, and I shall haTe some Uttle books to send jon soon. I have 
•eeo Mr. Pearwm, and am pleased to find that he has got a living. I was 
fawrried when he was with me, but had time to hear that my friends were all 
well. 

^ Fofkr Mrs. Adey was, I thinly, a good woman, and therefore her death is 
less to be lamanted ; bat it is not pleasant to think how uncertain it is, thaf 
wImu firienda part, they will ever meet again. My old complaint of flatnlenoei 
and ti|^ and stwrt breath, oppress me heavily. My nights are rery restless 
I think of oonsolting the doctor to-morrow. 

** This lias been a mild winter, for which I hope yon have been the betteit 
Take what oare you can of yourself, and do not forget to drink. I was some« 
how or othor hindered from coming into the country last summer, but I think 
of eoodng this year. I am, dear love, your most humble serrant, 

**Bam. JoHiraoir.* 

Umm 88«. TO MBS. ASTON. 

** Bolt Ompt, fleet Street, Macoh 4, im. 

Dkar Madam, — Mrs. Gastrell and you are very often in my thoughts, though 
I do not write as often as might be expected from so much love and so mnek 
respect. I please myself with thinking that I shall see you again, and shall find 
you better. But futurity is uncertain : poor David [Qarrick] had doobtless 
many futurities in his head, which death has intercepted — a death, I believe, 
totally unexpected : he did not in his last hour seem to think his life in dan* 
ger. 

" My old complaints hang heavy on me, and my nights are very imcomforla^ 

ble and unquiet ; and sleepless- nights make heavy days. I think to go to n(y 

pbjdician, and try what can be done. For why should not I grow better as 

srell as you ? 
^* Now you are better, pray, dearest Madam, take care of yourself. I hopo 

to come this summer and watoh you. It will be a very pleasant journey if I oai^ 

find you and dear Mrs. Gastrell well I sent you two barrels of oysters ;, if yoa 

would wish for more, please to send yoor oommands to, Madam, your moH 

humble sorvaBt» Sam. Jomrmmu** 



^**' ^ URTBR TO ICBS. THRALI. VB 

Lnvn StY. TO HBa THRALB. 

**I will come to see yoa on Saturday, only let me know whether I mnsiooiiid 
Id the Borough, or am to be taken up here. 

" I got my Livea, not yet quite printed, pot neatly together, and aent them 
totheking: what he says of th«m I know not If the king is a Whig, ho will 
Miilkothett: liolltaQjUi^. fh^r* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

inn. 

Mr. TMk«>k ••Odt«^lln of Um Worid-**yioai of WakaflaM**- 
Ul Anthorlty— London— ** Gorenunent of the Tongue "— Qood Frfday— Baster doj— laii 
BUnnlng^-Olaret, Port, Brandy— Shtinpeare's Witches— Lochlomond—LIbwty—floAmaa 
Johnson and Topham Beanclerk— Mallet— FrIendBhip—Balogy on Garrick— ** Art of fetttag 
(trunk **— Empirics— Parmtal Afflsetion— Lord Marohmont— Pope— Pamdl^ **H«idII**- 
OmroqiMndonoo. 

On the 22d of Febniary I had written to him again, complaining of 
his silence, as I had heard he was ill, and had written to Mr. Thrato 
for information concerning him ; and I announced my intention of 
soon being again in London. 

V 
LsTTiB M8. TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

*«Marehl8,lTTI. 

^ DiAB Sib,— Why ahould you take such detight to make a bustle, to write 
to Mr. Thrale that { ajn negligent, and to Francis to do what is so very unne- 
cessary? Thrale, you may be sure^ cared not about it; and I shall spare 
Francis the trouble, by ordering a set both of the Lives and Poets to dear Mr& 
Boswell;' in acknowledgment df hS^ inarmalade. Persuade her to accept 
them, and accept them kindly. .If P thought she would receire them scorn* 
fully, I would send them to Miw'BcwweU, who, I hope, has yet none of her 
mammals ill-will to me. .j 

** I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to some other friends, to Lord 
Hailes first His second volume lies by my bed-side ; a book surely of great 
labour, and to every just thinker of great delight Write me word to whom I 
ihall send besides. Would it please Lord Auchinleck ? Mrs. Thrale waits in 
4ie coach. I am, dear Sir, &a Sam. Johmbov.'* 

This letter crossed me on the road to London, where I arrived on 
•iUdndAy, March 15, and next morning, at a iate hour, found Dr. 
'iRAi&SOn jdtting oyer hiB tea, attended by Mrs. Desmonlins, Mr. hsf* 

wmA a Ml ■ia ganti y bowd and ffii, wUoa was nodvad aa a thj fcandaooio 



Mi Jit. TO. MB. TABKBB'S " ODB." 75 

ttt| and a olergymaai who had oome to tabmit Bome po«tieaI pieoM 
to hii reviBion. It is wonderful what a number and yarietj of writ- 
en, some of them even unknown to himi prevailed on his good 
nature to look oyer their works, and suggest corrections and 
improyements. My arriyal interrupted, for a little while, the impor- 
tant business of this true representatiye of Bajes ; upon this being 
resumed, I found that the subject under immediate consideration 
was a translation, yet in manuscript, of the " Oarmen Seculare " of 
Horace, which had this year been set to music, and performed as a 
public entertainment in London, for the joint benefit of Monsieur 
Philidor * and Signer Baretti. When Johnson had done readiug, 
the author asked him bluntly, " If upon the whole it was a good 
translation V Johnson, whose regard for truth was uncommonly 
strict, seemed to be puzzled for a moment what answer to make, as 
he certainly could not honestly commend the performance : with 
exquisite address he eyaded the question thus, " Sir, I do not say 
that it may not be made a yery good translation." Here nothing 
whateyer in fayour of the performance was affirmed, and yet the 
writer was not shocked. A printed " Ode to the Warlike Genius 
of Britain" came next in reyiew. The bard* was a lank bony 
figure, with short black hair ; he was writhing himself in agitation, 
while Johnson read, and, showing his teeth in a grin of earnestness, 
exclaimed in broken sentences, and in a keen sharp tone, " Is that 
poetry. Sir t — Is it Pindar P' ^q'|[|fSQN. " Why, Sir, there is here 
a great deal of what is calleddpQetiry/' Then, turning to me, the 
poet cried, " My muse has not been^ong upon the town, and (point- 
faig to the Ode) it trembles under the hand of the great critic." 
Johnson, in a tone of displeasure, asked him, " Why do you praise 
Anson V I did not trouble him by asking his reason for this ques- 
tion.* He proceeded: — '^Here is an error. Sir; you haye made 



Philidor, ft mnridan «id ohcn-plajcr of wnlmnat. bi 17TT, Im piibliah«d 
* AaaljM da Jen dM BdiMi.'* 

* nii WM a Itf. Taakflr. Mr. D*Ifrft«ll InfomHi me the* tiiie portrait Is so aoearat^ 
drawn, thai beuig, tome yean alter the pnbUoaUon of thie work, at a wateriorpM^ ooihe 
•eaet of I>«tod, be was Tidted by Mr. Taelcer, wboee name, bowerer, be did not tben l^fjr, 
bat was so stmck with his rasemblaaoe to BosweU^s picture, that he asked him whether be 
bad not bad an tnterrlew wltb Dr. Johnson, and it appeared that be was todeed tbe aatbof 
•f ** Tbe Wariike Genius of BrltabL^-C 

* He diaHked Lord Aneoa probably from loeal oolitici. On one oeeasbm bo vMlod Lord 
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4kmaa»iMMMJ^ ^*FiapM%, fiKr -(oM the nUknAM) *; H kavir 
•It B«t (in « hnnr tOM) ft wbm to pttj « oomplimeflt to ite 
'Boohau of Defonthire, vibk wliidi iier gnee was 'pleased. Shi&m 
irslkiiig aeroBB Oozfaeatfa in the niflitarj anifonn, aiul I sappoBS )lMf 
to be Idle geninB of Bntain!" Jomaov. ''Sir, jan. are giving-aTaa 
ion for it ; bai tiiat iriU not makiD it i^^t. Yon may hove a tea 
son whj two and two should maice fire ; 'bat thej wHl etiU aaaka 
hat fonr.'* 

Althoogli I waa SBveral tinua with liim in the ^orae of the fo( 
i>wing dajBy sndi it aeeans were mj oooiqpatiDnSy or audi my negii- 
gence, that I hare preserved no memorial of his eonversation iSl 
Priday, Mardi 26, when I visited him. He said he e3q)eeted to ha 
attacked on aoeoont of his '^ Lbes of the Poets." " Howotbt;'' 
mid he, '' I would ratlier be attacked tlian mmotioed. For tin 
irorst thing yon can do to an author is to be silent as to lik works. 
An assault upon a town is a bad tiling ; bat starring it is BtiU 
worse ; an assault may be nnsacoeasful, yoa may imve more men 
killed than yoa kill ; bat if yoa starve the town, yon are sure ef 
victory.* ^ 

Talking of a fnead of oars associating witii persons of very dis- 
oordant principles and oharactera ; I said he was a very aaivefBd 
amn, quite a maa of the world. Johmsok. ** Tes, Sir ; but oae 
may be so much a aukn of the wedd, as to be nothing in the worid. 
I remember a passage in Quldiiiaiitfii ' Vicar of Wakefield^ ' which he 
was afterwards fool enough to eipnge. ' I do not love a man who 
is zealous for noihmg.'^ BbswwtL. "That was a fine passage;'* 
Johnson. '' Yes, Shr : there was^another fine passage too, which he 
«truek out : ' When I was a young man, being anxious to distiOf 
guish myself, I was perpetually starting new propositions. But 1 
soon gave this over ; for I found that generally what was new wsa 
false."* * I said I did not like to sit with people of whom I had 



▲nMD^ —ai, and altboiisli* u Iw oooAMMd, ** well ncOwta aodUndly t wi td, h% 
tmanrti of ft wH, rldtealad tbeiiuMter «r Om home b«for« Im had left tt «■ 

Umn ta a V«mple«rtkt Wlnd^ an «lileh hamada tba-Mlowlas tfkfmmt 




dratasi *»«"""» laada ; 4|ni debnlt omnia rantia, 

Qnam bane yantomm anrgara templa Jabal l—IHomri't AnMd«it9.— C 

* Dr. Bomay, In a nota Introduoad in a former paga* b aa ana n Sa ned ttde ffir i wim a l aBae aea* 



not ft good oiMmon. Johnson. " But yon niist not indnlge yom 
delicacy too maeh, or yon wMl be a iti&-dr4Ue man all your life. 

LnriR 889. TO HR& THRALB. 

«*liaMk 18,1118. 
'* On Monday I came hie to Mrs. Vetey. Mrs. Montagu wae there ; I oaUed 
for the print/ and got good words. The evening was not brilliant, but I had 
thanks for my company. The night was troublesome. On Tuesday I fasted, 
and went to the doctor : he ordered bleeding. On Wednesday I had the tea 
poif fasted, and was blooded. Wednesday nij^t was better. To-day I have 
dined at Mr. StrahanX ^t Islington,^ with his new wife. To-night there will 
be opium ; to-morrow the tea-pot ; then h^h for Saturday. I wish the doo- 
tor would bleed me again. Yet everybody that I meet says that I look better 
than when I was last met.*' 

Daring my stay in London this spring, I find I was anaoeonnta- 
bly negligent in preserving Johnson's sayings, more so than at any 
time when I was happy enough to have an opportHnity of hearing 
his wisdom and wit. There is no help for it now. I must content 
myself with presenting snch scraps as I have. Bat I am neverthe- 
less ashamed and vexed to think, how much has been lost. It is 
not that there was a bad crop this year, bat that I was not suffi- 
ciently careful in gathering it in. I therefore, in some instances, 
can only exhibit a few detached fragments. 

Talking of the wonderful concealment of the author of the cele- 
brated letters signed Junius , he said, " I should have believed Burke 
to be Junius, because I know no man but Burke who is capable of 
writing these letters ; but Burke spontaneously denied it to me. 
The case would have been different, had I asked him if he was the 
author ; a man so questioned, as to an anonymous publication, may 
think he has a right to deny if 

He observed that his old Mend, Mr. Sheridan, had been honoured 
with extraordinary attention in his own country, by having had an 



ktm Hli remark, however. Is aoi wboUy mperflnoos, m it Meorftelns that tbe words whkh 
Ctoldfmlth had put Into the moath of a flctitloos character in the ** View of Wakefield,** end 
iriileh, as we learn firom nr. loknsoo, he afterwards ozpanged, lehrted, Uke maoj other ]»si> 
lagos fn his dotoI, to hlmselt^M. 

^ Mrs. Montagu's portrait.— 0. 

* In Upper Street, aearly opp ssHi the ihwih. the he«i his andeiiene no estirtn 
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^zoeption made in hu fayour in an IriBh aot of jiarliament eonoern? 
bg insolyent debtors. " Thug to be singled out," said he, ^< by a 
legislature, as an objeot of publio consideration and kindness, is a 
proof of no oommon merit." 

At Streatham, on Mondaji March 29, at breakfast, he main- 
tained that a father had no right to oontrol the inclinations of his 
daughter in marriage. 

On Wednesday, March 81, when I yisitod him^ and eonfessed an 
excess of which I had very seldom been guilty — that I had spent a 
whole night in playing at cards, and that I could not look back on it 
with satisfaction — ^instead of a harsh animadversion, he mildly said, 
<< Alas, Sir, on how few things ean we look back with satisfaction !" 

On Thursday, April 1, he commended one of the Dukes of Deyon- 
shire for << a dogged yeraoity." He said, too, ** London is nothing 
to some people ; but to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, Lon* 
don is the place. And there b no place where economy can be so 
well practised as in London : more can be had here for the money, 
even by ladies, than any where else. You cannot play tricks with 
your fortune in a small place ; you must make an uniform appear- 
ance. Here a lady may have well-furnished apartments, and elegant 
dress, without any meat in her kitohen." 

I was amused by considering with how much ease and coolness 
he could writo or talk to a friend, exhorting him not to suppose that 
happiness was not to be found as well in other places as in London ; 
when he himself was at all times sensible of its being, compara- 
tively speaking, a heaven upon earth. The truth is, that by those 
who from sagacity, attention, and experience, have learnt the full 
advantage of London, its pre-eminence over every other place, not 
only for variety of enjoyment, but for comfort, will be felt with ft 
philosophical exultation. The freedom from remark and petty cen* 
sure, with which life may be passed there, is a circumstance which a 
man who knows the toasing restraint of a narrow circle must relish 
highly. Mr. Burke, whose orderly and amiable domestic habits 
might make the eye of observation less irksome to him than to most 
men, said once very pleasantly, in my hearing, << Though I have the 
honour to represent Bristol, I should not like to live there ; I should 
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be obllg<ed to be so mneh upon my good hehofvumr.^ In London, a 
■ittn Bay KTe in splendid society at one time, and in frogal retire- 
ment at another, withont animadversion. There, and there alone, 
a man's own honse is tml j his catUe, in which he can be in perfeci* 
safety fh>m intrusion whenever he pleases. I never shall forget how 
well this was expressed to me one day by Mr. Meynell : " The chief 
advantage of London," said he, ** is, that a man is always so near 
kis hwn&mJ* 

He said of one of his old acquaintances, '*He is very fit for 
travelling governor. He knows French very well. He is a man ot 
good principles; and there would be no danger that a young 
gentleman should catch his manner ; for it is so very bad, that it 
must be avoided. In that respect he would be like the drunken 
Helot." 

A gentleman has informed me, that Johnson said of the same per- 
son, '' Sir, he has the most iiw^rkd understanding of any man 
whom I have ever known." 

On Friday, April 2, being Oood Friday, I visited him in the 
morning as usual ; and finding that we insensibly fell into a train of 
ridicule upon the foibles of one of our friends, a very worthy man, 
I, by way of a check, quoted some good admonition from " The 
Government of the Tongue," that very pious book. It happened 
also remarkably enough, that the subject of the sermon preached 
to us to-day by Dr. Burrows, the rector of St. Clement Danes, was 
the certainty that at the last day we must give an account of '' the 
. deeds done in the body ;" and amongst various acts of culpability 
he mentioned evil-speaking. As we were moving slowly along in the 
crowd from church, Johnson jogged my elbow, and said, '' Did you 
attend to the sermon ?" '' Tes, Sir," said I ; ''it was very applica 
ble to «f." He, however, stood upon the defenave. " Why, Sir 
the sense of ridicule is given us, and may be lawfully used. The 
•BtlM^ of ' Hie Oovemment of the Tongue ' would have us treat all 
men alike." 

In tne interval between morning and evening service, he endea- 
voured to employ himself earnestly in devotional exercise ; and, as 
be has mentioiied in his ^ Ptayers and Meditations," gave me, " LtM 
Pmsiet de FoMhal^^* that I night not iatemipt bin. I preservs 
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the booK with reyerenoe. His presenting it to me Is marked npoB 
it with his own hand, and I have found in it a tmly diyine nnction. 
We went to church again in the afternoon. 

On Saturday, April 8, 1 yisited him at night, and foand him sitting 
in Mrs. Williams's room, with her, and one who he afterwards told 
me was a natural son * of the second Lord Southwell. The table had 
a singular appearance, being coyered with a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of oysters and porter for his company, and tea for himselC I 
mentioned my haying heard an eminent physician, who was lumself 
a Christian, argue in fayour of uniyersal toleration, and maintain, 
that no man can be hurt by another man's differing from him in 
opinion. Johnson. " Sir you are to a certain degree hurt by know- 
ing that eyen one man does not belieye.'^ 

** April 2.— Good Fridaj. — ^I am now to reriew * the last year, and find little 
but dismal yacuity, neither bmrinefls nor pleasure ; much intended, mzi litUe 
done. My health is much broken ; my Lights aflford me little rest. 1 aaTe 
tried opium, but its help is oounterbalanoed with great disturbanoe ; it prevents 
the spasms, but it hinders sleep. Ood, have meroy on me t 

" Last week I published (the first part of) the Lives of the Poets, written, I 
hope, in such a manner as may tend to the promotion of piety. 

** In this last year I have made yery little acquisition ; I hare scaroely read 
anything. I maintain Mrs. * and her daughter. Other good of myself 

I know not where to find, except a little charity. But I am now in my seyen* 
tieth year ; what can be done, ought not to be delayed. 

" April 8, 1779, 11 p.m. — Baster-eye. — ^Thia is the time of my annual reriew 
and annual resolution. The reyiew is comfortless ; little done. Part of the Life 
of Dryden and the Life of Milton have been written; bat my mind hai 
neither been improved nor enlarged. I hare read little, almost nothing. 
And I am not conscious that I hare gained any good, or quitted any e^ 
habits. 

'* April 4, 1779, Easter-day. — ^I rose about half an hour after nine, trail- 
scribed the prayer written last night ; And by negleoting to count time sat too 
long at breakfast, so that I came to church at the first lesson. I attended the 
Litany pretty well ; but in the pew could not hear the communion serrioe, and 
~ the prayer for the church militant Before I went to the altar I prayed 



1 M MifUiu Lowe, a paiatw, In whose fttTow Johmon, toaio yoait alt«r, wxete a Mn4 
ettor to Sir Joshua R«!fiiolds.~lC. 

* Dr. Johmon** annual roriow of hit oondnet appoais le have heon tUs 
4etallod and sovoro ttuui nmaL— 0. 

* No doahiMis. DwnonHm and Imt daoghtor.— 01 
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Ihe occtflioBBl prayvr. At Ibe alter I commended my e 4,^* lAd agun prayMl 
the prayer ; I then pnyed tba eoUecta, and again mj own prayer by memory. 
I left out a clause. I then raceired, I hope with earnestneas; and while 
others received, sat down ; but thinking that posture, though usual, improper, 
I rose and stood. I prayed again, in the pew, but with what prayer I have 
forgotten. When I used the occasional prayer at the altar, I added to the 
general purpose, — ^To aroid idleness. I gare two shiHings to the plate. 

" Before I went I used, I think my prayer, and endeavoored to calm my 
mind. After my return I used it again, and the collect for the day. Lord 
have mercy upon me I I have for some nights called Francis to prayers, and 
last night discoursed with him on the sacrament." (Pr. & Med., p. 171-176.) 

On Easter day, after solemn serrice at St. PaaFs, I dined with 
him. Mr. Allen, the printer, was also his gnest. He was nncom- 
monlj silent ; and I have not written down anything, except a sin 
l^e carious fiacty which, baring the sanction of his inflexible reradtj, 
may be received as a striking instance of homan insensibility and 
feconsideration. As he was passing by a fishmonger who was skin< 
aing an eel alive, he heard him " cnrse it, becaase it would not lie 
itill." 

On Wednesday, April f , I dined with him at Sir Joshua Bey- 
noldfl's. I hare not marked what company was there. Johnson 
harangued npon the qnalities of different liquors ; and spoke with 
great contempt of claret, as so weak that "a man would be 
drowned by it before it made him drunk .^ He was persuaded to 
drink one glass of it, that he might judge, not from recollection, 
which might be dim, but from immediate sensation. He shook 
his head, and said, '' Poor stuff I No, Sir, claret is the liquor for 
boys ; port for men ; but he who aspires to be a hero (smiling) 
must drink brandy. In the first place the flavour of brandy is 
most grateful to the palate ; and then brandy will do soonest for a 
Ban what drinking etm do for him. There are, indeed, few who are 
able to drink brandy. That is a power rather to be wished for 
liton attained. And yet," proceeded he, '^ as in all pleasure hope is 
a considerable part, I know not but fruition comes too quick by 
brandy. Florence wine I think the worst ; it is wine only to the 

> TheM letten (wUch Dr. Strahan seems not to have understood, p. 198), ptuhtUfy 
Bmtrm ^Xm, ** depart9dJHtnde.^—C Some critics bare objected to Oyifrai In this 
bm It ii so Qsed in Euripides. See gnpp. y. 276.— 0. 1886. 
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tj» ; it ]b wine neither while 70a are drinking it, nor after yon haye 
drunk it ; it neither pleases the taste, nor exhilarates the spirits." 
I reminded him how heartily he and I used to drink wine together, 
when we were first acquainted ; and how I used to have the head- 
ache after sitting np with him. He did not like to have this 
recalled ; or, perhaps, thinking that I boasted improperly, resolved 
to haye a witty stroke at me : ** Nay, Sir, it was not the ime that 
made your head ache, bnt the tense that I pat into it." Boswsll. 
*^ What, Sir I will sense make the head ache ?" Johnson. *' Yes, 
Sir (with a smilej, when it is not nsed to if No man who has a 
true relish of pleasantry coold be offended at this ; especially if 
Johnson in a long intimacy had giren him repeated proofis of his 
regard and good estimation. I nsed to say that as he had given me 
a thonsand pounds in praise, he had a good right now and then to 
take a guinea from me. 

On Thursday, April 8, 1 dined with him at Mr. Allan Ramsa^, 
with Lord Graham' and some other company. We talked of 
Shakspeare's witches. Johnson. "They are beings of his own 
creation ; they are a compound of malignity and meanness, without 
any abilities ; and are quite different from the Italian magician. 
King James says in his ' Dsemonology,' ' Magicians command the 
devils ; witches are -their servants.' The Italian magicians are 
elegant beings." Ramsay. ''Opera witches, not Drury Lane 
witches." Johnson observed that abilities might be employed 
in a narrow sphere, as in getting money, which he said he believed 
no man could do without vigourous parts, though concentrated to 
a point Ramsat. "Tes, like a strong horse in a mill; he pulls 
better." 

Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of vLochlomond, on 
he banks of which is his family seat, complained of the climatOp 
and said he could not bear it. Johnson. " Nay, my lord, don't 
talk so : you may bear it well enough. Tour ancestors have borne 
it more years than I can tell." This was a handsome compliment 
to the antiquity of the house of Montrose. His lordship told me 
afterwards that he only affected to complain of the climate, lest, if 
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he had spoken as favourably of his country as be really thought, 
Dr. Johnson might have attacked it. Johnson was yery conrteoiL 
to Lady Margaret Macdonald. ''Madam/' said he, ''when . 
was in the Isle of Skye, I heard of the people ronning to take 
the stones off the road lest Lady Margaret's horse shonld 
stumble." 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Drnmmond at Naples as a man of 
tztraordinary talents ; and added, that he had a great loy« 
of liberty, Johnson. " He is fov/ngf^ my lord (looking to his 
lordship with an arch smile) ; all boys love liberty, till experi- 
ence conyinces them they are not so fit to govern themselves as they 
imagined. We are all agreed as to our own liberty ; we would have 
as much of it as we can get ; but we are not agreed as to the liberty 
of others : for in proportion as we take, others must lose. I believe 
we hardly wish that the mob should have liberty to govern us. 
When that was the case some time ago, no man was at liberty 
not to have candles in his windows." Ramsay. " The result is, that 
order is better than confusion." Johnson. " The result is, that 
order cannot be had but by subordination." 

On Friday, April 16, 1 had been present at the trial of the un 
fortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantic jealous love, had 
shot Miss Ray, the favourite of a nobleman.* Johnson, in whose 
company I dined to-day with some other friends, was much interest- 
ed by my account of what passed, and particularly with his praye* 
for the isercy of Heaven. He said, in a solemn fervid tone, "1 
hope he shall find mercy." 

This day a violent altercation arose between Johnson and Beau- 
derk, which having made much noise at the time, I think it pro- 
per, in order to prevent any future misrepresentation, to give a 
minute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge Blackstone 
had done, that his being furnished with two pistols was a proof 
that he meant to shoot two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, " No ; 
for that every wisei man who intended to shoot himself took two 
pifitok that he might be sure of doing it at once. Lord % 
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•gonj. Mr. ,^ wlio loved buttered muffins, but dnrat not 

eat them becaiee they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot 
himself : and then he eat three battered mnifins for breakfast before 
shooting himselfy knowing that he sho«ld not be troubled with iodiges- 
tioD ; he had two charged pistols ; one was found lying charged upon 
the table by him, after he had shot himself with the other."— "Well,'' 
said Johnson, with an air of trinmph, '' you see here one pistol was 
sufficient.'' Beaaclerk replied smartly, ** Becaose it happened to 
kill him." And either then or a very little afterwards, being piqued 
at Johnson's triumphant remark, added, " This is what you don't 
know, and I do." There was then a cessation of the dispute ; and 
some minutes interyened, during which, dinner and the glass went 
on cheerfully ; when Johnson suddenly and abruptly exclaimed, 
"Mr. Beauclerk, how came you to talk so petulantly to me, as 
^This is what you don't know, but what I know V One thing / 
know which fou don't seem to know, that you are very unciril." 
BsAUOLBRK. " Because fou began by being unciril (which you 
always are). The words in parentheses were, I believe, not heard 
by Dr. Johnson. Here again there was a cessation of arms. 
Johnson told me, that the reason why he waited at first some time 
without taking any notice of what Mr. Beauclerk said, was because 
he was thinking whether he should resent it. But when he con^ 
tidered that there were present a young lord and an eminent travel- 
ler, two men of the world, with whom he had never dined before, he 
was apprehensive that they might think they had a right to take 
such liberties with him as Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved he 
would not let it pass ; adding, "that he would not appear a cow- 
ard." A little while after thiSt, the conversation turned on the vio- 
lence of Hackman's temper. Johnson then said, " It was his busi- 
ness to ammamd his temper, as my Mend, Mr. Beaaclerk, should 
have done some tune ago." Beauolebk. " I should learn of 9011, 

> 8mm tbon^ ttwl Mr. DAincv (wkoM nUde k i«eord«4 la Um OtnM<iinn^ Mh*- 
ite* tat 1770, p. 888), was here meant ; but I haye aiqoe learned that it waa John80B*M 
«M Mend, Mr. FUaheif^ert, wfco tcnrfiuifted Mb own Uft, JamsT 2, 1779. Thii oafR«» 
ttiMi Is 80 fitf important, that perhaps Bfr. BeAoclwfc*s levltj In mentioning an OTont whleh 
was probably rery palnlU to Johnson, maj hare diapoeed him lo the a B beegnent, and, ii 
•neh «asa, Mvisaafela asMriW*— 0> IStt* 



Sir." Johnson. " Sir, joa hare giyen me opportimities enough of 
learning, when I have been in yemr company. No man loTes to be 
treated with contempt." Bbauclbbk (with a polite inclination 
towards Johnson). "Sir, you have known me twenty years, and 
howeyer I may haTe treated others, yon may be snre I conld never 
treat yon with contempt." Johnson. "Sir, yon have said more 
than was necessary." Thus it ended ; and Beanclerk's coach not 
having come for him till very late. Dr. Johnson and another gentle- 
man sat with him a long time after the rest of the company were 
gone ; and he and I dined at Beanclerk's on the Saturday se'nnight 
following. 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the following particiH 
lars of his conversation : 

" I am always for getting a boy forward in his learning ; for 
that is a snre good. I wonld let him at first read any English 
book which happens to engage his attention ; because you have 
done a great deal, when you have brought him to have entertain- 
ment from a book. He'll get better books afterwards." 

" Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of his projected life 
of the Duke of Marlborough. He groped for materials, and thought 
of it, till he had exhausted his mind. Thus it sometimes happens 
ihat men entangle themselves in wheir own schemes." 

" To be contradicted in order to force yon to talk is mighty unpleaeh 
ing. Yon shine, indeed ; but it is by being gr€wndP 

Of a gentleman who made some figure among the literati of his 
time (Mr. Fitzhorbert), he said, " What eminence he had was by a 
felicity of manner : he had no more learning that what he could not 

help." 

On Saturday, April 24, 1 dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk's with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Jones (afterwards Sir William), Mr. Lang- 
ton, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Paradise and Dr. Higgins. I mentioned that 
Mr. Wilkes had attacked Oarrick to me, as a man who had no friend. 
Johnson. " I believe he is right. Sir. Oi p,}ji^, ov ^lAo?— He had 
friends, but no friend. Garrick was so diffused, he had no man to 
whom he wished to unbosom himself. He found people always 
ready to applaud him, and that always for the same thing ; so he 
saw ofe with great uniformity.'' I took upon me, for once, to fight 
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with QoliaVs ireapons, and play the flopihist. — ** Oarriek did not 
need a friend, as be got from eferybodj aO he wanted. What is a 
IHend t One who supports joa, and comforts yon, while others da 
aot. Friendship, yon know, Sir, is tlk# corral drop, * to make the 
aanseons drangfat of life go down ^ bnt If the draught be not nans^ 
ens, if it be all sweet, there is no occasion for that drop.'' JoEOih 
BOK. ^* Many men woold not be content to liye so. I hope I shonU 
not. They wonld wish to haye an intimate friend, with whom they 
might compare minds, and cherish prirate yirtnes." One of the 
company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, as a man who had no friend. 
Johnson. ** There were more materials to make friendship in Cko^ 
rick, had he not been so diffnsed.'' Boswell. ** Ghirrick was pore 
gold, bat beat oat to thin leaf. Lord Chesterfield was tinsel" 
Johnson. " Oarriek was a yery good man, the cheerfollest man of 
his age ; a decent liyer in a profession which is supposed to giye 
indulgence to licentiousness ; and a man who gaye away freely 
money acquired by himself. He began the world with a great hun- 
ger for money ; the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a f&mily whose 
study was to make four-pence do as much as others made four-pence- 
halfpenny do. But when he had got money, he was yery liberal." 
I presumed to animadyert on his eulogy on Oarriek, in his ** Lives 
of the Poets." ** You say, Sir, his death eclipsed the gaiety of na- 
tions." Johnson. " I could not haye said more nor less. It is the 
truth ; edipsedf not extinguished; and his death did- eclipse ; it was 
like a storm." Boswell. " But why nations 7 Did his gaiety ex- 
tend further than his own nation ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, some 
exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, nations may be said, if we 
allow the Scotch to be a nation, and to haye gaiety — ^which they 
haye not. You are an exception, though. Come, gentlemen, let us 
candidly admit that there is one Scotchman who is cheerful." Beav- 
OLERK. " But he is a yery unnatural Scotchman " I, however, cob* 
tinned to think the compliment to Oarriek hyperbolically untrue. 
His acting had ceased some time before his death ; at any rate, h« 
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had acted in Ireland but a short time, at an early period of his llfe^ 
and neyer in Scotland. I objected, also, to what appears an anla- 
elimaz of praise, when contrasted with the preceding panegyric— 
" and diminished the public stock of harmless pleasure 1'^ Is not 
harmless pkaswe yer j tame f" Johnson. " Nay, Sir, harmless ple»* 
snre is the highest praise. Pleasure is a word of dubious import ; 
pleasure is in general dangerous, and pernicious to virtue ; to be 
able therefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, pleasure pure and 
unalloyed, is as great a power as man can possess." This was, per 
haps, as ingenious a defence as could be made ; still, however, ^ 
was not satisfied. 

A celebrated wit * being mentioned, he said, ** One may say of 
him as was said of a French wit, II n*a de Pespni que etmi/t Thtn. I 
have been several times in company with him, but never perceived 
any strong power of wit. He produces a general effect by various 
means ; he has a cheerfid countenance and a gay voice. Besides, 
bis trade is wit. It would be as wild in him to come into company 
without merriment, as for a highwayman to take the road without 
his pistols." 

Tidking of the effects of drinking, he said, " Drinking may be 
practised with great prudence ; a man who exposes himself when 
be is intoxicated has not the art of getting drunk ; a sober man 
who happens occasionally to get drunk, readily enough goes into a 
new company, which a man who has been drinking should never do. 
Such a man will undertake anything ; he is without skiU in inebri- 
ation. I used to slink home when I had drunk too much. A man 
accustomed to self-examination will be conscious when he is drunk, 
though an habitual drunkard wUl not be conscious of it. I knew 4 
physician,' who for twenty years was not sober ; yet in a pamphlet 
which he wrote upon fevers, he appealed to Garrick and me for hi 
vmdication from a charge of drunkenness. A book-seller/ (naming 
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> Dr. Jamee, the tnrentor of the eelebreted f erer powders. 

• Thto was Andrew MUler, of whom, when talking one daj of the patronage the great somm 
tfa&cs aifect to giro to literature and literaiy ib«| Jahnson Mid, ** Andrew MOIsi to the JQl 
«M of the age.**— iZiitefe. Apogh, p. M><' ■mi> 
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Mm) who got a kurge fmrtiHie bj trade, wbs so habitually and 
•quablj dirmk, tbat his most intimate friends never perceived that 
he was more sober at one time than another.* 

Talking of celebrated and snceessfhl irregular practisers in physic, 
he said, '^Taylor' was the most ignorant man I ever knew, bnt 
sprightly ; Ward,' the dollest. Taylor cfiaHenged me once to talk 
Latin with him," laaghiog. '' I qnoted some of Horace, which he 
took to be a part t>f my own speech. He said a few words well 
aK)agh." Bbauglirk. - '' I remonber, Sir, yon said, that Taylor was 
an instance how far impudence could carry ignoiance.'' Mr. Bean- 
clerk was very entertammg this day, and told ns a number of short 
stories in a liyely elegant manner, and with that air of the vforU 
which has I know not what impressiye effect, as if there were some- 
thing more than is expressed, or than perhaps we conld perfectly 
onderstand. As Johnson and I accompanied Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in bis coach, Johnson said, " There is in Beauderk a predominance 
over his company, that one does not like. But he is a man who has 
liTcd so much in the world, that he has a short story on every oc- 
casion : he is always ready to talk, and is never exhausted." 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Reynolds's, Sir Joshua's 
sister. I mentioned that an eminent fHend of ours, talking of the 
common remark, that affection descends, said, that " this was wisely 
contrived for the preservation of mankind ; for which it was not so 
■eeessary that there should be affection from children to parents, as 
from parents to children ; nay, there would be no harm in that 
view, though children should at a certain age eat their parents."' 
Johnson. *' But, Sir, if this were known generally to be the case, 
parents would not have affection for children." Boswbll. ** Tme^ 
Br ; for it is in expectation of a return that parents are so atten* 
tife to their ddldren ; and I know a very pretty instance of a fittfe 
girl of whom heir tether was very fond, who once, when he was in 
a melancholy fit, and had gone to bed, persuaded him to rise ill good 
knmowr by saying, ' My dear papa, ptoase to get up, and let me 



• IteChtraltor Tajlor, the < 

> Sfc jMhM Ward, tlw orittnltA ^pMk, am hegui to 
IJK mA o«kiiMi iv aHM Itow, ia»«dtoi «fforlf of wll^ tMHTB^ 
BtdtodinlTSL 



*A**^ LOBD KASOHHOMV — ^POFS. 

iMi^ yoa OS with yov dotliea^ ttot I maj lesni to do H wbes yoi 
ftiesn old maa.''^' 

Soon aft«r tills ttme a little inddeiit ooeorred, wliich I will aol 
nppreai, bocaine I am desiroiiB that mj work should be, as mach 
as is coBsisteat with the strictest truth, an antidote to the false and 
injnrioiHt notions ci his charactff, which hare been giren by othen^ 
and therefore I iaftiBe cTery drop of geaaine sweetness into my bio- 
graphical cnp. 

LniBB S4a nOM MB. BOSWSLL. 

"S— til A iJhy i a wtl,* Heady. AptM la 
" M T DiAB Sib,— I am in great pain with an Inflamed foot, and obliged to 
keep my bed, so am prevented from having the pleasure to dine at Mr. Ram* 
sa j's to-day, which is very hard ; and my epfaitti are aaifly sunk. Will yon bo 
8o friendly as to oomo and ait an hoar with mo in the OToningf I am eior 
yours, Ac. Ji 



Lrtsb 841. TO MB. BUHWILL 

^Hailaf Street. 

** Ma. JoHKSoii lamonta Ifao absenoe of Mr. BoiwoU, and will come to him.** 

He came to me in the erenii^, and toonght Sir Joshna Beynolda 
I need scarcely say, that their conversation, whUe they sat by my 
bedside, was the most pleasing opiate to pain that conld have been 
administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain information concern- 
ing Pope than he was last year, seat by me to my Lord Mardimont 
a present of those Yolnmes of his " LItcs of the Poets " which were 
at this time pablished, with a reqaest to hare permission to wait on 
him ; and his lordship, who had called on him twice, obligingly 
appointed Saturday, the 1st of May, for receiying as* 

On that morning Johnson came to me fr(Hn Streatham, and after 
drinking chocolate at General Pabli's in South Andley Street, we 
proceeded to Lord Marchmont's in Onrzon Street. His lordship met 
as at the door of his library, and with great politeness said to John- 
son, " I am not going to make an encominm upon TUfself, by telling 
fOQ tb9 high respect I hate for fou, Sir.* Johnson was exceed 



* fhoreiliaiee of Cknenl PaolL^O 
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iqgi J OGurteoos ; aad the interfiew, wluA lasted about two houn^ 
daring which the earl oommaiiicated his anecdotes of Pope, was as 
agreeable as I conld haTowished.' When we came ont^ I said 
to Johnson, " that, considering his lordshqi^s dyilitf, I should hate 
been Texed if he had again £uled to come.'' ** Sir,* said he, " I 
woold rather hare giren twenty poonds than not hare come.* I 
accompanied him to Streatham, where we dined, and retomed to 
town in the CTening. 

On Moadaj, Maj 3, I dined with him at llr. DiUy's. I pressed 
him this day for his opinion on the passage in Pamell, concerning 
which I had in Tain questioned him in soTeral letter^ and at length 
it in dtiefarm of law. 



•«0A£« FOR D& JOHNSOira OPINI<MI| 
«*F)mmII, iB his * HermiV has the foUowing paMiget^ 



•T» dMT thta do«M» to knmr th« WOTid by 
T^ find if ftooto Mid MMi<iu report U rlskt 
(^ y«t by <iifl i>M aloiM tht worid be kB«v, 

flMt OMM WMid*ri]if •*« tbt Bifbtlj dsv.y 



Is tiiere not a contradictioii in its bdng jlnl sapposed that the Hemn» idMv 
loih what books and swains reported of the world; yet t^Urwardi said, that 
he knew it by swains aUn$f^ 

^ I think it an inaocoraoy. He mentions two instmetors in the first liae, 
and says he had only one in the next.** * 

> Si flrit qoattloii, M be told flir J. Hawkhii, wae, *'Wbstkliidof a mui wee Mr. Pope la 
Ue eenTereetion f ** ffli lordebip aiiiwered, "That If tbe eoDTenetloB Ad nol teice eome* 
lUng of a Urely or eplgremmatie torn, be fell ealeep, or, perbepa, pretonded to be so.**— G. 

a u X do not,*' eeyi Mr. Melone, ** see any difliealty in this paoiage, and wonder tbat Dr. 
Jobnson ebonld bare aeknowledged H to be i/maeomraU, Tbe Hermit, it eboold be obeerred, 
bad no aetual ezperienee of tbe world wbateoerer : all bis knowledge conoeming it bad 
been obtained in two ways ; from hook9^ and flrom tbe reioHofU of tboae country swains wlie 
bad seen a little of it. Tbe plain meaning, tberelbre is, *To elear bJs doubts eoneemlng 
FroTidenee, and to obtain some knowledge of tbe world by aetoal ezperienee; to set 
wbetber tbe aeoonnts fbmisbed by books, or by tbe oral commonicstions of swains, were 
Just representotioas of It ;* [I say eioaifM,] for bbi oral or vied «oee information bad been 
Sbtained from tbat part of mankind alan^^ ke. Tbe word alon^ bere does not relato to 
tbe wbole of tbe preeeding line, as bas been sappoeed, but, by a common licence, to the 
words, qf all mankind, wbicb are nnderrtood, and of wbidi it is restricUTe** Mr. Malons^ 
a most be owned, bas sbown mncb critical ingenuity in bis explanation of this passagik 
Bs iaterpretotion, bowerer, seems to me mncfa too recondite. Tbe meami n g of tbe ps» 
ssge may be eertain enongb ; but sorely tbe expression is oonftised, and one part of it ooa* 
Wsdfetory to the othw —a It is odd enooi^ that these erities did not think it worth th* 



^^f'^ A mnm — john wuun M 

TU« erestag I wt out for Sooilaiid. 

LnmB 842. . TO MB& ABTOH. 

** Dkab Madam, — ^WImb I sent yo« the little books, I was not mre that yoQ 
were well enough to take the trouble of reading them, but haye lately heard 
from Mr. Oreeyes that yov are much reooyered. I hope you will gain more 
and more strength, and liye many and many yean, and I shall come again to 
Btowhill, and liye as I osed to do, with you and dear Mrs. Gastrel. 

"I am not weH: my nights are yery troublesome, and my breath is short; 
but I know not that It grows much worse. I wish to see you. Mrs. Haryey 
has Just sent to me to dBne with her, and I haye promised to wait on her to- 
morrow. 

" Mr. Green comes home loaded with curiosities,' and will be able to giye 
Ms friends new entertainment. When I come, it will be great entertainment to 
me if I can find you and Mrs. Gastrel well, and willing to receiye me. I am, 
dearest Madam, kt,, Sam. Joersok.* 

Litter 848. TO MRa LUOT PORTER 

•'Maor^imi 

** DxAR Madam, — ^Mr. Green has informed me that yon are much better ; I 
hope I need not tell you that I am glad of it. I cannot boast of being maoh 
better ; my old nocturnal complaint still pursues me, and my respiration is dif- 
ficult, though much easier than when I left you the summer before last. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale are well ; Miss has been a little indisposed, but she is got well 
again. They haye, since the loss of their boy, had two daughters; but thoy 
seem likely to want a son. 

" I hope you had some books whieh I sent you. I was sorry for poor Mn. 
Adey*s death, and am afraid you will be sometimes solitary ; but endeayoor, 
whether alone or in company, to keep yourself cheerful. My friends likewise 
£e yery fast; but such is the state of man. I am, dear loye, your, Ac, 

"Sam. Johhsmt.* 

He bad, before I left London, resumed the conversation concern- 
ing the appearance of a ghost at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which Mr. 
John WefiAey belicTed, but to which Johnson did not giro credit. 
I was, however, desirous to examine the question closely, and at the 

whUe to eonsnlt the original for the ezMt wm&B on wbieh thoj w«re exereliing thHf 
Ingenuily. PwneU'i words are not "if hotk* amd moain^** bat »^hot4u 4mi eteeAM," 
which migM mean, not that books and swains agre&d^ bat that they diffsred^ and that 
the Hermit'k donbt was excited by the difference between his authorities. This, howtyer, 
wonld make no great alteration In the qnestion, on which Dr. JohDson*s dedsieB 



1 Mr. Green, It wiU be recoUeeted had a m u§§m m si UehfleM.— 4}. 
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game time wished to be made acquainted with Mr. John Wesley; foi 
though I differed f^om him in some points, I admired his yariooi 
talentSy^and loved his pions zeal. At mj reqnest, therefore, Dr. 
Johnson gave me a letter of introduction to him. 

LiTTKB S44. TO THE BBV. MB. JOHN WESLBT. 

••Maj8,17lt. 

** Sir,— Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who baa been long known to me, is desir 
0GB of being known to you, and has asked this reoommendatlon, which I giTe 
him with great willingness, because I think it yerj mnch to be wished that 
worthy and religious men should be acquainted with each other. I am, Sir, &c., 

** Sam. Johhson." 

Mr. Wesley being in the conrse of his ministry at Edinburgh, I 
presented this letter to him, and was very politely received. I 
begged to have it returned to me, which was accordingly done. 
His state of the evidence as to the ghost did not satisfy me. 

Lima 845. TO MBS. THBALB.* 

MllfihfleU, May W, 17T». 

*' I have now been here a week, and will try to give you my journal, or such 
parts of it as are fit, in my mind, for communication. 

" On Friday, we set out about twelve, and lay at Daventry. 

** On Saturday, we dined with Bann at Coventry. He intercepted us at t&e 
town^s end. I saw Tom Johnson, who had hardly life to know that I was with 
him. I hear he is since dead. In the evening I came to Lucy, and walked 
to StowhilL Mrs. Aston was gone, or going to bed. I did not see her. 

*' Sunday. —After dinner I went to Stowhill, and was very kindly received. 
At night I saw my old friend Brodhurst — you know him — ^the playfellow of my 
infancy, and gave him a guinea. 

'* Monday. — ^Dr. Taylor came, and we went with Mrs. Cobb to OreenhUl 
Bower. I had not seen it, perhaps, for fifty years. It is much degenerated. 
Everything grows old. Taylor is to fetch me next Saturday. Mr. Green 
came to see us, and I ordered some physic. 

" Tuesday. — Physic, and a little company. I dined, I think, with Lucy both 
Monday and Tuesday. 

** Wednesday, Thursday. — I had a few virits, from Peter Garriok among the 
mt, and dined at StowhiU. My breath very short. 

** Friday. — ^I dined at StowhiU. I have taken physio four days together. 

*' Saturday. — Mrs. Aston took me out in her chaise, and was very kind. 1 

> Dr. JoliiMoa oiade tlds year hfti mmal «zcanlon Into the mkllani eoontlti ; but bli vM 
VM ■! ortaoed by tbe alMmlnf UlneM of Mr. Tbrale.--0. 
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£iied with Mn. Odbb, and came to Luey, with whom I fbimd, as I had doM 
the first day, Lady Smith and Miss Yyae." 

Lettxb 846 TO THE SAME. 

** Ashbourne, June 14| ITTIL 

** Your account of Hr. Thrale*8 iUness * is very terrible ; but when I remem- 
Ber that he seems to have it peculiar to his constitution — that whatever dis- 
temper he has, he always has his head affected — I am less frighted. The 
seizure was, I think, not apoplectical, but hysterical, and therefore not danger- 
ous to Sfe. I would have you, however, consult such physicians as you think 
you can best trust. Bromfield seems to have done well, and, by his practice, 
seems not to suspect an apoplexy. That is a solid and fundamental comfort. 
I remember Dr. Marsigli, an Italian physician, whose seizure was more violent 
than Mr. Thrale^s, for he fell down helpless; hut his case was not considered 
as of much danger, and he went safe home, and is now a professor at Padua. 
His fit was considered as only hysterical** 

Lbttib 847 TO THE SAME. 

** Ashbonnie, Jum IT, ITTlL 

*^ It is certain that your first letter did not alarm me in proportion to the 
danger, for indeed it did not describe the danger as it was. I am glad that 
yoQ have Heberden ; and hope his restoratives and his preservatives will both 
be efiiaotaaL la the preservativee, dear Mr. Thrale must ooncar ; yet what ean 
he reform ? or what can he add to his regularity and tefnperaiice f He can only 
deep less. We will do, however, all we can. I go to Lichfield to-morrow, 
with intent to hasten to Streatham. 

'* Both Mrs. Aston and Dr. Taylor have had strokes of the palsy. The lady 
was sixty-eight, and at that age has gained ground upon it ; the doctor is, yon 
know, not young, and he is quite well, only suspicious of every sensation in 
the peccant arm. I hope my dear master's case is yet slighter, and that, as 
his age is less, his recovery will be more perfeot. Let him keep his thoughts 
dlveHed and his mind easy." 

Lbttib 848. TO HENBT THRALE, ESQ. 

••UShlleld, June 98, 17791 

** Dbab Sib, — ^To show you how well I think of your health, I have sent yo« 
an hundred pounds to keep for me. It will come within one day of quarteiw 
day, and that day you must give me. I came by it in a very oncommon mai» 
ner, and would not confound it with the rest. 

" My wicked mistress talks as if she thought it possible for me to be indif* 
ferent or negligent about your health or hers. If I could have done any good, 

3 A usUsm apopleotle attack, which was the preeortor of another of the same Batai% 
whkh terminated Um ezSatenoe In the course of the enroing year. — 0. 
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I had not delayed ta hour to oome to yon, and I will eome yery soon to try 
if my advice can be of any uae, or my company of any entertainment 

'* What can be done, you moat do for yourself. Do not let any uneasy 
thought settle in your mind. Cheerfulness and exercise are your great reme- 
dies. Nothing is for the present worth your anxiety. Vtvere lati is one of 
the great rules of health. I belieye it will be good to ride often, bnt nerer to 
weariness ; for weariness is itself a temporary resolution of the nerrea, and is 
therefore to be aToided. Labour is exercise continued to fatigue ; exerdae Is 
labour used only while it produces pleasure. 

'* AboTe all, keep your mind quiet Do not think with earnestness otob oI 
your health, but think on such things as may please without too much agita- 
tion ; among which, I hope, is, dear Sir, your, Ac, 

** Bam. Johnbov " 

Lima 849. TO MISS RKTNOLDa 

**JviMfl7, ITTH 

'*DiAR IfADAM,— I have sent what I oan for your German friend.' At this 
lime it Is very diiBonlt to get any money, and I cannot gire much. I am, 
Madam, your most affectionate and moat humble serrant, 

^ Sail Johhboh.*^ 

^ It li due to the memory of Dr. Johnson^ Inosliaartiblo chanty to iDsert this otherwiw 
tarifnlfieuit note. Wh«n he says that he eaimot giro hm^aA, let It be reooUeeted, that Us 
mOj flzod income was his peasloa eT AM a yesr. aad Ihsl he had 
hi Ms! 
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on At OMHtaiMjr of Frimdi— Oolond Jmmm Stuart— OmIoo of 
AArmtmen to the Bast Indias— Poor of London— Popo^ **Bway on Man **— Lord BoUafi 
broko-^obnaon^ BoildeneflB in London— Ooi^ugal Infidelity— Roman OathoUeo- -Hrtpa la 
tho Stody of Greek— Middlesex Eleotion— House of Oommons— Right of Bxpnlsion— Oeorgt 
WtaltAeld— Philip Astley— Keeping company with Infldela— Irish Unton— Yolgar Piwparilif 
— ** The Ambassador sajs well **— OorrespondenoOi 



I DID not write to Johnson, as nsual, upon my return to my family ; 
bat tried how he would be affected by my silence. Mr. Dilly sent 
me a copy of a note which he reoelTed from him on the 18th of 
July, in these words :^ 

LamM 850. TO MR. DILLT. 

* Sib, — Since Mr. Bofwell's departare, I bave never heard firom Urn. Please 
ko send word what yon know of him, and whether yo« hare sent mj books te 
his kdy. I am, 4a Sam. Johhsom." 

My readers will not doubt that his solidtude about me was very 
flattering. 

Lnm 861. * TO JAMIS BOSWELL, BSQ. 

"JalylStlflt. 

**DiAB Sir, — What can possibly have happened, that keeps as two siieh 
strangers to each other? I expected to haye heard from yon when yon came 
home; I expected afterwards. I went into the country and returned; and 
yet there is no letter from Mr. BoswelL Ko ill, I hope, has happened ; and if 
ill shoold happen, why shoold it be concealed from him who lores yon ? Is it 
a lit of homour, that has disposed yon to try who can hold out longest without 
writiiig ? If it be, yon haye the rictory. But I am afraid of something bad ; 
set me free fri>m my suspicions. 

^*My thoughts are at present employed In guessing the reason of yow 
■ience : yon must not expect that I should tell you anything, if I had anythmg 
to teU. Write, pray write to me, and let me know what is or what has been 
the cause of this long Intemq^on. I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate 
iMunble ssryant, Sam. Johvsoh." 
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LmiE 81 & TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

«• Idlnburgh, Joly IT, ITTB. 
**Ht diar Sib,— >What may be Justly denominated a supine indolence of 
mind has been my state of existence since I last returned to Scotland. In a 
liyelier state I had often suffered sererely from long interrals of silence on 
your part ; and I had even been ohid by yoa for expressing my uneasiness. 
I was willing to take adrantage of<my insensibility, and while I could bear the 
experiment, to try whether your affection for me would, after an unusual 
silence on my part, make you write first. This afternoon I have had a very 
ftigh satisfaction by receiving your kind letter of inquiry, for which I most 
gratefully thank you. I am doubtful if it was right to make the experimeat; 
though I hare gained by h. I was beginning to grow tender, and to upbraid 
myself, especially after having dreamt two nights ago that I was with you. I, 
and my wife, and my four children, are all welL I would not deky one post 
to answer your letter ; but as it is late, I have not time to do more. Yoa 
shall soon hear from me, upon many and various particulars ; n,^ I shall never 
agidn put you to any test. I am, with veneration, my dear Sir, your, &o. 

*' Jamks Boswill.* 

On the 22d of July, I wrote to him agun ; and gave him an 
aocoant of my last interview with my worthy friend, Mr. Edward 
IMUy, at his brother's hoase at Sonthill in Bedfordshire, where he 
died soon after I parted firom him, leaving me a very kind remem- 
brance of his regard. 

I informed him that Lord Hailes, who had promised to famish 
him with some anecdotes for his ** Lives of the Poets," had sent me 
three instances of Prior's borrowing from GomhoAiMy in RecueU des 
Poeks, tome 3, Epigram " To John I owed great obligation, "^p. 25. 
'* To the Dnke of Noailles,'' p. 32. " Saontering Jack and idle 
Joan," p. 85. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and coataised a variety of parti> 
cnlars ; bat he, it dioold seem, had not attended to it ; fbr his next 
to me was as fbUows : 

Uifn SM. TO JAMBB BOBWBLL, BEN). 

••Bmalliain, Sepb A, TRt, 

** Mr DEAR Sib,— Are yon playing the same trick again, and trying who oaa 
keep silence longest? Remember that all tricks are either knavish or ehfld> 
Ish ; and that it is as foolish to make experiments upon the constan^^ of a 
IHend, as upon the chastity of a wife. 

''What can be the oause of this second fit of silence, I oannot oonjecture; 
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b«t after one triok, I wfll not be cheated by anoUier, nor will harMi my 
thoughts with coijeotiirei aboat the motiyee of a man who, probably, acti only 
by caprioe. I therefore sappose yon are weU, and that Mrs. Boswell is well 
too, and that the fine enmmer has restored Lord Auohmleok. I am mnch bet- 
ter than yon left me ; I think I am better than when I was in Scotland. 

" I forgot whether I informed yon that poor Thrale has been in great daagen 
Mrs. Thrale likewise has miscarried, and been mnch indisposed. ETcrybody 
else is weU. Langton is In camp. I intend to pnt Lord Hailes's description of 
Dryden' into another edition, and, as I know his accuracy, wish he would con- 
Mder the dates, which I could not always settle to my own mind. 

** Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmstone, about Michaelmas, to be Jolly and 
ride a-hnndng. I shall go to town, or perhaps to Oxford. Bxercise and 
gaiety, or rather carelessness, will, I hope, dissipate all remains of his malady ; 
and I likewise hope, by the ohange of place, to find some opportunities of 
growing yet better myseli^ I am, dear Sir, your, Ac 

** Sam. Johnsov.** 

Hy readers will not be displeased at being told every slight dr- 

enmstanoe of the manner in which Dn Johnson contriyed to amnse 
his solitary hours. He sometimes employed himself in chemistry, 

sometimes in watering and pruning a yine, sometimes in small 

experiments, at which those who may smile should recollect thai 

there are moments which admit of being soothed only by trifles.* 

B WUah I OMunulostdl to Um IMm bb Lordriilp, bat it hM aol yet Um pubHihed. I 
kayo a oopy of tft.— Bl Tho llnr notf o«i oonocmiiig Diydon, whieii Lord HoUm had ooUooto^ 
tho author aflonrardf garo mo.— M. 

* In ono of his maniiMript Dtarlas, thoro ti tho followlBg ontvy, wUeh marki hli eoiloaf 
ailnnto attontion :— ** July 8C, ITtt. I ihoTod my nail hy aoddont in whoMng tho knifii^ 
about an olgfath of an Inch from tho bottom, and abont a fourth from the too. This I meif 
lore that I may know tho growth of nalUi ; the whole li about flvo-ol||itha of an Inoh." Ano> 
therofthoeamokindappeanAiigaBt 7, 1779 :** J^irliM braekU dmskri carpo pr tmlmcm 
M cutem p$eiorit circa mamUlam dtutram r<M<, tU noitMn/tcrU quanio UmporU pOi 
rcmowtrmUw.** And, ** August 16, 1788 :— I out from the rlno 41 learee, which weighed Ato 
ea. and a halt; and eight Nruplee: I lay them upon my bookeaso, to mo what weight they will 
lose by drying."— B. Dr. Johnioa wae always ezeoodlng fond of chemistry ; and we made up a 
sort of laboratory at Streatham one summer, and dlTorted oursdres with drawing essences and 
eolourlng liqfuort. Bat the danger la which Mr. Thrale found his friend ono day, wheo I 
vas drlTon to London, and he had got the children an*" serrants assembled round him to see 
tome experiments performed, pot an end to all our entertainment ; as Mr. Thrale was por> 
saaded that Us short sight would hare occasioned his destruction In a moment, by bringing 
Urn dose to a fleroe and Tiolent flame. Indeed, It was a perpetual mhraele that he did not 
set hfanself on fire reading abed, as was his constant custom, when <iuite unable erea to keep 
stoar of mischief with our best help ; and accordingly the foretops of aU his wigs wore burned by 
tte eaadio down to tho wmj network. Vatore eaq»erlments In chemistry, howorer, were tot 
aad Mr. Anltiaritrttd that wa should do no more towards Sndbii tha 
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Ob llie Mtt of September I defended myseir against his sn^iciQn 
of me» which I did not deeenre ; and added, ''Praj let os write fi» 
qoentlj. A whim strikes me^ that we should send off a sheet ones 
a week, like a stage-coaeh, whether i^be foil or not ; naj, thoiq^ 
it shoold be empty. The very sight of yovr handwriting woold 
comfort me ; and were a sheet to be thns sent regolarij, we should 
mnch oftener conrey something, were it only a few kind words." 

My Mend, Colonel James Stnart,' second son of the Earl of Bnte^ 
who had distingmshed himself as a good officer of the Bedfordshiro 
militia, had taken a pnbUc^pirited resolution to serre his coontry in 
its difficulties, by raising a regular regfimeat, and taking the com- 
mand of it himself. This, in the heir of the immense property of 
Wortley, was highly honourable. Haring been in Scotland recruit- 
ing, he obligingly asked me to accompany him to Leeds, then the 
head-quarters of his corps ; from thence to London for a shcMrt time, 
and afterwards to other places to which the r^^ent might be 
ordered. Such an offer, at a time of the year when I had foil 
leisure, was rery pleasing ; especially as I was to accompany a man 
€i sterling good sense, information, diseemment, and conyiriality, 
and was to haye a second crop, in one year, of London and John- 
son. Of this I informed my illustrious friend in characteristical 
warm terms, in a letter dated the 80th of September, from Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, 1 called at his house before he was up. 
He sent for me to his bedside, and expressed his satisfoetion at this 
incidental meeting, with as much riracity as if he had been in the 
gaiety of youth. He called briskly, " Frank, go and get colfee, and 
let us breakfost in splendour.'* 

Daring this visit to London I had several interviews with him, 
which it is unnecessary to distinguish particularly. I consulted him as 
to the appointment of guardians to my children in case of my death. 
*' Sir," said he, " do not appoint a number of guardians. When 
there are many, they trust one to another, and the business is 
neglected. I would adrise you to choose only one ; let him be a 
man of respectable character, who, for his own credit, will do what 
is right ; let him be a rich man, so that he may be under no temp> 
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fcatioii to take adyantage ; and let him be a man of bnsinesg, who if 
used to oondact affaurs with ability and ezpertness, to whom, there* 
fore, the ezecntioii of the trust will not be bnrthensome^'^ 

tRTSB SM. TO MRS. THRALB. 

**Oct. 6, 1779.— When Mr. Boflwell waited on Mr. Thrale in Sonthwark, I 
Erected him to watcli ali appearances with close attention, and bring me his 
Obserrations. At his return he told me, that without preyious intelligence he 
riionld not have diacorered that Mr. Thrale had been lately ill. 

'* Oct 8, 1779. — On Sunday the gout left my ankles, and I went very oom- 
Bodiouflly to church. On Monday night I felt my feet uneasy. On Tuesday 
I was quite lame ; that night I took an opiate, having first taken physic and 
fiusted. Towards morning on Wednesday the pain remitted. Boisy came to 
me, and much talk we had. I fasted another day ; and on Wednesday night 
could walk tolerably. On Thursday, finding myself mending, I ventured on my 
dinner, which I think has a little interrupted my convalescence. Tonlay I ^avo 
again taken physic, and eaten only some stewed apples. I hope to starve it 
away. It is now no worse than it was at Brighthelmstone.** 

On Sunday, October 10, we dined together at Mr. Straban's. 
The conyersation haying tamed on the preyailing practice of going 
to the East Indies in qnest of wealth ; — Johnson. '' A man had 
better haye ten thousand ponnds at the end of ten years passed in 
England, than twenty thousand pounds at the end of ten years 
passed in India, because you must compute what you give for money ; 
and the man who has liyed ten years in India has giyen up ten years 
of social comfort, and all those adyantages which arise from liying in 
England. The ingenious Mr. Brown, distinguished by the name of 
Ca/pabUUy Broton, told me, that he was once at the seat of Lord 
Oliye, who had returned from India with great wealth ; and that he 
showed him at the door of his bed-chamber a large chest, which he 
said he bad once had full of gold ; upon which Brown obseryed. ' I 
am glad you can bear it so near your bed-chamber.' ^ 

We talked of the state of the poor in London. Johnson. 
** Saunders Welch, the justice, who was once high-constable of Hoi- 
bom, and had the best opportunities of knowing the state of the 
poor, told me, that I under-rated the number, when I computed thai 
twenty a week, that is, aboye a thousand a year, died of hunger , 
aot absolutely of immediate hanger, but of the wasting and othet 




iiifiw iMak im tfes to neofa wiee oi bangar. TUi hsppeiui onfy 
is 80 luge a plaaB m LoBdcni, where people «e not Imoini. What 
we are told aboot the great aaiM got bj begging is not tme ; tbd 
trade is overstocked. And, yoa may depend apon it, there ait 
many who cannot get work. A particular kind of manofactare fails : 
those who have been ased to work at it can, for some time, work at 
nothing else. Yon meet a man begging ; yoa charge him with 
idleness : he says, " I am willing to labour. Will yoa give ma 
work V — ' I cannot.' — * Why, then, yoa have no right to charge me 
with idleness.' " 

We left Mr. Strahan's at seven, as Johnson had said he -intended 
to go to evening prayers. As we walked alone, be complained of a 
little goat in his toe, and said, " I sha'nt go to prayers to*nigfat : I 
shall go to-morrow : whenever I miss chnrch on a Sanday, I resolve 
to go another day. Bat I do not always do it." This was a fair 
exhibition of that vibration between picas resolations and indolence, 
which many of as have too often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had a long qoiet conversation. 

I read a letter from Dr. Hogh Blair concerning Pope (in writing 
whose life he was now employed), which I shaii insert as a literary 
cariosity.* 

Lkttir 856. DR. BLAIB TO MR. BOSWELL. 

•« Bronghton Puk, 8«pt. SI, ina 
" Dkar Sib,— In the year I76S, being at London, I was carried by Dr. Joha 
Blair, Prebendary of Westminster, to dine at old Lord Bathurst^ where we 
found the late Mr. Malkt, Sir James Porter, who had been ambassador at God 
■tantinople, tiie late Dr. MaoanUy, and two or three more. The conTersation 
turning on Mr. Pope, Lord Bathnrst told us, that the ^Eomy on Mm* wmv 
originally composed by Lord Bolingbroke in prooa, and that Mr. Pope did na 

1 The S«T. IHr. Law, Bliimp of OsrUBle, In the pr«(laee to hii Taloable odltloa of ArebbUiop 
King's " Essay on tho Origla of Brll," mentkoM tha* the prlnolplli naiatatned in it had bow 
adopted by Pope in his " Essay on Man ;" and adds, " The faot, notwUhstaBding anoh <<—*«■? 
(Msfaop Warburton^), mi^t haxe been strictly Terifled by an nnezceptionable testimony, vli. 
tkat of the lata Lord Bathnast, who saw the Tory sstne system of the ro BrArsev (taken from 
the Archbishop) in Lord BoUngbroke's own buid, lying befosa Mr. P<^>e, white ha was om^ 
poefaig his Essay.** This Is respectable evidence : but that of Dr. Blair is more direot from the 
fMuitahi-head, aa well aa more fUl. Let me add to It that of Dr. Joseph Warton : *^The lat» 
Lord Bathorst repeatedly assured me that he had raad tha whole sobema of lh« * Ikiay wm 
Man,* In the handwriting of Bolingbroke, and drawn up in a series of propositions, whioh Papa 
to rwUf moAmmtKmm.'^^Mmmff 0mth4 em4iu$ amd WM il mift tfFop%^ TaL IL pw Si» 
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more than pot it into tene; that he had read Lord BoUnf^rokeli mamHoripl 
in his own handwriting; and remembered well, that he was at a loM whether 
most to admire the eleganoe of Lord Bolingbroke's prose, or the beauty of Mr. 
Pope^s Terse. When Lord Bathurst told this, Mr. Mallet bade me attend, and 
remember this remarkable piece of information ; as, by the course of nature, I 
might surWye his lordship, and be a witness of his having ^said so. The con- 
▼ersation was indeed too remarkable to be forgotten. A few days after, meet* 
ing with you, who were then aleo at London, you will remember that I men 
tioned to you what had passed on this subject, as I was much struck with this 
anecdote. But what ascertains my recollection of it, beyond doubt, is, that 
being accustomed to keep a Journal of what passed when I was at London, 
which I wrote out every evening, I find the particulars of the above informa- 
^n. Just as I hare now given them, distinctly marked ; and am thence enabled 
to fix this converaation to hav« pasaed on Friday, the 22d of April, 1768. 

*' I remember also distinctly (though I have not for this the authority of my 
Journal), that the conversation going on concerning Mr. Pope, I took notice 
of a report which had been sometimes propagated that he did not understand 
Greek. Lord Bathurst said to me that he knew that to be false ; for that part 
of the Iliad was translated by Mr. Pope in his house In the country ; and that 
In the morning when they assembled at breakfast, Mr. Pope used frequently 
to repeat, with great rapture, the Greek linee which he had been translating^ 
■ad then to give them his tercdon of them, and to oonqNure them t(^ther. 

'* If these circumstances can be of any use to Br. Johnson, you have my 
ftdl liberty to give them to him. I beg yon will, at the same time, present to 
km my most respectful eompliments, with best wishes lar his success and fame 
In all his literary undertakings. I am, with great respect, my dearest Sir, 
ymtr most aflbetionate and obliged hnablo Mmuity 

JoHifaoir. '* Depend upon it. Sir, this is too strongly stated. Pope 
■lay have had from Bolingbroke the philosophie skumma of his Essay; 
and admittii^ this to be troe, Lord Bathurst did not intentionally 
fdrify. Bat the thing is not true in the htitiide that Blair seems 
to imagine ; we are sore that the poetieal imagery, which makes a 
great part of the poem, was Pope's own. It is amaadng, Sir, what 
deviations there are firom predae truth, in the aeeonnt which is given 
«f almost everything. I told Mrs. Thrale, 'Yon have so little 
anxiety about tmth, that yoa never tax yoor memory with the es* 
act thhig.' Now what is the nse of the memory to truth, if one is 
careless of exactness? Lord HaSes^s ' Annals of Scotland 'are vecy 
mxaot ; but they contain mere dry partScnlaia. TlMf ave to bo oob' 
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■iderad as a Dictimiary. Toa know such things are there ; and 
may be looked at when yon please. Robertson paints ; bnt the 
misfortune is, yon are sure he does not know the people whom at 
paints ; so yon cannot suppose a likeness. Characters should never 
be giyen by an historian, unless he knew the people whom he de^ 
eribes, or copies from those who knew them.* 

BoswxLL. " Why, Sir, do people play this trick which I obserfo 
now, when I look at your grate, putting the shovel against it to 
make the fire bum ?" Johnson. ** They play the trick, but it does 
not make the fire bum.* Then is a better (setting the poker per- 
pendicularly up at right angles with the grate). In days of supers 
stition they thought, as it made a cross with the bars, it would 
drive away the witch.** 

BoswELL. ** By associating with you, Sir, I am always getting an 
accession of wisdom. But perhaps a man, after knowing his own 
character — the limited strength of his own mind — should not be de- 
sirous of having too much wisdom, considering, quid vakami hwrneri^ 
how little he can carry .^ Johnson. '' Sir, be as wise as yon can ; 
let a man be tUUs laius, tafiens sUd : 

* Though pleased to lee the dolphUi't play, 
I mind my oompasa and my way.' * 

Ton may be wise in your study in the morning, and gay in company 
at a tavern in the evening. Every man is to take care of his own 
wisdom and his own virtue, without minding too much what others 
Udnk.'' 

He said, " Boddey first mentioned to me the scheme of an Eng- 
lish Dictionary ; but I had long thought of it." Boswell. " Yoa 
did not know what you were undertaking.'* Johnson. " Yes, Sir, 1 
knew very well what I was undertaking, and very well how to do it, 
and have done it very well." Boswell. ** An excellent climax I 
and it has availed yon. In your preface you say, ' What would it 
avaO me in this gloom of solitude V Yoo have been agreeably mlih 
taken.** 

Mtetrtalnlf docunakttlieflrtlnini: by reiMlBng the air, a ttarawi a Mafl an Ihtihe 
WdA m p m t i uim ttM pari In Mnne dagrea of a blower or bellowB.— Kaianr. 
• " flha 8|pla«,» a paaai bf Mattbaw Grow. 
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In his life of Milton, he observes, ** I cannot bot remark a kind of 
respect, perhaps unconseioasly paid to this great man by his 
bic^aphers : every house in which be resided is historically men- 
tioned, as if it were an injnry to neglect naming any place that he 
honoured by his presence." I had, before I read this observation, 
been dedrons of showing that respect to Johnson, by various in* 
fairies. Finding him this evening in a very good hamonr, I pre* 
vailed on him to give me an exact list of his places of residence^ 
dnce he entered the metropolis as an author, which I subjoin in a 
note.' 

I mentioned to him a dispute between a friend of mine and his 
lady, concerning conjugal infidelity, which my friend had maintained 
was by no means so bad in the husband as in the wife. Johnson. 
*' Tour friend was in the right. Sir. Between a man and his Maker 
it is a different question : bat between a man and his wife, a hus- 
band's infidelity is nothing. They are connected by children, by for- 
tune, by serious considerations of community. Wise married women 
don't trouble themselves about infidelity in their husbands." Bos- 
well. " To be sure there is a great difference between the offence 
of infidelity in a man and that of his wife." Johnson. ''The differ- 
ence is boundless. The man imposes no bastards upon his wife." 

Here it may be questioned, whether Johnson was entirely in the 
fight. I suppose it will not be controverted, that the difference in 
the degree of criminality is very great, on account of consequences : 

* 1. Exeter Street, off Catharine Street, Strand (1787). 
S. Chreenwlch (1787). 

a Woodstock Street, near HanoTer Square (1787)i 
* 4. Oastle Street^ Oavendlrii Square^ No. SCllWib 
6k Boswell Court. 
S. Strand. 
T. Strand agal& 
& Bow Street. 
9, Holtoin. 

10. Fetter Lane. 

11. Holbom again (at the Qolden Anelior, tMbon Ban, 17M|^ 
IS. Oongh Square (1748). 

18. Staple Inn (17M). 

14 €kaj*8lnn. 

1& Inner Temple Lane, No.l (1780^ 

18. Johnson Oonrt, Fleet Street, No. 7 0780)1 

IT. BriiOe«t,lleeft Street, Mo. 6(lfflf). 
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bot still it may be maintained, that, mdependent of moni obiiga^ 
tion, infidelity is by no means a light offence in a hnsband ; becaose 
it mnst hnrt a delicate attachment, in which a mntnal constancy is 
implied, with snch refined sentiments as Massinger has exhibited u 
his play of "The Picture." Johnson probably at another time 
wonld have admitted this opinion. And let i1) be kept in remem- 
brance, that he was very careful not to give any encooragement to 
rregnlar conduct. A gentleman, not adverting to the distinction 
made by him upon this subject, supposed a case of singular perrerso- 
ness in a wife, and heedlesdy said, " That then he thought a hus- 
band might do as he pleased with a safe conscience." Johnson. 
_" Nay, Sir, this is wild indeed (smiling) ; you must consider that 
fornication is a crime in a single man, and you cannot have more 
liberty by being married." 

He this eyening expressed himself strongly against the Roman 
Gatholics, observing, " In everything in which they differ from us, 
they are wrong." He was even against the invocation of saints ; in 
short, he was in the humour of opposition. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little Greek, as is too 
generally the case in Scotland ; that I had for a long time hardly 
applied at all to the study of that noble language, and that I was 
desirous of being told by him what method to follow ; he recom- 
mended as easy helps, Sylvanus's " First Book of the Iliad ;" Daw- 
son's " Lexicon to the Greek New Testament" and " Hesiod," with 
** Pasoris Lexicon " at the end of it. 

LiRSB 856. TO MBS. THRA.LE. 

•• London, Oelhll« 1771. 

** I do not see why yon should trouble yourself with physicians while Mr. 
Thrale grows better. Oompony and bustle will, I hope, complete his caie* 
Let him gallop over the Downs in the morning, call his friends about him to 
dinner and frisk in the rooms at night, and outrun time v\d ontface misfor- 
tone. Notwithstimding all anthorities against bleeding, Mr. Thrale bled him- 
self wen ten days ago.^ 

**Toii will lead a joQy life, and perhaps think little of me; but I hare been 
Inyited twice to Mrs. Yesey's e&nversaium^ but haye not gone. The gout thai 
was in my ankles, when Qneeny critioised my gait, passed into my toe, but I 
have honted it, and starved it, and it makes no figure. It has drawn some at- 
toBtioii, flir Lord and Lady Lucaa sent to inquire after me. This is allllM 
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Aeira that I hxve to tell jon. Yeiterdftf I dmed with Mr. fltMhan, Mi Jl0f> 
well was there. We shall be both to-morrow at Mr. RamaayV 

On Tuesday, October 1% I dined with him at Mr. Ramsay's, with 
Lord Newharen/ and some other company, none of whom I recol- 
lect, bni a beantifdl Miss Graham/ a relation [niece] of his Lord- 
ship's, who asked Dr. Johnson to hob or nob ^tb her. He was 
flattered by such pleasing attention, and politely told her, be never 
drank wine ; bat if she wonld drink a glass of water, he was mnch 
at her service. She accepted. " Oho, Sir V said Lord Newhaven, 
** yon are caught.'' Johnson. " Nay, I do not see Aow I am caught; 
but if I am canght, I don't want to get free again. If I am €aoght| 
I hope to be kept." Then when the two glasses of water were 
brongbt, smiling placidly to the yoong lady^ he said, " Madam, let 
ns reciprocate.'^ 

Lord Newhaven and Johnson carried on an argument for some- 
time concerning the Middlesex election. Johnson said, " Parliament 
may be considered as bound by law, as a man is bound where there 
is nobody to tie the knot. As it is clear that the House of Com- 
mons may expel, and expel again and again, why not allow of the 
power to incapacitate for that parliament, rather than have a per- 
petual contest kept up between parliament and the people." Lord 
Newhaven took the opposite side ; but respectfully said, " I speak 
with great deference to you, Dr. Johnson ; I speak to be instructed.^ 
This had its full effect on my friend. He bowed his head almost as 
low as the table to a complimenting nobleman, and called out, ** My 
lord, my lord, I do not desire all this ceremony ; let us tell our 
nunds to one another quietly." After the debate was over, he said, 
*I have got lights on the subject to-day, which I had not before.* 
This was a great deal from hun, especially as he had written a 
pamphlet upon it. 

He observed "The House of Commons was originally not a 
|N;ivilege of the people, but a check, for the crown, on the House of 



« Wttiam Majiw, liq. WM «nat«d a BMWMt In ini ; a pihT MvoMUor In IrelHitf ta 
tmd In me adyaaoed to th« IrUi p«en«« by flie tltla of Baron Nowbaren. He took a taqr 
Hrt la tholataSfuea, J4IM, and aviabblaa wUoh eoaati*atod (ho TiWi potttiea of klidar.-e 

* Now tho lady of Sir Honiy Daihwood, Bui— » «o wtan iho aaa BMBilad la 
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LofdB. I remember, Henry YIII. wanted tbem to do eometUng ; 
they hesitated in the morning, bat did it in the afternoon. He told 
them, ^ It is well yon did ; or half yonr heads shoold hare been npon 
Temple Bar.' Bat the Honse of Commons is now no longer nnder 
the power of the crown, and thereibre mast be bribed.*^ He added, 
*' I hare no delight in talking of pnblie affairs.'^ 

Of his fellow collegian,* the celebrated Mr. George Whitefield, 
he said, " Whitefield nerer drew as mnch attention as a monntebank 
does : he did not draw attention by doing better than others, bat 
by doing what was strange. Were Astley ' to preach a sermon 
standing npon his head on a horse's back, he wonld collect a malti* 
tade to hear him ; bat no wise man wonld say he had made a 
better sermon for that. I neyer treated Whitefield's ministry with 
contempt ; I believe he did good. He had deyoted himself to the 
lower classes of mankind, and among them he was of nse. Bat 
when familiarity and noise claim the praise dne to knowledge, art, 
and elegance, we mast beat down sach pretensions." ^ 

What I have preserved of his conversation daring the remainder 
of my stay in London at this time is only what follows : — I told him 
that when I objected to keeping company with a notorioas infidel, a 
celebrated friend of oars said to me, " I do not think that men who 
live laxly in the world, as yon and I do, can with propriety assnme 
sach an anthority ; Dr. Johnson m^y, who is nniformly exemplary 
in his condnct. Bat it is not very consistent to shnn an infidel to- 
day, and get drank to-morrow.'' Johnson. '' Nay, Sir, this is sad 
reasoning. Because a man cannot be right in all things, is he to be 
right in nothing 1 Becanse a man sometimes gets drank, is he there- 
fore to steal 7 ' This doctrine wonld very soon bring a man to th« 
gallows." 



« atorie WhUfleld, or WhUcOiM, did BOt flBl« al PiatfbralM OoDef* btllw« N«Twib«, 
tn^ more tliAD twelro montho after Johmon^ name was off the books, and nearly ttre% 
jean after he had ceased to be resident at Oxford; so that, strletlj speaUny, tLc7 ver^aot 
Mlow coUegians, though they were both of the same eoUege. — Ham, 

* Phittp Astley, a celebrated horse-rider, who first exhibited equestrian pantomimes, In 
wUch his s<m (who snrviTed his tether bat a short time) rode with great grace and agUitiy. 
Astlsy had at once theatres in Pails, London, and Dublin, and migrated with his aoton, 
Mped and qoadmped, from one to the other.— O. The remains of both father and son ars 
digiiiHsil In theeemeteiy of Pdre ta Okaiae, 

•SvilrtMiliBelnaaritateaBaiiftof theqpMslloa. The oeiabrated friend (Ifs. Bwt» ti 
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After all, howeTtr, it ii a diiBciilt question how t^r sincere Ohrist- 
ians sliould associate with the avowed enemies of religion ; for, in 
the first place, almost ererj man's mind may be more or less '' cor- 
rupted by evil commnnications ;" secondly, the world may yery 
naturally suppose that they are not really in earnest in religion, who 
can easily bear its opponents ; and thirdly, if the profane find them- 
selves quite well received by the pious, one of the cheeks upon an 
open declaration of their infidelity, and one of the probable chances 
of obliging them seriously to reflect, which their being shunned 
would do, is removed. 

He, I know not why, showed upon all occasions an aversion to go 
to Ireland, where I proposed to him that we should make a tour. 
Johnson. '' It is the last place that I should wish to travel." Bos- 
will. '' Should you not like to see Dublin, Sir ?" Johnson. ** No, 
Sir ; Dublin is only a worse capital." Boswsll. ** Is not the 
Giant's Gauseway worth seeing f Johnson. '' Worth seeing f 
f es ; but not worth going to see." 

Tet he had a kindness for the Irish nation ; and thus generously 
expressed himself to a gentleman from that country, on the subject 
of an union which artful politicians have often had in view : '' Do 
lot make an union with us, Sir. We should unite with you only to 
rob you. We should have robbed the Scotch, if they had anything 
of which we could have robbed them." 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners and everything about 
him, though expensive, were coarse, he said, " Sir, you see in him 
vulgar prosperity." 

A foreign minister of no very high talents^ who had been in his 
company for a considerable time quite overlooked, happened luckily 
to mention that he had read some of his "Rambler" in Italian, 
and admired it much. This pleased him greatly ; he observed thai 

ttt p«rwm vntJUj to dedgnatod in th«M Toliim«) only modwtiy said, that none bat a por- 
Mii um{/brmii f smemptaryt and aboTO all powlblllty of reproach for arrogance or lnoo» 
iM«aejt eonld Tentore to aerame racb an anthorlty over society as to attempt to exclude a 
person for theoretical opinions. Johnson himself nerer did so : the strongest ezpresrion of 
hii feeling on this point that I remember, was his refusing to be introduced to (Hannah 
More says to shake hands wUh) the Abb6 Raynal ; and we know that when Boswell eoosulted 
fafan about refusing to do law business of a Sonday, Johnson advised him to comply with tbe 
pracdee of the world, tUl ha dionid beaoaa ao conddMrabla as to ba aathoilMd to sai •■ 
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the title had beea traDdated II Omdo erromk, though I hate been 
told it was rendered more Indicrooslj li Vagahondo; and findii^ 
that this minister gaye sach a proof of his taste, he was all atten« 
tion to him, and on the first remark which he made, however sim- 
ple, exclaimed, '' The ambassador says well ; his Excellency ob- 
aerves — — f and then he expanded and enriched the little that 
had be^n said in so stnMig a manner, that it appeared something of 
conseqaence. This was exceedingly entertaining to the company 
who were present, and many a time afterwards it famished a plea- 
sant topic of merriment. " Tke ambassador safs well" became a 
laaghable term of aj^lanse when no mighty matter had beea ex- 
pressed. 

LmiR 867. ^ TO MB& THBAUL 

/ •OstlS.lin. 

" My foot girea me very little tronble ; but H Is not yet well. I have dined, 
iince you aaw me, not so often as onoe in two days. But I am told how well 
I look ; and I really think I get more mobility. I dined on Tuesday with 
Bamsay, and on Thursday with Paoli, who talked of coming to see you, till I 
told him of your migration. 

** Mrs. Williams is not yet returned ; but discord and discontent reign In 
my humble habitation as in the palaoes of monarchs. Mr. LeT^ and Mrs. 
Desmoulins have rowed eternal hate. LcTOt is the more insidious, and wants 
me to turn her out. Poor Williams writes word that she is no better, and has 
left off her phytic. Mr. Levet has seen Dr. Lewis, who declares himself hope* 
less of doing her any good. Lawrence desponded some time ago. I thought 
I had a little feyer some time, but it seems to be starred away. Bozzy says he 
Bever saw me so weU.** 

LiTTiB 868. • TO MISS BETKOLD& 

••0etl9,111t. 

**DsABnT Madam, — Yws are extremely kind in taking so much trouble. 
My foot is almost well; and one of my first yisits wiU certainly be to Doftt 
Street.* You will do me a great favour if you will buy for me the {Mints ef 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Dyer, and Dr. Goldsmith, as you know good impressions. If 
any of your own pictures are engrayed, buy them for mo. I am fitting up a 
little room with prints. I am, dear Madam, your most humble serrant, 

**Saii. JOHNBOir.** 

I left London on Monday, October 18, and accompanied Colonel 
fltoart to Chester, where his regiment was to lie for some time 
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^*Mt obar Szb, — 1% wu not till one o'clock on Monday morning that Colo- 
nel Stnart and I left London ; for we chose to bid a cordial adien to Lord 
Monntfitnart, who was to aet out on that day on his embassy to Turin. We 
droTo on exoeQently and reached Lichfield in good time enough that night 
The colonel had heard ao preferable a character of the George, that he 
would not put up at the Three Orowna, so that I did not see our host, 
Wilkins. We found at the George as good accommodation as we could wish 
to have, and I ftally eijoyed the comfortable thought that / was in LUhfiel 
mgain. Next morning it runed yery hard ; and as I had much to do in 
little time, I ordered a post-chaise, and between eight and nine sallied forth 
to make a round of Tislta I first went to Mr. Green, hoping to have had him 
to accompany me to all my other friends ; but he was engaged to attend the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, who was then lying at Lichfield very ill of the 
gout Haying taken a hasty glance at the additions to Green's museum, from 
whi(di it was not easy to break away, I next went to the Friary, where I 
at fint occasioned some tumult in the ladies, who were not prepared to 
#eceiye wmpamiy so early; but my fMWM, which has by wonderful felicity 
0ome to be closely associated with yours, soon made all easy ; and Mrs. Cobb 
und Mies Adey re-asanmed their seats at the breakfast-table, which they had 
^tted with some precipitation. They receiyed me with the kindness of an 
on acquaintance : and, after we had joined in a cordial chorus to your praise, 
Mrs. (yobb gaye ma the high satisfaction of hearing that you said, * Boswell is 
a man who I belieye neyer left a house without leaying a wish for hie return.' 
And she afterwards added, that she bid you tell me, that if eyer I came to 
Lichfield, she hoped I would take a bed at the Friary. Flrom thence I droye 
to Peter Garrick's,* where I also found a yery flattering welcome. He ap- 
peared to me to enjoy his usual cheerfulness ; and he yery kindly asked me 
to come when I could, and pass a week with him. From Mr. Garrick's I went 
to the Palace to wait on Mr. Seward. I was first entertained by his lady and 
daughtes, he himself being in bed with a cold, according to his yaletudinary 
custom. But he desired to see me ; and I found him dressed in his black 
gown, with a white flannel night-gown aboye it ; so that he looked like a 
Dominican friar. Ha was good-humoured and polite ; and under his roof too 
my reception was yery pleasing. I then proceeded to Stowhill, and first paid 
my respects to Mrs. Gk»trell, whose conyersation I was not willing to quit 
But my sand-glass was now beginning to run low, as I could not trespass too 

> Mn. Oobb was the danglitflr of Mr. Hammond, an apofbeoaiy, and tbe widow of a vtm 
ear, who had retired from bnsineiB, and resided at the Friary. Mlm Adey was her niooe, dangh 
tar of the town-elerk of Lichfield : die married WUUam flnoyd, Imi* of Belmont Boom, nesi 
Hwaille, and died 18», »t. 87.— HAawoon. 

^Potsr Qanidc died at Uchfleld, December li, 1796, at the age of eifhty-dx. 
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iong ou the ooIonePs kindneas, who obl^ingiy wmlted for me ; so I haetened 
to Un. AaU>ik% whom I found much better than I feared I should ; and there 
I met a brother-ln4aw of these ladies, who talked mveh of yon, and yery 
well too, as it appeared to me. It then only remained to Tisit Mrs. Lney 
Porter, which I did, I really beliere, with smeere satisfaction on both 
sides. I am sure I was glad to see her again : and as I take her to be very 
honest, I trust she was glad to see me again, for she expressed herself so that 
I could not doubt of her being in earnest. What a great keystone of kind- 
ness, my dear Sir, were yon that morning ; for we were all held together by onr 
eommon attachment to yonl I cannot say that I ever passed two hours with 
more self-complacenoy than I did those two at Lichfield. Let me not entertain 
any suspicion that this is idle vanity. Will you not confirm me in my person- 
sion, that he who finds himself so regarded has just reason to be happy f 

" We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday ; and here again I am in a 
state of much enjoyment. Colonel Stuart and his officers treat me with all 
the ciyility I could wish ; and I play my part admirably. LaihtM o/m, ttypiefu 
stM, the classical sentence which you, I imagine, invented the other day. Is 
exemplified in my present existence. The Bishop,' to whom I had the 
honour to be known several years ago, shows me much attention : and I am 
edified by his conversation. I must not omit to tell you, that his lordship 
admires, very highly, your prefaces to the Poets. I am daily obtaining an 
extension of agreeable acquaintance, so that I am kept in animated vari- 
ety ; and the study of the place itself^ by the assistance of books and of the 
Bishop, is sufficient occupation. Chester pleases ray fancy more than any 
town I ever saw. But I will not enter upon it at ail in this letter. 

" How long I shall stay here I cannot yet say. I told a very pleasing 
young lady,' niece to one of the prebendaries at whose house I saw her, * I 
have oome to Chester, Madam, I cannot tell how ; and far less can I tell how 
I am to get away from it.' Do not think me too Juvenile. I beg it of you, . 
my dear Sir, to &vour me with a letter while I am here, and add to the hap* 
piness of a happy friend, who is ever, with affectionate veneration, most sin* 
oerely yours, ^ Jaicxs Boswxll. 

^ If you do not write directly, so as to catch me here, I shall be disi^ 
olnted. Two lines from you will keep my lamp buming bright." 

LmiB 860. TO MBS. ASTON. 

••Bott Ooort, Oct 9B» ITIB. 

** DnABiST Madam, — ^Mrs. Oastrell is so Idnd as to write to me, and yet I al 
ways write to you ; but I consider what is written to either as written to botlL 
PnbUo affiurs do not seem, to promise much amendment, and the nation is now 



< DofllMr PoKmm, aftarvards BMmp «r UniBB ; la wUdi see hs disd, Msflr 14, 1806. to Ui 
liTent7-elghth year.— O. 
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f«U of distNM. Wlwl wfll te the avwit ^ 4liiiigi aone era tett. We mey 
ikOl hope for beUer timeiL 

** My health, whidi I begra to reoorer wheo I was in the coimtry, cod 
ttnoea etiU in a good atate ; it eoato me, indeed, lome phyrio and something 
if abstinenoe, bnt it paya the ooat I wiah, dear Madam, I eonld hear a little 
af yonr imptoTementa. 

" Here is no news. Tlie talk of the InTasion seems to be OTor. Bat a Tery 

tnrfonlent session of parliament Is ezpeeted ; though turbulence is not likely 

to do any good. Those are happiest who are out of the noise and tumult 

There will be no great Tiolenoe of fustion at Stowhill ; and that it may be fre 

from that and all other inconyenience and distarliaoeo li the sinoere wish 4 

att yoor fiiendi. I am, dear Madam, yonr, ko, 

** San. JomiaoH.** 

Lrtir ml to jambs BOSWXLL, KM|. 

«IiooAoa,Oet.fr,17TI. 

''Bbab Sib,— Why Aonld yon importune me so earnestly to wiite? Of 
what importance can it be to hear of distant friends, to a man who finds him- 
self welcome wheroTer he goes, and makes new friends iaster than he can 
want themf If to the delight of such uniyersal kindness of reoeption any- 
thing can be added by Imowing that you retain my good-will, you may indulge 
yourself in the ftiU ei||oyment of that small addition. 

** I am glad that yon made the round of Lichfield with so much success. The 
oftener you are seen, the more you will be liked. It was pleasing to me to 
lead that Mrs. Aston was so well, and that Lucy Porter was so glad to see 
you. 

^ In the piaee where yon now are, there Is much to be observed ; and you 
will easily procure yourself skilfrd directors. But what will you do to keep 
away the biaek dog that worries you at home f If you would, in compliance 
with your father's adyioe, inquire into the old tenures and old charteni of 
Scotland, you would certainly open to yourself many striking scenes of the 
Bianners of the middle ages. The feudal system, in a country half-barbarous, 
is naturally productiye of some anomalies in ciyil life. Th^ knowledge of 
past times is naturally growing less in all cases not of public record ; and tk 
past time of Scotland is so unlike the present, that it is already difficult for 
Scotchman to imagine the economy of his grandfather. Do not be tardy noi» 
negligent; but gather up eageriy what can yet be found.* 

'* We have, I think, once talked of another prqject, a history of the late 
insurreotion in Scotland, with all its incidents. Many fiilsehoods are passing 

> I hava a Tslaable ooOsedMi mada by taj IMhar, whkh, with tome addittona and ahutra^ 
ttantofBqrown,IlDt«idtopaMlili. Ibaya ■omeharedHaryfliabntolManaollqvaiy.iMt 
•nif from nj CiUhcr, hot •■ bdiif d«M«ndad, by tke mothw'siida, flromth« abla aod toarosd 
■r John 8k«n«^ whose msril Mdi dsOanse li an the attsmpli wttUh haye bMn nads ts 
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iuto unconferadietod IMory. Tttltain, who tofiei t Urikiiif tltry, hv IM 

what he oonld not find to be true. 

'* Tott may make coUectiona for either of thoae |ii«jeeta, or fisr both, m 

•pportunitles ooour, and digest yow materialB at Maore. The great direetion 

which Burton has left to men disordered like 70a la this, B^ md mtiUfur y ^ It 

%ot idle : which I would thus modify:— If yon are idle, be not soiHsfy; if 

you are BoUtary, be not idle. 

** There is a letter for yon frcMB your homble iervaiil, 

^Baif. Jomiaoii.'' 

ATTSs 862. TO MBS. ASTON. 

*• Bolt OooTt, N«T. 8, ITU 

DvABEST Madam,— Having had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. BosweQ 
that he found you hotter than he expected, I will not forbear to tell how much 
I was delighted with the news. May your health increase and increase till yo« 
are as well as yo« can wish yourseU^ or I can wish you I 

*' My friends tell me that my health improTes too. It is certain that I use 
both physic and abstinence ; and my endeavours have been blessed with more 
success than at my age I could reasonably hope. I please myself with tho 
thoughts of visiting you next year in so robust a state, that I shall not bo 
afraid cvf the hill between Mrs. Gastrell's house and yours, nor think it neoei* 
sary to rest myself between Stowhill and Lucy Porter's. 

** Of public affairs I can give you no very comfortable aoooont. The invop 
sion has vanished for the present, as I expected. I never believed that any 
invasion was intended 

** But whatever we have escaped, we have done nothing, nor are likely to do 
better another year. We, however, who \aave no part of the nation's weliaio 
intrusted to oar management, have nothing to do but to serve God, and leavo 
the world submissively in his hands. 

** All trade is dead, and pleasure is scarce alive. Nothing almost is par 
chased but such things as the buyer cannot do without ; so that a generd 
sluggishness and general discontent are spread over the town. All the trades 
of luxury and elegance are nearly at a stand. What the parliament, when it 
lueets, will do, and indeed what it ought to do, is very difficult to say. 

** Pray set Mrs. Gastrell, who is a dear good lady, to write to me from Uat 
to time ; for I have great delight in hearing from you, especially when I heat 
any good news of your health. I am, dear Madam, you most humble servaal| 

**Sam. Johnsoh.** 

Uru MS. FBOM MB. BOBWBLL. 

••OailUe,Nev.r,17TlL 

** Mt dear Sir,— That I should importune you to write to me at Chester it 
not woodetfhl, when you oonsider what an avidity I have for delight ; and that 
the omor of pleasure, like the amor nwnmi^ increases in proportion with tto 
quantity which we possess of it. Tour letter so Aill of polite kindness and maa- 
leriy counsel, came like a large treasure upon me, while already glittering witt. 
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riches. I was qaite enofauited ■! Ohester, so that I ooold with diflksaltsr ^plt 
*L Bat the enchantment was the reverse of that of Circ6 ; for so far was 
there from being anjthing sensual in it, tiiat I was mil mituL I do not mean 
all reason only ; for my fanoy was kept finely in play* And why notf If yon 
please I will send you n oopy or an abridgment of my Chester Jdumal, whion 
is truly a log-book of felicity. 

'* The Bishop treated me with a Idndness wldch was very flattering. I toU 
him that yon regretted yon bad seen so little of Chester. His Lordship bade 
me tell you, that he should be glad to show yon more of it I am proud to 
find the friendship with which yon honour me is known In so many places. 

"I arriyed here late last night. Our fiiend the Dean^ has been gone froii 
hence some months; bnt I am told at my inn, that he is very populous (pop«> 
lar). Howeyer, I found Mr. Law, the Archdeacon, son to the Bishop,* and 
with him I haye breakfasted and dined very agreeably. I got acquainted witii 
him at the assises here, about a year and a half ago. He la a man of great 
▼ariety of knowledge, uncommon goiius, and, I beBew linoere religion. I 
leceiyed the holy sacrament in the cathedral In the morning, this being tbo 
AvBi Sunday In the month; and was at prayera there in the eyening. It H 
diyinely cheering to me to think that there is a cathedral so near Auohinleck ; 
and I now leaye Old England In such a state of mind as I am thankftd to CM 
i for granting me. 

**The Umek dog that worries no at home I oamot but dread; yet as I have 
been for some time past In a military train, I trust I shall repuite him. fl» 
Iwar from you will animaio me like the sound of a trumpet ; I therefore hops^ 
that soon after my return to the northern field, I shall reoeiye a few lines from 

fOU. 

•t Colonel Stuart did me the honour to eoeort me fat his earriage to show mm 
Liyerpool, and from thence back again to Warrington, where we parted.* b 
Justice to my yaluable wife, I must inform you she wrote to me, that as I wai 
to happy, she would not be so selfish as to wish me to return sooner than 
business absolutely required my presence. She made my deik write to mo a 
post or two alter to the same purpose, by oommission tieom her; and this d^ 
n kind letter ftom her met me at the post-office here, acquainting me that she 
■nd the little ones were well, and expressing all their wishes for my return 
hime. I am, more and more, my dear Sir, yonr aifectionate and obliged 
Inable aenranli Jamms Bobwxll.** 



i 



> Br. Varsr.-C 

a nr. Kdniond Law, OMsftsr ef 8L FMSi% Oslsr^ OMital%ai BMiop eff OvIkH ft 
see lie died in 1TB7 .— -0. 

* Bb TCitnient was aU s mai^ erdwed te Jeaaloa, whsre he aeoempanled It, and aliasst 
iMt Ui MS bf the «ll]iiat«k ntotavartfalotdarlsiMaM tlilDk aiafllaisnt leftilattanoflhs 
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Ln« a«4 TO JAMES BOSWBLL, BSa 

" DiAB Sib,— Your lut letter was not onlj kind, but fond. Bnt I wish yott 
to get rid of all intellectiial excesses, and neither to exalt your pleasures, nor 
aggraTate your rexations, beyond their real and natural state. Why should 
you not be as happy at Edinburgh as at Chester? In etdpa e»t antmiM, qui m 
neM effugit %uquam. Please yourself with your wife and children, and stvdies, 
and practice 

'* I haTe sent a petition * fiom Lucy Porter, with which I leare it to your 
discretion whether it is proper to comply. Return me her letter, which I haye 
•ent, that you may know the whole case, and not be seduced to anything that 
you may afterwards repent. Miss Doxy perhaps you know to be Mr. 6arrick*s 
niece. 

*' If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he may be very happy. He has 
hi his disposal two livings, each equal or almost equal in yaloe to the deanery ; 
he may take one himself, and giye the other to his son. 

** How near is the cathedral to Auchinleck, that you are so much delighted 
with it? It is, I suppose, at least an hundred and fifty miles off. However, if 
you are pleased, it is so fitr welL Let me know what reception you have from 
your father, and the state of his health. Please him as much as you can, and 
add no oain to his last years. 

** Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to tell you. I have neither 
seen nor heard of Langton. Beauderk is just returned from Brighthelmstone, 
I am told, much better. Mr. Thrale and his family are still there ; and his 
health is said to be yisibly improved. He has not bathed, but hunted. At 
Bolt Court there is much malignity, but of late tittle open hostility. I have 
haid a cold, but it is gone. Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, &c. I am, 
fto. Sam. Johnson.** 

On November 22 and December 21, 1 wrote to him from Edin- 
bnrgh, giving a very favourable report of the family of Miss Doxy's 
lover ; — that after a good deal of inqoirj I had discovered the sister 
of Mr. Francis Stewart, one of his amanaenses when writing his 
Dictionary ; — that I had, as desired by him, paid her a gninea for 
an old pocket-book of her brother's, which he had retained ; — ^and 
that the good woman, who was in very moderate circnmstances, bnt 
eontented and placid, wondered at his scropnlons and liberal honesty, 
and received the guinea as if sent her by Providence ; — that I had 
repeatedly bagged of him to keep Ms promise to send me his letter 

BsQiiaittiiff me to Inqulra eenomilng the llMiilly of a fenaemaa who was tfMn pafhig 
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to Lord Ohesterfield ; and that this memeiUo, like Ddmda esf Caa^ 
thago^ mast be in every letter that I shoold write to him, till I had 
obtained my object 

Lkttbb 866. TO MBa THRALK 

M London, Oct 88^ 1779. 

** On Saturday I walked to Dover Street and back. Yesterday I dined with 
Sir Joshua. There was Mr. Eliot ^ of Oomwall, who inqmred after my master. 
At night I was bespoken by Lady Lncan; but she was taken ill, and the 
assembly was put off. I am to dine with Renny to-morrow. Some old gentle- 
women at the next door are in very great distress. Their little annuity comes 
from Jamaica, and is therefore uncertain, and one of them has had a fall, and 
both ave very helpless ; and the poor have yon to help them. Persuade my 
master to let me give them something for him. It will be bestowed upon real 
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1780. 

*II?it of the Poeta *' eompleted— Dr. Lawr«nc«— Loss of a Wlfo— Death of Toptiaiii BoMdeit 
--Ii«tter-writing~Mr. Melmoth— Fiteoflborne'B Letters— Somenet-HonBe Bxhibitton— Riots 
In London— Lord George Gordon— Mr. Akerman— Oorrefpondence— Dr. Beattie— Davlee^ 
** Life of Garrick "— Advioe to a Tonng Olergrman— Composition of Sermone— Boroogb- 
nectlon— Lady SouthweU— B«r. Alexander Maebean— Lord Thorlow— Langton"* 00000- 
tanea— Dr. FrankUn^e " Demonaz.** 

In 1180, the world was kept in impatience for the completion of his 
'' Lives of the Poets," npon which he was employed so far as his in- 
dolence allowed him to labour. 

I wrote to him on January 1 and March 13, sending him my 
notes of Lord Marchmont's information concerning Pope; — complain- 
ing that I had not heard firom him for almost four months, though 
he was two letters in my debt ; that I had suffered again from 
melancholy ; — ^hoping that he had been in so much better company 
(the Poets'), that he had not time to think of his distant friends ; 
for if that were the case, I should have some recompence for my 
uneasiness ; — ^that the state of my affairs did not admit of my com- 
ing to London this year ; and begging he would return me Gold- 
smith's two poems, with his lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the greatest afflic- 
tion to which a man is liable,* and which Johnson himself had felt 
in the most severe manner, Johnson wrote to him in an admirable 
strain of sympathy and pious consolation. 

IdTTiB 866. TO DR. LAWRENOE. 

** DiAB Sib, — ^At a time when all your friendfl ought to show their kindneas, 
and with a character which ought to vtkke all that know you your friends, yoQ 
may wonder that you have yet heard nothing from me. I have been hindered 
hj a vexatioua and incessant cough, for which within these ten days I havt 
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be^ fcM ooM, ftfled four or Ato times, taken physic flye tfanes, and opiates^ 
I thiulb', «ix. This day it seems to remit. 

*' Tha loss, dear Sir, whieh jon haTe lately saffered, I fek many years ago, 
and Imow therefore how mnch' has been taken from yon, and how little he^ 
ean be had from oonsolation. He that ontUres a wife whom he has long loved, 
sees himself di^oined from the only mind that has the same hopes, and fears, 
and interest ; from the only companion with whom he has shared mnch good 
or evil ; and with whom he conld set his mind at liberty, to retrace the past 
or anticipate the futare. The continuity of being is lacerated ; the settled 
eowse of sentiment and action is stopped ; and Ufe stands suspended and 
ootionJess, till it is driven by external causes Into a new channel But the 
time of suspense is dreadful 

" Our first recourse in this distressed solitude is, perhaps for want of habitual 
fuety, to a gloomy acquiescence in necessity. Of two mortal beings, one must 
lose the other. But surely there is a higher and better comfort to be drawn 
from the consideration of that Providence which watches over all, and a belief 
that the living and the dead are equally in the hands of God, who will reunite 
those whom he has separated, or who sees that it is best not to reunite. I 
am, dear Sir, Ac. Sam Johnson.*^ 

Lbttif soy. to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

«• April «,178lL 
» ' '' 

« DxAB Sib, — ^Well, I had resolved to send you the Ohesterfield letter, but I 

will write once again without it. Never impose tasks upon mortals. To re- 
quire two things is the way to have them both undone. 

** For the difficulties which yon nieBtion in your affkirs, I am sorry ; bnt 
difficulty is now very general : it is aot therrfore less grievous, for there is 
less hope of help. I pretend not to give you advice, not knowing the state of 
your affairs ; and general counsels about prudence and frugality would do yon 
litUe good. You are, however, in the right not to increase your own per- 
plexity by a Journey hither ; and I hope that by staying at home you will 
please your father, 

" Poor dear Beanderk — hm, yi $ole$t dabii joca. Hia wit and his folly, hii 
•coteness and maliciousness, his merriment and reasoning, are now over. 
Such another will not often be found among mankind.* He directed him* 



i«<Hls oonTenatimi could Msieeljr be evoalled. He pommatd an «z4iiirit6 iMie, 
vsriooB accompUahments, and the most perfect good breeding. Ue was eooentrie-Hrflvi 
I faemlont— entertaining a contempt for the generality of the world, which the poUte- 

\ nen of faiB manners could not always conceal; but to those whom he liked, most gene- 

vons and friendly. l>«voted at ene moment to pleasure, and at another to literature, 
' semertmee abaorbedin play, and somelimes bi books, he was, altogether, one of the most 

I aeeomplished, and, when in good humour, and surrounded by those who suited ids faney, 

I ene «f the moM ajWisble mbb tbaS etald pmMI^ exist.*'— Loa> OkAaunioHT, X0, tcL I 

raid 
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•elf to be buried by the aide <rf bk mother; an hjntuHie of tend era eei whioh I 
hardly expected. He has left his ehildren to tiie eare of Lady IH, and if die 
diea, of Mr. Iiangton, and of Mr. Leioeater hia relation, and a man of good 
eharacter. Hia library has been offered to sale to the Bnaaian Ambaasador.^ 

" Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the newspapers, has had no 
literary loss.* Clothes and moreables were bunt to the ralne of about one 
hundred pounds ; but his papers, and I think his books, were all preserred. ' 

Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from an apoplectical tfsorder, 
and recovered, beyond the expectation of his physicians ; he is now at Bath, 
that his mind may be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and Miss are with him. 

** Having told you what has happened to your friends, let me say something 
to you of yourself. You are always complaining of melancholy, and I occ 
elude from those complaints that you are fond of it. No man talks of that 
which he is desirous to conceal, and every man desires to conceal that of whleh 
he is ashamed. Do not pretend to deny it ; nuBtUfutum habemus fmmm . Make 
it an invariable and obligatory law to yourself, never to mention your own 
mental diseases: If you are never to speak of them, you will think on them 
but little ; and if you think little of them, they will molest you rarely. When 
you talk of them, it is plun that you want either pnuse or pity : for praiaa 
there is no room, and pity will do you no good ; therefore, from this hour 
speak no more, think no more, about them. 

**Your transaction with ICra* Stewart gave me great satisfiustion. I am 
much obliged to you for year attention. Do not lose sight of her. Your 
countenance may be of great credit, and of consequence of great advantage 
to her. The memory of her brother is yet fresh in my mind: he was an in* 
genious and worthy man. Please to make my oomi^ments to your lady and to 
the young ladies. I should like to aiee them, pretty loves I I am, dear Sir, 
yours affectionately, Sam. Johnsov.** 

Letimb. 868. TO MBa THBAL& 

** London, April 1^ IIMl 

" I have not quite neglected my JUoM. Addison is a long one, but it li 
one. Prior is not short, and that is done too. I am upon Bowe, which can- 
not fill much paper. Seward (Mr. William) called on me one day and read 
Spence.' I dined yesterday at Mr. Jodrell's in a great deal of company. On 
Sonday I <fine with Dr. Lawrence, and at night go to Mrs. Tesey. I have had 
ft little cold, or two, or three; but I did not much mind them, for they were 
not very bad.'* 

> HIb Hbrary was oold hj pabBo anellon tai AprO and May, 1761, ftyr £8,011.— II. 

' 1|7 a flro In Northumberland Hoooe, whoro ho had an apartment in whleh I have 
many an agreeable hour. 

* SpeneeHi very amnilng aaoodotai, whleh had boon l«nt Johnoon In manamrlyi ; Hioy 
aot printed tUI 1888.-0. 
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Lrhb M9. TO Uaa. WOT FOBTEB. 



** DiAB Madam,— I am Indeed but a ahiggish correspondent, and know not 
whether I shall maoh mend : howerer, I will try. I am glad that your oysterf 
proved good, for I would have ererything good that belongs to you ; and 
would have yonr health good, that yon may ei^oy the rest. My health is bet- 
ter than it has been for some years past ; and, if I see Lichfield again, I hope 
to walk about it. 

**Tour brother's request I hare not forgotten. I have bought as many 
Tolumes as contain about an hundred and fifty sermons, which I will put in 
box, and get Mr. Mathias to send him. I shall add a letter. 

*' We have been lately much alarmed at Mr. Thrale*s. He has had a stroke^ 
like that of an apoplexy ; but he has at last got so well as to be at Bath, out of 
the way of trouble and business, and is likely to be in a short time quite welL 
I hope all the Lichfield ladies are quite well, and that eyerything is prosperoui 
amo/ig them. 

** A few weeks ago I sent you a little stuff gown, such as is all the fashion at 
this time. Yonrs is the same with Mrs. Thrale's, and Miss boog^t it for us. 
These stuffs are very cheap, and are thought very pretty. 

"Pray give my compliments to Mr. Pearson, and to everybody, if any such 
body there be, that cares about me. 

" I am now engaged about the rest of the Lives, which I am afraid will take 
some time, though I purpoee to use despatch ; but'itomething or other always 
hinders. I have a great number to do, but many of them vrill be short. 

" I have lately had colds : the first was pretty bad, with a very troublesome 
and frequent cough ; but by bleeding and physic it was sent away. I have a 
cold now, but not bad enough for bleedlQg^^^ 

" For some time past, and indeed ever since I left Lichfield last year, I have 
abated much of my diet, and am, I think, the better for abstinence. I can 
breathe and move with lees dif^culty ; and J am as well as people of my age 
commonly are. I hope we shall see one another again some time this year. 
I am, dear love, your humble servant, Sam. Jonssois." 

Lbttbb 870. TO MBS. THBALB. 

"April 11,17801 

" On Sunday I dined with poor Lawrence, who is deafer than ever. When 
he was told that Dr. Moisy visited Mr. Thrale, he inquired for what, and said 
that there was nothing to be done which Nature would not do for herseif . On 
Sunday evening I was at Mr. Vesey's, and there was inquiry about my master ; 
but I told them all good. There was Dr. Barnard of Eton, and we made a 
noise all the evening ; and there was Pepys,i and WraxaU* till I drove them 

1 AfterwarcU Sir W. W. Pepgra, a master in Ghanoeiy ; a great frleiiid of Mn. raunale>8> and 
Wliat is more to his honour, of Hannah More.— O. 
tlhllMinliol WraxaU, who published some yolomee of trayels and histoiy, and lattflrif 
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away. .... Bnniey aaUl Aa would write— Ae told 700 a ib. (She wrftes 
^othtkig to me. She can write home fitst enough. I have a good mmd not to 
let her know that Dr. Barnard, to whom I had recommended her noyel, qteaka 
«f it with great commendation; and that the copy which she lent me has been 
lead by Dr. Iiawrence three times oyer. And yet what a gipsy it is I She no 
more minds me than if I were a Brangton. 

'* Ton are at all places of high resort, and bring home hearts by dozens ; 
while I am seeking for something to say of men aboat whom I know nothing 
but their yerses, and sometimes very Utile of tksm. Now I haye begun, how« 
oyer, I do not despair of making an end. Mr. NiohoOs holds that Addison ia 
the most taking of all that I haye done. I doubt they will not be done before 
you come away. 

** Now you think yourself the first writer In the world for a letter about no- 
thing. Oan you write such a letter as this f so miscellaneous, with such noble 
fisdain of reg^arity, like Shakspeare^i works? such graceful negligence of 
transition, like the ancient enthusiasts f The pure yoice of nature and of 
IHendship. Now of whom shall I proceed to speak ? Of whom but Mrs. Mon* 
tagu? Haying mentioned Shakspeare and Nature, does not the name of Mod* 
tagu force itself upon me ? ' Such were the transitions of the anoienta, which 
now seem abrupt because the intermediate idea la lost to modern understaa^ 
ings." ^ 

••ApifliA^im. 

** I thought to haye finished Bowels Lift to-day, but I haye had fiye or six 
visiters who hindered me; and I have not been quite well Next week I hope to 
despatch four or five of them.* 

*< April 18, 1780. — ^Toa make i^eipiea, and they are read hi publie, and I 
know nothing about them. Thia wnj erime, I think, broke the Kak of amitj 

between Richardson and MIm M ^' after a taodemess and confidence of 

many years." 

«« April 26, l'780.^How do you think I liyef On Thursday I dined with 
Hamflton," and went thence to Mrs. Ord.^ On Friday, with much company, ai 



ICemoln of bto own Lift; ibr a psaaage in wbioh, rtflootlng on Ooont Woroasow, ho 
eonyicted of a libel, and Impriwiiod In Newgate. He wm born In 1701, and ere«ted a 
Iwronet In 1818.-0. 

1 Compare this with two former phraiee, In which Shakspeare and Bin. Montagu are moft* 
ttoned, and wonder at the inoonslstenolw to which the greateet genloi and the hi^^eat apfait 
wamj be redoeed 1—0. 

* MiM M alio, afterwards Hn. Ohapone, one of RlehaHsoo** tonsle oAterie. When abool 
three and twenty, she had been one of the few oontrlbntors to the Bambler. She waa bom 
in 1727, married Mr. Ohapone in 1760, and died ia 1ML She was moeh conaected with Mml 
Carter andMrs. Montagu, and all the Slu4$. 

* ProbaV*7 the Right Hon. W. G. Hamilton.— C 

« This lady (a eeleforated blue ttoektnff of har day) was Maa Anne PHllngham, tta 
•■ly daoi^iter of an eadneat aorgeon. She waa early aianled to Mr. Ord of Northn» 
berland, who left har a vanr large property. She dtod la Kaft 1808, at the afa of 
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I Mn. Reynoidi'i. On Satwday at Dr. BellV On Sondaj at Dr. BwMyy witfa 

I your two sweets from Kensington, who an* both well; at night eame Mrs. 

Ord, Mr. Harris, and Mr. GreTille, ho* On Monday with Reynolds ; at night 
with Lady Lnoan ; to-day with Mr. Langton ; to-morrow with the Bishop of 
St Asaph; on Thursday with Mr. Bowles; Friday ; Saturday at the 

Academy ;^ Sunday with Mr. Ramsay. I told Lady Locan how long it was 
anoe she sent to me ;- but she said I must consider how the world rolls about 
her. I not only scour the town from day to day, but many Tisitere come to 
Me in the morning, so that my work makes no great progress, but I will try 
10 quicken it I should oertainly like to bustle a little among you, but I am 
■Bwilliog to quit my post till I have made an end.** 

Mrs. Thrale now being at Bath with her hosband, the correspon- 
dence between Johnson and her was carried on briskly. I shall 
present my readers with one of her original letters to him at this 
time, which will amnse them probably more than those well-written 
bat studied epistles which she has inserted in her collection, becanse 
it exhibits the easy macitj of their literary intercoorse. It is also 
rf yalne as a key to Johnson's answer, which she has printed by 
itself, and of which I shall snbjoin extracts.'^* 

ianm 871. FROM MRa THRALK.^ 

Bath,rridaj,Aprtt98L 

" I had a Tery kind letter from you yesterday, dear Sir, with a most cir- 
cumstantial date.* You took trouble with my circulating letter, Mr. Evans 
writes me word, and I thank you sincerely for so doing ; one might do mis- 
chief else, not being on the spot 

*' Testerday's cTcning was passed at Mrs. Montagu's. There was Mr. Mel- 
noth.* I do not like him tkougkf nor he me. It was expected we should 
have pleased each other ; he is, however, just Tory enough to hate the Bis* 
bop of Peterborough* for Whiggism, and Whig enough to abhor you foi 
Toryism. 

^ Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; so he had a good afternoon on't 
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> The aimiMl dinner on opening the Izfalbitton. 

* This imUraation against Mn. Thrale la quite nnfonnded : her lettera are eertalnlj aajr- 
lUng but 9tM4ied apMlee; and that one whleh Mr. Boewell hat published to not more eaqr 
and onafllBetedy nor In any req>eet or a different oharaoter from those she herself has 
flvai.— C. 

* This allndes to Johnson's frequent advlee to her and Miss Thrale to daU their lettera, a 
laadable habit, wlileh, however, he liimself did not always praottoe.— ^. 

* William Mehnoth, the aathor of Fitaosbome** Letters, and the transUtor of the L«l> 
•en of Pliny and Otoefe, and aooM of the minor worka of the latter. He died la IIM^ 
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On tiie M of Mftj I wrote to h!m, ftnd requested lliat we nugfat 
hare another meeting somewhere tn the north of Enghind in the 
antomn of this year. 

From Mr. Langton I reoeiTed soon after this time a letter, of 
which I extract a passage, relatire both to Mr. Beanderk and Dr. 
Johnson. 

**The mehkodiolsr InfimMtioo yea hafe reeeifed eoaeern lB g Mr. BMiioleA^ 
death is trae. Had his talents been direeted in anj soSolent degree as they 
ought, I haTe always been strongly of opinion that they were calenlated to 
make an illustrious figure ; and that opinion^ as it had been in part formed 
npon Dr. Johnson's Judgment, reoelTes more and uMire eoofirmatlon by hearing 
what, sinoe his deatli. Dr. Johnson has said conoeming them. A few eren- 
Ings ago he was at Mr. Yesey's, where Lord Althorpe,' who was one of » 
numerous company there, addressed Dr. Johnson on the subject of Mr. Beaih 
clerk's death, saying, * Our Olub has had a great loss dnce we met last* Ht 
replied, *• A loss that perhaps the whole nation could not repair (' The doctor 
then went on to speak of his endowments, and particniariy eztoned the won 
derful ease with which he ottered what was highly exceUent He sdd, 'that 
DO man ever was so free, when he was going to say a good thing, ftom a io^k 
that expressed that it was coming ; or, when he had said It, from a look that 
expressed that It had come.' At Mr. Thrale's, some days before, when we were 
talking on the same subject, he said referring to the same idea oi his wonder- 
Ihl facility, *That Beanderk's talents were those which he had Silt himself 
more disposed to envy, than those ef any whom he had known.' 

*'0n die CTcnlng I have spoken of above, at Mr. Yesey's, yon wonld 
hsTc been much gratified, as it exhibited an Instance ef the high importanee 
in which Dr. Johnson's character is held, I think even beyond any I cTer 
before was witness to. The company consisted chiefly of ladies; among 
whom were the Dnchesi Dowager of PortUmd,* the Duohess of Beaufort, whom, 



> John George, Meond lari Speneer, who hat bean so Und as to aosirer sobm ef mj I 
fin reUttra lo the mxsitiif, ef which he and Lord StowaU ara now ahncat tha onlj wir t l f w . 
—0. Ha diad NoTombar IS, 1884 tha poaaaaaor of ona of the eholeeat prirata Bbnudaa 
In tha worid.— 0. 188& 

' Lady Margaret Oavan^sh Harlaj, only diUd of tha second Earl of Oxford end Mortimer; 
marriad In 1784 to tha sacond Duka of Portland. Sha was tha hairass of tbrea grant famlliea : 
harsalf of tha Harlays ; har mother (tha Lady Harriet of Prior) was tha hafaraas of John 
BoSas, Duka of Neweaatle ; and Aar mother ai^dn, tha halreas of Haniy Cayandlah, Doke of 
Nawcastia. ** Tha DndiesB ef Portland Inheiltad,** says tha Paarage, " tha spirit of har anoa»> 
ton In has patronage of Btaratore and the arts.** Har birth was oongratalatad by Swllt^ aad 
har childhood calabrated by Prior In tha wall-known nonary Unas baglnnh« 
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•ad her eldest stoter, Mrs. Lewson iHm ma Kkewiee tiiere ; Lady Laean,* Ln^ 
CSermonti* end others of note both for their station and nnderttandingi. 
A.mong other gentlemen were Iiord Altherpe, whom I have be£6re named* 
Ciord lbte8i*Dey, Sir Joidiaa Bejnolds, Lord Lncan, Mr. Wrazal, whose book 
von haie prebaUj seei^ the ' Tow to the Northern Parts of Europe^* n ^ery 
egreeaUe, ingenious bma. Dr. Wairen, Mr. Pe^ri^ the master in ohaneeiy, 
vhom^ I beheipe, yon koov, and Dt. Barnard, the prorost of Ston.* As soea 
•s Dr. MmaoB was eeme in, and ikBd i^ktn tk§ 4haw^ the eonpany began to 
eoUeet reond him till they became net less than four, if not fi^e deep; these 
hehiad standing, and listening over the heads of those that were sitting neet 
^im. Tlie eoi»renation for some time wee cluelly between Dr. Johnson and 
dM prorost of Bton, while the others oontribnted oecasionally their remark^ 
Withent attemptkig to detail the partionlars of the eonversation, whieh, per- 
Imps, if I did, I shoald spin my aoeonnt out to a tediooa length, I thoaghft, 
ny dear ^r, this general acooont of the respeet with whioh our valtted friesMl 
iraft attended «• might be aooeptable.** 



ft98. TO MR. THOMAS WARTON.* 

•• Bolt OMut, flesi 8ln«t, May f» ITNl 

**Sn,"— i have year pardsD to asiL fbr an inTohiatary fiiult. In a parcel sent 

from Mr. Boewril I foond the eneloaed letter, whieh, without looking on the 

direetiony I htolBe open^ bat, finding I did not nndsfstand it, soon saw it 

belonged to yon.. I am sorry fee this appearanee of a ihall, bnt belieTe meit 

^ lln. B woa w wtand h«r daaghtew, Mn. hvrmom. (tpeltod In tht text, as H !• pffonowwoed, 
Zm0MI»X Qower mad the Buchen of Beaaforti are oelebrattd la Miss Haimali Ua»t*% poiPi 
MUltted **8eHlbilltj," who, speaking of Mrs. Boacawen, iaya that the 

** Tlewa, enamoored, in her beanteooa race. 

An LeTeson*ii iweetness and all Beanfbrt^a graoek*'-^. 

* Margaret Smitti ; married in 1T60 the flnt Lord Lvcan.— G. 

* Franoei Mnrraj ; married in 1708 to the fliet Lord Olermont.— 0. 

« Bee Jolinson*S own aoooant of this evening. The gentle and good-natured Langton do« 
net Idnt athls having dHnm awmif **th« eery aoneabUt and ingemUmt Mr. Wnunl.** 

* The. fcoaal stjle of thla letter, compared with that of liis formei correspondence with Mt 
Umbms Wartea, plainly prores that * coohMBS or mlsandeaBtaadiag had taken plaoe 
between them. In Dr. WooI1*b Memoirs of Dr. Warton we find the following statement: 
** The disagreement which took place after a long and warm friendship between Johnson and 
fJboeph] WartoB is mn^ to be lamented : it oocnrred at the house of Sir Jortina Reynofds as 
I am toMlby eae «f Hie eompany, who oaisr overheard tJbe fsOowittg oonclusien of tlie dfe- 
fota: Jeaassw. *8ii,Iamaotasedtabeeontiadteted.* WAiToik *Bettar ffor yoaraelf and 
friends, ffir. If yon were: onr admiration eoold not be innreased* but our love mi|^* . ttt 
party interfered, and the conversation was stopped. A coolness, however, from that time 
took place, and was increased by many trifling drcnmstances, which, before tfids dispute, 
would, perhaps, have not been attended to.*' The style, however, of the second letter to Dr« 

Br. Woell was only tranaleBtk— 4S 

BiOG.— Vol. 26—6 
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it only the ^ipeanrnM. I dUd not read enough of Hm totter to know Hi pa» 

port. I am, Sr, yonr mM hnmbto lerTAnti 

*«84]i. Jomraov." 

Lrtis 974. TO DR. WARTON. 

«*llagrtt,im 

** DsAB Sir, — It If nnneeeiflAry to tell yon how mneh I was obliged by yonr 

iMful memorials. The shares of Fenton and Broome In the Odyssey I had 

before from Mr. Spenoe. Dr. Warbnrton did not know them. I wish to bo 

old, as the qnestton is of great Importanoe in the poetical worid, whence yon 

luid your intelligence : if from Spenoe, It shows at least his oonsisteney ; If 

from any other, it confers corroboration. If anything nseM to me should ooov, 

I depend npon your friendship. Be pleased to make my compliments to the 

ladies of your house, and to the gentlemen that hononred me with the Greek 

Epigrams, when I had, what I hope somotlnie to hare again, the pleasure of 

spending a little time with yon at Wlnoheitor. I am, dear l^r, your most 

obliged and most hnmbto serranti 

** Sam. JomreoH." 

LnriR 876. TO MBR THRALB. 

** But [Mrs. Montagu] and you hare had, with aU your adulation, nothing 
finer said of you than was said last Saturday night of Burke and me. We 

were at the Bishop of > (a bishop little better than tfour bishop , 

and towards twelve we feU into talk, to which the ladies listened. Just as they 
do to you ; and said, as I heard, l%9re i$ no rUing umIms wmehody will crp 
Fire P I was. last night at Miss Monkton's ; and there were Lady Graren and 
Lady Granburne, and many ladies and few men. Next Saturday I am to 
be at Mr. Pepys's, and In the Intermediate time am to provide for myself as I 
ean.** 

**May 25. — Ckmgrete^ whom I despatohed at the Borough while I was 
attending the election, to one of the best of the littto Live*; but then I had 
your couTcrsaUon. 

LsTTiB 876. TO THB REV. DR. FARMER. 

••MajSMIMi 

** Sir, — ^I know your dispodtlon to second any literary attempt, and there* 

fore venture upon the liberty of intreating you to procure from college or 

univeraity registers all the dates or other informations which they can supply 

relating to Ambrose Philips, Broome, and Gray, who were all of Oambri<%e| 

■ad of whose lires I am to giro such accounts as I can gather. Be pleased to 

forgive this troubto from, Sir, yonr most humble servant, 

** Sam. JoHnMHU* 
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WUle JohBBOii was thus engaged in preparing^s deBglitfiil Bter 
arj entertainmeBt for the world, the tranqninity of the metropolig 
of Great Britain was unexpectedly distarbed by the most horrid 
aeries of outrage that ever disgraced a dTiliaed country. A relaza> 
tlon of some of the serere penal proYisions against our fellow-sub- 
Jeels of the Oatholie oomaKwion had been granted by the legisla* 
^tOBf with an qipositlon so ineonfflderable, that the genuine mildness 
of Ohristianity, united with liberal policy, seemed to hare become 
general in this island. But a dark and malignant spirit of per8ec» 
tioB soon showed itself, in an unworthy petitic« for the repeal of 
the wise and humane statute. That petition was brought forward 
by a mob, with the evident purpose of intimidation, and was justly 
rejected. But the attempt was accompanied and followed by such 
daring yiolence as is unexampled in history. Of this extraordinary 
tumult. Dr. Johnson has given the following concise, liyely, and juat 
account in his " Letters to Mrs. Thrale : " * — 

"Jane 9, 1780. — On Friday, the good proteBtaatB met in Saint George>i 
Fields, at the summoDB of Lord George Gordon ; and marching to WestmiB- 
•ter, insulted the lords and commons, who all bore it with great tameness. Ai 
night the outrages began by the demolition of the mass-house by Ltncdln^f 
Inn. 

** An exact journal of a week*a defiance of goremnient I cannot give yev^ 
On KoQday Mr. Sirahan, who had been insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, who 
had I think been insulted too, of the licentlousnesa oi the populace ; and Us 
lordship treated it as a very slight irregularity. On Tuesday night they puUed 
down Fielding's house and burnt his goods in the street. They had gutted on 
Monday Sot George Sayile's house, but the building was sayed. On Tuesday 
eyening, leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to Newgate to demand their 
companions, who had been seized demolishing the ohapeL The keeper coaM 
not release them but by the mayor's permission, which he went to ask : at his 
return he found aU the prisoners released, and Newgate in a blaze. They that 
vent to Bloomsbury, and fast^ied upon Lord Mansfield's house, which thay 
pulled down ; and as for his goods, they totally burnt liiem. They hare sinot 
gone to Caenwoo^Y but a guard was there before them. They plundered some 
papists, I think, and burnt a mass-house, in MocMrfields, the same night. 

*^ On Wednesday I walked with Or. Scot, to look at Newgate, and found k 
bi ruins, with the fire yet glowing. As I went by, the protestants were pluS' 

• I feave miwtad pMMfw from MTwal latlan, wllh«itk nitatloiiiBg dal«k— & 
tD« telM and a fmartaMeoi 
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teingllie ie«iona-hoDfe aft the Old BtJIkj, Then ven nOL, I beBefve, % 
Inmdred ; but they <fid their work ftt leisore, in foil seeoritj without aentineh, 
without trepidation, as men kwfuUy employed in full day. Sach is the coward* 
ioe of a commercial place. On Wednesday they broke open the fleet, and 
te King's Bench, and the Marshalsea, and Wood Street Compter, and GieAen- 
well Bridewell, and released ail the prismers. 

** At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the King's Bench, and I know 
not how many other places ; and one might see the glare of conflagration fiO 
the sky from many parts. The sight was dreadful Some people were threat- 
ened : Mr. Strahan adyised me to take care of myself. Such a time of terror 
you hare been happy in not seeing. 

'* The king said in council, ' that the magistrates had not done their duty, 
Imt that he would do his own ; ' and a proclamation was published, ^Brecting.us 
to keep our Berrants within doors, as the peace was now to be preserred by 
tome. The soldiers were sent out to different parts, and the town is now at 
quiet. 

** What has happened at your house you will know ; the harm is only a few 
butts of beer ; and, I think, you may be sure that the danger is over. There 
Is a body of soldiers at St. Margaret's HilL'' 

" June 10, — ^The soldiers are stationed so as to be eyerywhere within caOL 
There is no longer any body of rioters, and the indiriduals are hunted to their 
holes, and led to prison. Lord George was last night sent to the Tower. 
Mr. John Wilkes was this day in my neighbourhood, to seize the publisher of 
a seditious paper. 

" Several chapels hare been desboyed, and sereral inoffensiTe papists have 
been plundered ; but the high sport was to bum the gaols. This was a good 
rabble trick. The debtors and the criminals were all set at liberty ; but of the 
criminals, as has always happened, many are already retaken ; and two pirates 
have surrendered themselves, and it is expected that they will be pardoned. 

" (Government now acts again with its proper force ; and we are all under the 
protection of the king and the law. I thought that it would be agreeable to 
you and my nuuter to have my testimony to the public security ; and that you 
would sleep more quietly when I told you that you are safe." 

" June 12. — ^The public has escaped a very heavy calamity. The rioters a^ 
tempted the Bank on Wednesday mght, but in no great number: and like 
other thieves, with no great resolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party thsit 
drove them away. It is agreed, that if they had seized the Bank on Tuesday, 
at the height of the panic, when no resistance had been prepared, they might 
have carried irrecoverably away whatever they had found. Jack, who was 
always zealous for order and decency,^ declares, that if he be trusted with 

> At tUa Ironleal sllnsion to Mr. Wilkes^ own proeoodlngB In former ttinm^ be would liavt 
fteeB thfl flrtt to imne. To » fentloman who, at a stOl later period, was aUadiDg to the tor- 
talent days of WOkM amd JAbtn^^ and appealed for eonllimatlon of lome opinion It 
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poirer, he will not lea^e a rioter alire. There is, howerer, now no longer any 
need for heroism or bloodshed ; no blue riband * is any longer worn. 

'* All danger here is apparently orer : bat a little agitation stiil continues. 
We frighten one another with 70,000 Scots * tc come hither with the Dukes of 
Gordon and ArgyU, and eat ns, and hang us, or drown us ; but we are all at 
qmet." 

" June 14. — ^There has, indeed, been an unirersal panic, from which the king 
was the first that reeoTered. Without the ooncurrence of his ministers, or the 
assistance of the ciril magistrates, he put the soldiers in motion, and sayed the 
lown from calamities, such as a rabble's goyernment must naturally produce.* 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, from which London 
was delivered by the magnanimity of the sovereign himself. What- 
ever some may maintain, I am satisfied that there was no combina- 
tion or plan, either domestic or foreign ; bnt that the mischief 
■pread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, aogamented by the qnantd- 
ties of fermented liquors of which the deluded populace possessed 
themselves in the course of their depredations. 

I should think myself very much to blame, did I here neglect to 
do justice to my Esteemed friend ' Mr. Akerman, the keeper of New 
gate, who long discharged a very important trust with an uniform 
and intrepid firmness, and at the same time a tenderness and a liberal 
charity which entitle him to be recorded with distinguished honour. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negligence of magii- 
tracy on the one hand, and the almost incredible exertions of the 
mob on the other, the first prison of this great country was laid 
open, and the prisoners set free ; but that Mr. Akerman, whose 
house was burnt, would have prevented all this, had proper aid been 
«ent him in due time, there can be no doubt. 

Many years ago, a fire broke out in the brick part which was 

Mr. WIlkM, the latter, wKh a Mrlou pleasantly, replied, ** My dear Sir,* I neyc waa a 
VlGMe."— a 

* Lord Oeorge Gordon and Us foUowers, dniing these outrages, wore bine ribands la thdi 
Lats.— M. 

> Mr. BoBweU seems net to bays reHshed this allusion to a Scottish inyasion, and instead 
of laughing, as Johnson appears to have done, at this absurd ramonr, ehoee to omit the pee- 
sage altogether. — 0. 

s Why Mr. BosweU should call the keeper of Newgate his *' e^UerMd frUnd ^ has pnssled 
many readers ; bnt besides his natural desire to make the acquaintance of ereiybody who was 
•minent or remarkable, or eren notorious, his strange propensity for witnessing ezecntlen 
tivbaMly bioQgM bim taleBMcelBaMdiate Intercourse with the keeper of Newgate^ <^ 
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bailt as an addition to the old gaol of Newgate. The prtsonen 
were in consternation and tamolt, calling oat, " We shall be burnt; 
we shall be burnt I Down with the gate ! — down with the gate P 
Mr. Akerman hastened to them, showed himself at the gate, and 
having, after some confosed vociferations of ** Hear him ! hear 
him 1" obtained a silent attention, he then calmly told them, that 
the gate must not go down ; that they were nnder his care, and 
that they shonld not be permitted to escape ; bat that he conld 
s^nre them they need not be afraid of being barnt, for that the 
(re was not in the prison, properly so called, which was strongly 
bailt with stone ; and that if they woald engage to be qaiet, he 
himself woald come in to them, and conduct them to the farther 
end of the building, and would not go out till they gave him leave. 
To this proposal they agreed ; upon which Mr. Akerman, having 
first made them fall back from the gate, went in, and with a deter, 
mined resolution ordered the outer tamkey upon no account to open 
the gate, even though the prisoners (though he trusted they would 
not) should break their word, and by force bring himself to order it. 
" Never mind me," said he, ** should that happen." The prisoners 
peaceably followed him, while he conducted them through passages 
of which he had the keys to the extremity of the gaol, which was 
most distant from the fire. Having by this very judicious conduct 
fully satisfied them that there was no immediate risk, if any at all, 
he then addressed them thus : " Gentlemen, you are now convinced 
that I told you true. I have no doubt that the engines will soon 
extinguish this fire : if they should not, a sufficient guard will come, 
and you shall be all taken out and lodged in the compters. I 
assure yoii, upon my word and honour, that I have not a farthing 
nsured. I have left my house that I might take care of you. I 
will keep my promise, and stay with you if you insist upon it ; but 
if you will allow me to go out and look after my family and pro- 
perty, I shall be obliged to you." Struck with his behaviour, they 
-called out, " Master Akerman, you have done bravely ; it was very 
kind in you : by all means go and take care of your own concerns.'' 
Be did so accordingly, while they remained, and were all preserved 
Johnson has been heard to relate the substance of this stoi y with 
oigh praise, in which he was joined by Mr. Burke. My illostrioiis 
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Mend, speaking of Mr. Akerman's kindness to his prisoners, pro> 
noanced this ealogy upon his character : — ** He who has long had 
constantly in his view the worst of mankind, and is jet eminent for 
the hnmanitj of his disposition, mnst have had it originally in a 
great degree, and continued to cnltiyate it very carefhlly." 

Lrtir 877. TO MRS. THRALB. 

**Jimtl6^1780. 

** I wu last week at R&nnyU eonvenatioM,, and Renny got her room prett 
well filled ; and there were Mrs. Ord, and Mrs. Horneck, and Mrs. Bunbury, 
and other illustrious names, and much would poor R«nny have given to have 
had Mrs. Thrale too, and Queenej, and Burney; but human happiness is 
never perfect ; there is always une vuide affreuae^ as Maintenon complained, 
there is some craving void left aking in the breast. Renny is going to Rama- 
gate ; and thus the world drops away, and I am left in the sultry town, to see 
the sun in the Oa6, and perhaps in the Zt(m, while you are paddling with the 
Nereids." 

" July 4. — I have not seen or done much since I had the misfortune of see- 
ing you go away. I was one night at Burney's. There were Pepys, and Mrs. 
Ord, and Paradise, and Hoole, and Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, and I know not 
how many more ; and Pepys and I had all the t^k." 

Lrrb 87a * TO MISS REYNOLDS. 

** Bott Court, Jnas 1<^ ITBI 

"Dear Madam, — I answer yonr letter as soon as I can, for I have just 
received it. I am very willing to wait on you at all times, and will sit for the 
picture, and, if it be necessary, will sit again, for whenever I sit I shall be 
always with you. 

** Do not, my love, bum your papers. I have mended little bat some bad 
rhymes. I thought them very pretty, and was much moved in reading them. 
The red ink is only lake and gam, and with a moist sponge will be washed 



** I have been oat of order, bat by bleeding and other means, am now better. 

Lei me know on which day I shall come to yoa. I am, &c. 

^Sam. JoHMBoa. 
** To-day I am engaged, and only to-day.*' 

Lnm 878. TO MB& THRALB. 

** London, July 1(1, ITMl 

'* Last week I saw flesh bat twioe, and I think fish once : the rest was peaa 

f on are afraid, you say, lest I extenuate myself too fiist, and are ai. uemy ti 

fiolence : bat did you never hear nor read, dear Madam, that every man hsf 

qernm ; and that the great rule by which all excellence is attained, and all 
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proonred, is t» fbOow gmim ; and haye jroa not obaerwd in all o« 
eonyeriadon that ray gmdui la always in etXtremas— tliat I am Tery noisy or 
▼ery silent, yery gloomy or yery merry, yery sour or yery kind? And woold 
yon have me cross my geniiu^ when it leads me sometimes to yoracity, and 
sometimes to abstinence t Ton know that the oracle said, Follow your genitu. 
When we get together again (but when, alas I will that be f ) yon can managa 
me, and spare me the solicitude of managing myself. 

** I stay at home to work, and yet do not work diligently ; nor can tell when 
I shall haye done; nor perhaps does anybody but myself wish me to hat^ 
done ; for what can they hope I shall do better ? Yet I wish the work was 
cyer, and I was at liberty. Would I go to Mrs. Aston and Mrs. Porter, and 
tee the old places, and sigh to find that my old friends are gone ? Would I 
recal plans of life which I never brought into practice, and hopes of excellence 
which I once presumed, and never have attained f Would I compare what I 
now am, with what I once expected to have been t Is it reasonable to wish 
for suggestions of shame, and opportunities of sorrow ?** 

"July 27 — I dined yesterday at Sir Joshua's with Mrs. Gholmondeley, and 
she told me I was the best critic in the world, and I told her that nobody in"^ 
tiie worid could Judge like her of the merit of a critic. On Sunday I was with 

Dr. Lawrence and his two sisters-in-law, to 'dine with Mr. G , at Putney. 

The doctor cannot hear in a coach better than in a room, and it was but a dull 
day." * 

*' August 1. — ^I sent to Lord Westcote ^ about his brother's Life ; but he 
says he knows not whom to employ, and is sure I shall do him no injury. 
There is an ingenious scheme to save a day's work, or part of a day, utterly 
defeated. Then what avails it to be wise? The plain and the artful man 
must both do their own work. But I think I haye got a Life of Dr. Young."' 

In the course of this month my brother Dayid ' waited apon Dr. 
Johnson, with the following letter of introdaction, which I had 
talLen care should be lying ready on his arriyal in London. 

Lbttib 880. TO DR. JOHNSON. 

«• Bdinlwrgli, Aintt tt^ ITBI. 

**Mt dkab Sir,— This will be delivered to you my brother David on his 

return from Spain. You will be glad to see the man who yowed to * stand by 

the old castle of Auchinleck with heart, purse, and sword ;' that romantic fam« 

ily solemnity devised by me, of which yon and I talked with complacency upon 

1 Brottiff to the iint Lord Lyttelton, by wfakoh tttio he wai aflonrards UnMelf ortalod aa 
■ngUihpeer.— 0. 
* From Mr. (afterwards Sir) Herbert Croft. He died at Paris, April 87, 1611—0. 
' Now settled in London.— B. As Inspector of Seamen's Wills In th# Navy Pay Offlot ' 
wUefa ittaatlon he retired in 1828, and died in 1888.— a 
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the spot I troft thai twelve years of absence have not lessened his feudal 
attachment, and that yon will find him worthy of being introduced to yonr 
acqnaintanoe. I have the honour to be, with affectionate veneration, my dear 
Sir, your most faithful humble serrant, James Boswill.** 

Johnson received hiin very politely, and has thus mentioned him 
in a letter to Mrs. Thrale ' : — 

** I have had with me a brother of Boswell's, a Spanish merohant, whom tho 
war has driven from his residence at Valencia. He is gone to see his friends 
and will find Scotland but a sorry place after twelve years' reeidenoe hi a hap 
pier climate^ He is a very agreeable man, and speaks nc Soocoh.*' * 

LmiB 881. TO MRa THRALE. 

••Aug. 14, 1780. 

** I hope you have no design of stealing away to Italy before t be election, nor 

of leaving me behind you ; though I am not only seventy but seventy-one. 

Could not you let me lose a year in round numbers ? Sweetly, sweetly, sings 

Dr. Swift,— 

* Some dire mlsfortane to portond. 
No enemy ean match a Mend.* 

But what if I am seventy'ttBo f I remem(»er Sulpitius says of Saint Martin— 
(now that's above your reading)— JSIst animue victor annonan, et senecttUi 
eedere neseiue. Match me that among your own folks. If you try to plague 
me, I shall tell you that, aooording to Oalen, life begins to decline from thirty 
fiver • 

Limx 888. TO DR. BEATTIE, 

At Aberdeen, 

••BoH Oonrt, neet Street, Aag. 81, 1180. 

** Sib,— More years * than I have any delight to reckon have past since you 
and I saw one another ; of this, however, there is no reason for making any 
leprehensory complaint :— )Si6 fata ferunt. But methinks there might pass 

> Mn. Pionl baa ondtted the name,«A« ^eet bnowe ^ehf, 

* Dr. Johnson had, for the last year, folt some alleviation of a troublesome disease which 
had long affeeted him ; this reHef he thns grateftaUy and deyontly acknowledged : ** Sunday, 
Jane 18.— In the morning of this day last year, I perceiyed the remission of those convul- 
rions in my breast which had distressed me for more than twenty years. I returned thanks 
at ehwch flBr the meroy granted me, whldi has now eontinned a year." Pr. and Med, 

P.180.-O. 

* Mn. Ploisl at her last birth-day most have been thirty-nhae, and as she had known Dr. 
Joluwon sbice she was twenty-fmir or twenty-five, he could hardly so much mistake her 
yean. Tot eertafaily the point of this pleasantry seems somewhat blunted by its not exactly 
OHlng Ihe la4y*k age.-0. 

« Ibad be«i ftre yean a b i it from London.— Baivfia 



M»e snnll iatwriihii^o ol regurd b«lnretB «■. If jMiij thai I ooght to ham 
vrittea, I now write ; and 1 write to teH yoo^ tfaot I hanro mneb ktodben «m 
yos aad Mra. Beattie ; and that I with yoor liealtk hotter, aad your lift loog^ 
Try ehaage of air, and oome a few degroao aontfawavda. A aoftor ettmate may 
do yoa hoth good. Winter is coming in; and London will he warmer, and 
gayor^ and boiler, and more fertile of alanaement thaa Aberdeen. 

" My health Is better, but that will be little in the balance when I teH 
you that Mrs. Montagu has been very ill, and is, I doubt, now but weakly. 
Mr. Thrale has been very dangerously disordered ; hot ie mneb better, and I 
hope will totally recover. He has withdrawn hhnself fiwm boriness the whole 
snmmer. Sir Joshua and his sister are well ; and Mr. DaTiee has got great 
success as an anther,^ geaeroted by the oormpllon of a bookseller.' Mora 
news I have not to tell you, and therefore you must be contented with hearing, 
what I know not whether you much wish to hear,' that I am, Shr, Ae. 

*'Sam. Johnson." 

tnm 888. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

** DiAS Sn,— I find yen have taken one of your fits of taciturnity, and 
have resolved not to write till you are written to ; it is but a peeviish humour, 
but you shall have your way. 

** I have sat at home in Bolt Court all the summer, thinking to write the 
£fM«, and a great part of the time only thinking. Several of them, however, 
are done, and I still think to do the rest. 

^ Mr. Thr&le and his fitmily have, sinee his iliness, passed their time first at 
Bath, and then at Brighthelmstone ; but I have been at neither place. I 
would have gone to Lichfield if I could have had time, and I might have had 
time if I had been active ; but I have missed^ much and done little. 

> M Muiing his entertainliig ** Memoln of Darid Oarrick, Esq." of which Johnson (as DarlM 
infonofOd m«) wrote the fint sontenoe ; thus giving, as it were, the key-note to the perform- 
sace. It la, Indeed, very characteristical of its author; beginning with a maxim, and pro* 
ceeding to Illustrate. ** All excellence has a right to be recorded. I shall, therefore, think 
h saperfluouB to apologise for writing the Rfe of a man, who, by an uncommon assemblafs 
•f private Tirtues, adorned the hlgbeBt eminence in a pnbMe profssslen ** 

* What the expression " generated by the corruption of a bookseller ** means, seems nol 
quite clear ; perhaps it is an allusion to the generation of a class of iaseots, as if JD«ifle% from 
his adyersity as a bookseller, had burst into new and gaudier life as aa author.— 0. Tie 
service which this figure has performed is multifarious. It aUudes evidently to the degaoi^ 
of the phyriologists, ** Cotruptio nnias est generatio alterias" Dry den makes use of it in hlo 
letters ; and in Oongreve's Remarks on Collier, I find, ** The oovruptioa of aKoUen divine Is 
the geaeratioa of a sour eritio." But the aUnsion is to be found still earlier in Ihe ftrat of 
Qnevedo*s Visions — ^* The oorruption of mankind is the generation of a eatchpole ;" -where' 
the word ''cermptlon** has an appropriate application (figuratively at least), whkh I pre* 
some to what Mr. Orokcr sought in vain in Johnson's use of It.— FoasaaaAU. 

* I wish he had omitted the suspicion expressed hwe, thooglk I beUev* he aaeaaS nothfaif- 
hot Jocularity ; for, though he and I differed sosoetimes in opinion, he wellkaew bev mask 
I kired aad revered hln.— Bbarii; 
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'* In the late dietiirbuiees» Mr. Thrale*8 house and stock were fai gieat das' 
ger. The mob was pacified at their first inyasion with about fifty yonnds is 
drink and meat ; and at their second were driven awa j by the soldiers. Mr. 
Straban got a garrison into his house, and maintained them a fortnight; he 
was so frighted, that he removed part of his gooda ^rs. Williams took shel- 
ter in the country. 

'* I know not whether I shall get a ramble this autumn. It is now about 
the time when we were travelling. I have, however, better health than I had 
then, and hope you and I may yet show ourselves on some part of Europe. 
Asia, or Africa.^ In the meantime let us play no trick, but keep each othei^ 
kindness by all means in our power. 

*' The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, who has writton and pub* 
fished a very ingenious book,* and who I think has a kindness for me, and 
will, when he knows you, have a kindness for you. 

** I suppose your little ladies are grown taU ; and your son has become a 
learned young man. I love them all, and I love your naughty lady, whom I 
never shall persuade to love me. When the Lives are done, I shall send them 
to complete her collection, but must send them in paper, as, for want of a 
pattern, I cannot bind them to fit the rest. I am, Sur, yours most aflection- 
atdyt Ban. Jomrgov." 

LiTTKR 884. TO MBS. THRALB. 

« London, Aof. SB, 1T80L 

** I have not dined out for some time but with Renny or Sir Joshua ; and 

next week Sir Joshua goes to Devonshire, and Renny to Richmond, and I am 

left by myself. I wish I could say nunquam mtniM,* fta, but I am not dill* 

gent. I am afrsjd that I shall not see Lichfield this year, yet it would please me 

to show my friends how mnch better I am grown ; but I am not grown, I am 

afraid, less idle; and of idleness I am now paying the fine by haring no 

leisure." 

This year he wrote to a joang clergyman * in the ooontry the 

> It win no doubt bo romarkod how he avoids the rebMktut land of Aiaarioa. Tfali pvli 
mo in mind of an anecdote, for which I am ohllged to mj worthj, lodal Mend, Oovernik 
Richard Peon. ** At one of Hias ■. Herrey's assemhliee, Dr. Johnson WM foDowfaiff her c 
and down the room ; npon wldch Lord Ahington oboerved to her, * Tonr great fkteod is ver, 
fond of 70Q ; you can go nowhere without him.* * Aj,* said ihe, * he would follow me to any 
part of the world.* * Then,* said the Barl, * ask him to go with yoa to America,* **— B. This 
lady was Miss IDiiabeth Henrey, dan^ter of William, brother of Johnson*s two Mends, Tho- 
mas and Henry Herrey. She was bom in 1780, and Aed at a very advanced age, onmavi 
ried.— a 

• **BMyi on the History of MaaUnd.** See some aoeonat of ttdi pffofiior,li Ike ShI 
vohiae of the Memoirs of his pnpll, Star James Mackintosh, 188S. 

' ** Nerer leai alone than when alone.**— 0. 

* PnbaMly ais friend, the Beverond George Strahaa, who 



loBoirng werf laoeDeBt totter, wUeb oontaiM filiMs adfise to 
iii general: — 
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tW. TO A TOUHG GUmeTMAN. 

DiAB Sib, — Not many days ago Dr. LawrenM d>ow«d ae a totier, k 
which 70a make mention of me : I hope, therefore, 70a wfll not be ditpleaaed 
that I endeavour to preserre yoar goodwill by some olneiialluiMi wbtob your 
letter suggested to me. 

" Ton are afrdd of falling into some improprieties in the dafly service by 
leading to an audience that reqoires no exactness. Toor fear, I hope, se- 
eores yon from danger. They who contract absard habits are such as have 
no fear. It is impossible to do the same thing very often without some pecn* 
liarity of manner ; bat that manner may be good or bad, and a little care will 
at least preserve it from being bad ; to make it good, there must, I think, be 
something of natural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught 

**Your present method of making your sermons seems very judicious. 
Few frequent preachers can be supposed to have sermons more their own 
tfum yours will be. Take care to register, somewhere or other, the authors 
from whom your several discourses are borrowed; and do not imagine that 
yon shaH always remember, even what, peihaps^ you now think it impossible 
toibrgel 

** My advice, however, is^ that yon attempt, from time to time, an original 
■snnon; and, in the labour of composition, do not bnrden your mind with too 
much at once; do not exact from jomatAf at one eflbrt of excogitation, pro* 
^ety of tfaonght and elegance of expression. Dtwnt ftnt^ afid then embel* 
Hsh. The production of something, wheve nothing wan before, is an act of 
greater energy than the expansion or decoration of the thing produced. Set 
down diligently your thoughts as they rise in the first words that occur; and 
when yon have matter yon will easily give it form ; nor, perhaps, will this 
method be always necessary ; for, by habit, your thoughts and diction will flow 
together. 

** The composition of sermons is not very difficult : the dividons not only 
help the memory of the hearer, but direct the Judgment of the writer : they 
fopiHy sources of invention, and keep every part in Its proper plaoe. 

** What I like least in your letter is your acoount of the manrers of yoor 
parish ; from which I gather, that it has been long neglected by the parson. 
The Dean of Carlisle (Dr. Percy), who was then a little rector in Northampton- 
shire, told me, that it might be discerned whether or no there was a eleigf* 
aan resident in a pariah, by the eivU or aafvge ■mmnr of tho pooplok Soek 
a oongregation as yours stands hi need of nraeh refonnatlon : and I woM not 
hava yon tUnk it Impoflslble to refhrm them. A very savage pariah waa 
ilrilised by a decayed gentlewoman, who oame among them to teach a pattf 



MhooL Iff ipwno J ftimd; Dv; WliMl«r, of Oo^ibrd, when he^ wmt • yovQf 
nmn,. had the ewae. ef a nei^nboaring- ptaMk fer flflnen peinids a year, wbioh 
he wa»aeTer petd; hot he oonoted it a eeiKfenieneei Ibat it oempeDed him !• 
make m manaou. weekly. One woman he oonld not bring to the oomnranum; 
and when, he reproTod or exhorted her, she only answered, that she was a» 
■diolac fie was advised to set some good woman or man of the parish, a H^ 
tie wiasr than henself, to talk to her in a langnage level to her mind. Sneh 
honest, I may call them holy, artifices most be practised by every clergyman ; 
for all means most be tried by which seals may be saved. Talk to your peo* 
pliB, howwfer, as nmoh as yon ean ; and yon will ind, that the more frequently 
yon converse with tiiem npon religious subjects, the more willingly they wfll 
attend, and the more submissively they will learn. A clergyman's diUgenee 
always makes him venerable. I think I have now only to say, that, in tho 
momentons work you have nndertaken, I pray God to bless you. I am. Sir, 
^ ** Sah. Johhsoh." 

My mxt lettora U> him wen dated S4th August, 6th September, 
md 1st Oetober, aad from them I extract the foDowing pas* 
fages:— 

" My brasher D«vid and I find the long*indidged fknoy of our eomfertabib 
neeting again at Auchiideok so well realised, tliat it in some degfee oonfirms 
the pleasing hope of O / prwlarum dum / in a future state. 

"I beg that you may never again harbour a suspicion of my indf^inga 
peevish humour, or playing tricks ; you will recollect that when I confessed 
to yon that I had once been intentionally sOent to try your regard, I gave 
you my word and honour that I would not do so again. 

'* I rejoice to hear of your good state of health ; I pray Ood to continue it 
long. I have often said that I would wiHingly have ten years added to my 
life, to have ten takm fimn yours ; I mean, that I would be ten years older 
to have you ten years younger. But let me be thankful for the years during 
which I have enjoyed your friendship, and please myself with the hopes of en* 
joying it many years to come in this state of being, trusting always, that in 
another state, we shall meet never to be separated. Of this we can form no 
Motion.; but the thought, though indistlnot, it delightful, when the mind is 
eaira and clear. 

" The riots in London were certunly horrible ; but you give me no account 
of your own situation during the barbarous anarchy. A description of it by 
Dr. Johnson would be a great painting ; ' you might write another ^ London, a 
Pbem.' 

''^I am charmed with your condescending affectionate expression, *let us 
keep each other's kindness by all the means in our power :* my reveeed frieadl 

* I had not leen Ui letters to Mrs. Itesls^ 



defuliag bit to aj aind, that I aa liMiBd wsHkj to te a 
Dr. SamadJohiiMMil AUllat 70a hava and to gntefid pniw of Mr. Waliaa- 
fej. I hoTO kog thooglit of 70a; Iwt wa ara botk Toriea^ wliieli toM a vaiy 
general toinenoe upon oar aentunaota. I hopa that 700 will agree to meet ma 
atTori[,aboat the end of thia month; or if 70a will eome toOariiate,that 
would be better atOl, in eaaa the dean be tbereu Fkaae to oonrider, that to 
keep eaeh other'a kindneaiy we should 0^017 7ear haTe that firce and intimato 
eommnnieation of mind wliidi ean be had onl7 when we are together. We 
ahoold hare both oar airiemn and oar pleaaant talk. 

**I write now for the third time, to tell 70a that m7 deaire for oar meeting 
thia aotomn is moch inereaaed. I wroto to Sqaire Godfre7 Boarille, m7 
Torkshire tUdtf^ that I should, periiapa, pa7 him a visit, as I was to hold a 
conference with Dr. Johnson at York. I give 70a m7 word and honour 
that I said not a word of his inviting 70a; bat he wrote to me as fol- 
lows: — 

^ * I need not tell 70a I shall be happ7 to see 70a here the Utter end of this 
month, as 70a pr op oae ; and I shall likewise be in hopes that 70a will persoade 
Dr. Johnson to finish the conference here. It will add to the fiiToar of 7oar 
own compan7, if 70a prevail upon such an associate to assist 70ar obaervar 
tions. I have often been entertained with his writings, and I once belonged 
to a dab of which he was a member, and I never spent an evening there, but 
I heard something from him well worth remembering.* 

** We have thus, m7~dear Sir, good comfortable quarters in the ndghbour- 

hood of York, where 70a ma7 be assured we shall be heartil7 welcome. I 

0rs7 70U then resolve to set oat; and let not the 7ear 1780 be a blank in our 

social calendar, and in that rec<Mrd of wisdom and wit, which I keep with so 

auob diligence, to 7oar honour, and the instmction and delight of otheffs.** 

Mr. Thrale had now another contest for the representation in 
parliament of the boroagh of Sonthwark, and Johnson kindly lent 
him his assistance, by writing adyertisements and letters for him. 
I shall insert one as a specimen ' : — 

> Mn. Plonl Mcldblli Dr. Johafoii in a new and nnesqpeetad dianeter, as taking a per 
lonal part in one of Mr. Thrala's eontetto for tlw boroocli. ** Dr. Johnaon,'* she aaya, ** knew 
Sow to be merry with mean people, as well as to be sad with them ; he loved the lower lanki 
•f humanity with a real affection : and though his talents and learning kept him always lo 
ihe sphere of upper life, yet he never lost sight of the time when he and they shared pain and 
pleasure in oommon. A Borough election once showed me his toleration of boisterous mirth, 
and his content in the eompany of people whom one would have thoufl^t at first slfl^t little 
calculated for his society. A rough fellow one day on such an occasion, a hatter by trade, 
seeing Dr. Johnson*s bearer in a state of decay, seised it suddenly with one hand, and daf^ 
ping him on the back with the other : * Ah, Master Johnson,* says he, *this is oe time lo be 
Udnklng about haU.* * No, no. Sir,* replies oar Doctor in a cheerAil tone, *bat8 are of no 
ose BOW, aa you say, oxoept to throw up in the air and husaa with;* aosooipamrtoi Ma 
werdi wUh the true eieotloii halloo.**-^ 
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•«m VHB WOBTHT BLMTOBS OT THE BOROUim OF SOnrmfAKK. 

••SwUiwafk, 8«I.M18ll 
^ GnrTLixiir, — A new parliament being now called, I again solicit the hon- 
our of being elected for one of jour repreaentatiTes ; and solicit it with the 
greater confidence, as I am not conscious of haying neglected my dnty, or ol 
having acted otherwise than as becomes the independent representative of 
independent constituents; superior to fear, hope, and expectation^ who has 
no private purposes to promote, and whose prosperity is involved in the prof- 
perity of his country. As my recovery from a very severe distemper is nat 
yet perfect, I have declined to attend the hall, and hope an omission so neces- 
sary will not be harshly censured. 

*' I can only send my respectful wishes, that aU your deliberations may tend 
to the happiness of the kingdom, and tho peaee «f the borough. I am, Gen- 
tlemen, your most faithful and obedient servant, 

**HiNRT Thiulli.** 

LnriR 886. TO THE BIGHT HON. LADT SOUTHWELL,' DUBLIN. 

** Bolt Ooort, Fleet Street, Sept. 9, ITBQi 

" Madam, — Among the numerous addresses of condolence which your great 
loss must have occasioned, be pleased to receive this from one whose name 
peihaps you have never heard, and to whom your ladyship is known only by 
the repotatioa of your virtue, and to whom your lord was known only by his 
kindness and beneficence. 

** Tour ladyship is now again summoned to exert that piety of which yeu 
once gave, in a state of pain and danger, so illustrious an example ; and your 
lord's beneficence may be still continued by those, who with his fortune inhe- 
iHhisvirlaoi. 

^ I hope to be forgiveB tiie liberty whiefa I shal take of informing yo«r 
ladyship, that Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a son of your late lord's father,* had, by 

> Margaret, the seeond dangbter, and one of the oo-helreBsee of Arthur Oedl Hamilton, Bm 
She waa married to 1741 to Tbomaa George, the third Baron, and first Yisoount, Southwell, 
and lived with, liim in the moat perfeet connubial fetioity, till September 17S0, when Locd 
fioQthwell di^d ; a loea which she never eeaaed to lament till the hour of hex own dissoluttoa. 
In her eighty-first year, August 16, 1802. The ** illustrious example of piety and fortitude** 
to which Dr. Johnson alludes, waa the submitting, when past her fiftieth year, to u 
extremely painftU surgical operation, which she endured with extraordinary firmness -vd 
eompoflure, not aRowing herself to be tied to her chak, nor uttering a single moan. *rh^ 
slight tribute of affection to the memory of these two- moat amiable and excellent peESons, 
who were not leaa distinguished by their piety, beneficence, and unbounded charity, than by 
a suavity of manners which endeared them to all who knew them, it la hoped, wiU be forgUcan 
from one who waa honoured by their kindnesa and Mendahip firom hla chUdbood.— M. 

* Tho^oaa. the aecond Lord Southwell, who waa bom Jan. 7, 1098-9, and died in London, 
Vov. 18,1TM. Johnson waaweB acquainted with thia nobleman, and aaid, "he waa the 
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tMommeadAtion to your lord, a quarterly allowaiice of ton poiuidfl, Um ImI 
•f which, doe July 96, he hat not receired : he was in hourly hope of hia 
lemittanee, and flattered himself that on October 26, he ahoold haTo 
receired the whole half-year's bonnty, when he was strook with the dreadlol 
news of his benefftotor's death. 

'* May I presume to hope, that his want, his relation, and Us merit, which 
excited his lordship*s charity, will continue to have the same effect upon those 
whom he has left behind ; and that, though he has lost one friend, he may not 
yet be destitute. Tour ladyship's charity cannot easily be exerted where it is 
wanted more ; and to a mind like yonrs, distress is a sufficient recommends* 
tion. I hope to be allowed the honour of being Madam, Ac 

«*8ail JOHMSOa."! 



On his birthday, Johnson has this note : — " I am now beginning 
the serenty-second year of my life, with more strength of body and 
greater yigonr of mind than I think is common at that age." But 
still he complains of sleepless nights and idle days, and forgetfoinessy 
or neglect of resolutions. He thus pathetically expresses himself : — 
'' Surely I shall not spend my whole life with my own total dis- 
approbation." (Pr. & Med., p. 185.) 

Mr. Macbean, whom I haye mentionea more than onoe, as one of 
Johnson's humble friends, a deterring bat onfortunate man, being 
now oppressed by age and poTcrty, Johnson solicited the Lord 
Ohancellor Thurlow to have him admitted into the Oharter-hoose 
I take the liberty to insert his lordship's answer, as I am eager to 
embrace every occasion of augmentmg the respectable notion which 
should eyer be entertained of my illastrioas firiend :— - 



Mgbcit iHred man, wMMmt lniolMiet, tbat he was erer In eompsny with.** fD» jmmgm bte* 
(h«r, EdmniiA Boathw«dl, ttred ht Intimsey with Johaaon for many yean. — 0. 

1 Amon^rt Mr. Lowell pi^ken waa foond, in Dr. Johnson's handwriting, the foUowing 
draft of a letter whieh, no donht, Johnson had sketched for his poor firiend, and wliSeh 
was probably addressed to the new Lord SonthweU. It has been eommnnicated to me by 
Mr. MarUand:— 

** Mt Lord,— The aUewanee whIeh yon are pleased to make me, I reedred on the  '■■ 
by Mr. Pogetb Of the Joy whleh it brought yoor lordship eannot Judge, beeaose you eaaae^ 
tanaglae my di str ess. It was long sfaiee I had known a morning without solicitude for nooa 
er lain down at night without foreseeing, with terror, the distresses of the morning. My debt 
W«e small, but many ; my ereditors were poor, and therefore troublesome. Of this mlsMf 
year Uwdslilp^ bonnty has giren me an intermission. May your lordship lire long to da 
■Mk faeii and te de for maay what you have done for, n^ lord, your lordshlpV, kc 
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Uru SaV. FROM LORD TSUBLOW. 

••Lgiitea,O0tHmi^ 

**8iB,— I hrnn thii momeiit reoeiTed your tetter dated the 19th, and retiirned 

from Bftth. In the beginning of the aommer I placed one in the Ohartreuz, 

withoot the amotion of a reoommendation so dietlnet and so authoritative aa 

joois of Macbean ; and I am afraid, that aocording to the establishment of tho 

hanae, the opportunity of making the diarity so good amends will not soon 

fecur. But whenerer a Tacancy tliall happen, if you'll farour me with 

BOtioe of it| I will try to reeommend him to the place, eren though it should 

not be my turn to nominate, I am. Sir, wilii grest regard, your most faithfli 

and obedient servant, 

^ Teublow.* 

Mr. Macbean was however, on Lord Thorlow's nominatioii, 
admitted into the Ghartrenz in Afiril ItSl ; on which occasion Dr. 
Johnson, with that benevolence by which he wasiiniformlj actnated, 
wrote the following* letter, which, for the sake of connexion, may 
properly be introduced here : 

LiRU 888. TO THE BEY. DR. YTSB. 

At Lambeth. 

«• Bdt 0«wt, Apiil tt^ imt 

'* Bit. Sib, — ^The bearer is one of my old friends, a man of great learnings 
whom the chancellor has been pleased to nominate to the Ghartreux. Ht 
attends his grace the archbishop, to take the oath required; and being a 
modest scholar, will escape embarrassment, if yon are so kind as to introduoo 
him, by which you wiU do a kindness to a man of great merit, and add ano* 
ther to those fitTours wliioh have already been conferred by you on, Qkr, Ate, 

** Sam. Johksoh.** 

Lrtu 889. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

<*OetlT, ITBd 

^ DiAR Sir,— I am sorry to write you a letter that will not please you, and 
yet it is at last what I resolye to do. This year must pass without an inter* 
view ; the summer has been foolishly lost, like many other of my summers 
and winters. I hardly saw a green field, bnt staid in town to work, without 
working much. 

** Mr. Thrale's loss of health has lost him the election ; > he is now going to 

> **Un. Thnle JUt tlib vny aeat^. Whm, afker Mr. Thrale^ dMtt^ a frtaad of Mr. 
Heniy Thornton, then a candidate for Sonthwark, canvassed Mrs. Thrale for her Interest, she 
replied, ** I wish your friend saeoess, and think he vlll have It :— he may probably oome Id 
for two parHaments ; but if he tries for a third, were ha an angel ftom heayen, the p«e> 
pie of Sonthwark would cry, * Not this man, but Barabbai.' **~JflM BawHM''$ Mem* 
vrl. i. p. M«-^ 
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Brightli€liiifUm«i tnd ezpeoti me to go with him; and how long I thall 
ttoy, I cannot talL I do not mneh like the plaoe, bnt jet I shall go and stajr 
while my stay is desired. We most, therefore, oontent onrseWes with know- 
ing what we know as well as man can know the mind of man, that we lore 
one another, and that we wish each other's happincfs, and that the lapse of a 
year cannot lessen oar mntaal kindness. 

** I was pleased to be told that I accused Mrs. Boswell nnjnstly, in supposing 
that she bears me ill-will. I lore yon so much, that I would be glad to loye 
all that loTC you, and that yoa lore ; and I hare lore rery ready for Mrd. Bos- 
well, if she thinks it worthy of acceptance. I hope all the yonng ladies and 
gentlemen are well. 

" I take a great liking to yonr brother. He tells me that his fitther receiTed 
him kindly, but not fondly : however, you seem to hare lived well enough at 
Auchinleck, while you staid. Make your father as happy as you can. 

** Tou lately told me of your health : I can tell you in return, that my 
health has been for more than a year past better than it has been for many 
years before. Perhaps it may please GK>d to give us some time together 
before we are parted. I am, dear Sir, yours, most affectionately, 

** Sax. Johmboh." 

tRTBB 890. TO THB REV. DR. VTSE. 

'^ Sib,— I hope yon will forgive the liberty I take, in soliciting your inter- 
position with his grace the archbishop : my first petition was successful, and I 
therefore venture on a second. 

*' The matron of the Ghartreux is about to resign her place ; and Mr& 
Desmonlins, a daughter of the late Dr. Swinfen, and who was well known to 
your father, is desirous of succeeding her. She has been accustomed by keep- 
ing a boarding-school to the care of children, and I think is very likely to dis- 
charge her duty. She is in great distress, and therefore may probably receive 
the benefit of a charitable foundation. If you wish to see her, she will be 
willing to give an account of herself. 

** if you shall be pleased. Sir, to mention her fiivonrably to his grace, yoa 
will do a great act of kindness to, Sir, yours, Ac 

^Sax. JomiMR.** 



Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting Johnson this year, lo 
that I conld hear none of his admirable sayings, I shall compensate 
for this want by inserting a collection of them, for which I am in- 
debted to my worthy friend Mr. Langtou, whose kind comninnica- 
tionB haTe been separately interwoven in many parts of this work. 
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Very few articles of this collection were committed to writing bj 
liimself, he not having that habit ; which he regrets, and which 
those who know the nnmeroas opportunities he had of gathering 
the rich frnits of Jokiuamim wit and wisdom, mnst ever regret. I 
however found, in conversation with him, that a good store of 
JoHNSOMiANA was trcasored in his mind ; and I compared it to 
Hercnlanenm, or some old Roman field, which, when dug, fully re- 
wards the labourer employed. The authenticity of every article is 
unquestionable. For the expressions, I, who wrote them down in 
his presence, am partly answerable. 

^ Theooritns is not deaeiring of very high retpeot as a writer ; as to the 
pastoral part, Virgil is very eyidentlj superior. He wrote when there had 
been a larger influx of knowledge into the world than when Theocritus lived. 
Theocritus does not abound in description, though living in a beautiful coun- 
try : the manners painted are coarse and gross. Virgil has much more des- 
criplion, more sentiment, more of nature, and more of art. Some of the most 
excellent parts of Theocritus are, where Castor and Pollux, going with the 
other Argonauts, land on the Bebrycian coast, and there fall into a dispute 
with Amycus, the king of that country : which is as well conducted as Euripi- 
des could have done it ; and the battle is well related. Afterwards they carry 
oiF a woman, whose two brothers come to recover her, and expostulate with 
Gastor and Pollux on their injustice ; but they pay no regard to the brothers, 
and a battle ensaes, where Castor and his brother are triumphant. Theocri- 
tus seems not to have seen that the brothers have their advantage in their 
argtmient over his Argonaut heroes. *The Sicilian Gossips* is a piece of 
iier\t. 

** Oallimachus is a writer of litde excellenoe. The chief thing to be learned 
Vom him is his account of Rites and Mythology ; which, though desirable to be 
Vnown for the sake of understanding other parts of ancient authors, is the 
)east pleasing or valuable part of their writings. 

** Maittaire*s account of the Stephani is a heavy book. He seems to hav 
been a puzzle-headed man, with a large share of scholarship ; but with litti 
geometry or logio in his head, without method and possessed of little genius 
He wrote Latin verses from time to time, and published a set in his old age, 
which he called *8enilia;* in which he shows so little learning or taste in 
writing, as to make OarUret a dactyl In matters of genealogy it is necessary 
to give the bare names as they are ; but in poetry, and in prose of any ele- 
gance in thb vfritlng, they require to have inflection given to them. His book 
if the Dialeets is a wtA heap of oonfusion ; the only way to write on them if 
10 tabnlato Ihm with aotoi, added •! the bottom of the pagO| und lote- 
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til uis or joHNfloir. 

**It mAy be qnefltfoiied, wbeiher there ia not some mieUdce at to tin 

methods of employing the pooc, seemingly on a supposition that there is % 
certain portion of work left undone for want of persons to do it ; but if that 
Is otherwise, and all the materials we haye are actually worked up, or all the 
manufactures we can use or dispose of are already executed, then what is 
given to the poor, who are to be set at work, must be taken from some who 
BOW have it; as time must be taken for learning (according to Sir William 
Petty's obserration), a certain part of those very materials that, as it is, an 
fyroperly worked up, must be spoiled by the nnskilAilness of novices. We 
may apply to well-meaning, but mi^udging persons in particulars of this 
nature, what Giannone said to a monk, who wanted what he called to eimvtti 
him : ^Ta m\ %anio ma tu non Mt JUoiophoJ* It is an unhappy circumstance 
that one might give away five hundred pounds a year to those that importune 
in the streets, and not do any good. 

** There is nothing more likely to betray a man into absurdity than conA' 
scen«ton, when he seems to suppose his understanding too powerful for his 
eompany. 

** Having asked Mr. Langton if his father and mother had sat for their 
pictures, which he thought it right for each generation of a family to do^ and 
being told they had opposed it, he said, * Sir, among the anfractuosities of the 
human mind, I know not if it may not be> one, that there is a superstitious 
reluctance to sit fpr a picture.* 

" John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the publication of his Dio- 
tionary, Garrick being asked by Johnson what people said of it, told him, that 
among other animadversions, it was objected that he cited authorities which 
were beneath the dignity of such a work, and mentioned Richardson. *Nay/ 
said Johnson, *■ I have done worse than that ; I have cited thee^ David.' 

" Talking of expense, he observed, with what munificence a great merchani 
will spend his money, both from his having it at command, and from his en- 
larged views by calculation of a good effect upon the whole. *■ Whereas,' said 
he, * you will hardly ever find a country gentleman, who is not a good deal dis* 
concerted at an unexpected occasion for hu* being obliged to lay out tea 
pounds.' 

" When in good humour, he would taXt jf his own writings with a wonder* 
ful frankness and candour, and would (rven criticise them with the closest 
severity. One day, having read over one of his Ramblers, Mr. Langton asked 
him, how he liked that paper ; he shook his head, and answered, ' too wordy. 
At another time, when one was reading his tragedy of * Irene,' to a company 
at a house in th^ country, he left the room ; and somebody having asked him 
the reason of this, he replied, * Sir, I thought it had been better. 

** Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of moral conduct, he said to Mr. 
Langton, * Men of harder minds than ours will do many things from which yov 
and I would shrink ; yet, Sir, they will, perhaps, do more good in life than m. 
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But let OS try to help one anotlier. If there be a wrong twist, it may oe Mt 
right. It 18 not probable that two people can be wrong the same way.' 

** Of the preface to Gapel's Shakspeare, he said, * If the man would hare 
come to me, I would have endeayoured to '* endow his purposes with words ;** 
for as it is, he doth " gabble monstrously." ' ' 

'* He related that he had oooe in a dream a contest of wit with some other 
person, and that he was yery much mortified by imagining that his opponent 
had the better of him. *' Now,' said he, ' one may marlc here the effect of 
deep in weakening the power of reflection ; for had not my Judgment failed 
me, I should haye seen, tliat the wit of this supposed antagonist, by whose su« 
periority I felt myself depressed, was as much furnished by me, as that which 
I thought I had been uttering in my own character.' 

'* One eyening in company, an ingenious and learned gentleman read to him 
a letter of compliment which he had receiyed from one of the professors of a 
foreign uniyersity. Johnson, in an irritable fit, thinking there was too much 
ostentation^ said, ' I neyer receiye any of these tributes of applause from 
abroad.' One instance I recollect of a foreign publication, in which mention is 
made of PUhutn Zoekmim'* * 

** Of Sir Joshua Beynolds, he said, * Sur, I know no man who has passed 
through life with more obsenration than Reynolds.* 

** He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, in the Greek, our Sayionr's 
gradous expression concerning the forgiyeness of Mary Magdalene,* *H marif, 
TO ffiawic^ffe'wopewweifcipjTrvv.* Thy faith hath sayed thee; go 'm peace.' 
(Luke, TiL 60.)' He said, *The manner of this dismission is exceedingly 
affecting.' 

M He thus defined the difference between physical and moral truth : * Physi- 
csl tmth is, when you tell a thing as it actuaUy is. Moral truth is, when you 
leu a thing sincerely and precisely as it appears to you. I say such a one 
walked across the street ; if he really did so, I told a physical truth. If I 
thought so, though I should haye been mistaken, I told a moral truth.* 

" Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. Thomas Warton, in the early 
part of his literary life, had a dispute concerning that poet, of whom Mr. 
Warton, in his ' Obseryations on Spenser's Fairy Queen,' gaye some account 
which Huggins attempted to answer with yiolence, and said, ' I will militate no 
longer against his fisMtsiMi.' Huggins was master of the subject, but wanted 



> •*WlMB Ihoa wonkbt gabble like a tUng most tnlOA^ I •ndowtd tbj inirpoMi with 
wwda**— TVmpMt, set L te. S.-4X 

* Becretaiy to tho Brltkh Horring fUiory, ronarkmblo Ibr an oztraordlnary nnmbor of 
oooaolonal yenot, not of ominent morlt— B. Ho wm an Indofatigablo tntndntor tot tho book- 
Mikn, ** haTlng aoqnired » knowledgo of tho Ungnagoo, ao Dr. J«hnion told Sr J. Hawkins, 
Igr llfiag at ooifoo-hoaMi froqnontod hj foroignen.**— 0. 

^ It dooo not appear that tho woman lb»glyon was Mary ilagdalono.->KBAiHaT. 

« Tlib acoonnt of tho difforonee botwoon m«»ral and phyiloal tmth Is In iMk^ ** 
fesmaa Undontandlag,** and many olhor booki.-> JLauunnr. 

▼OL lY. 
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•spnHkMi. Mr. Wartoa^ kagwiedga <f it wm than impttt^ bql Mi wMmint 
UTeljT and elegant. Johnsoo eaid, * It appeara to me, that Hnggint htm bil 
without powder, and Warton powder withont balL* 

«» Talking of ibe fiuroe of ' High life below Staiia,' bo aald, ' Hera li a fiooa 
which 18 reaUj very diverting when yoo aee it acted, and yol one may raad H 
and not know that one has been reading anything at aU.' 

" He osed at one time to go oooaaionally to the green-room of ^Dniry4aiio 
Theatre, where he wee much regarded by the players, and wai yvrj easy aai 
facetious with them. He had a very high opinion oi Mrs. CSiTo'e eonio powiens 
and conversed more with her than with any of them. He said, ' Ofive, Sir, is 
a good thing to sit by ; she always ondeistands what yon say.* And she said 
of him, * I love to sit by Dr. Johnson ; he always entertains me.* One night, 
ifbeu *The Recruiting Officer' was acted, he said to Mr. Holland, who had 
been expressing an apprehension that Dr. Johnson would disdain the works of 
Farquhar, * No, Sir, I think Farqnhar a man whose writings have oonrids ^ 
able merit.* 

" His friend Garrick was so busy in condnotiBg the drana, tliat they omU 
not have so much intercourse as Mr. Garrrck osed to profess an anxious wish 
that there should be.* There might indeed be something in tiie contemptuous 
severity as to the merit of acting, which his old preoeptor noniished in himsfiH 
tiiat woald mortify Garrick aftor tho great applause which he received from 
the audience. For though Johnson said of him, * Sir, a man who has a natioB 
to admire him every night may well be expected to be somewhat elated;* yet 
he would treat theatrical matters with a ludicrous slight. He mentioned one 
evening, * I met David coming off the stage, dressed in a woman's riding-hood, 
when he acted in The Wonder; I came full upon him, and I believe he was not 
pleased.' 

" Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw dressed in a fine suit of clothe^ 
« And what art thou to-nightf Tom answered, ' The Thane of Boss;* whioh 
it will be recollected is a very inconsiderable character. * 0, brave 1 * said 
Johnson. 

" Of Mr. Longley,' at Rochester, a gentieman of considerable learning, whom 

Dr. Johnson met there, he said, *My heart warms towards him. I wassoi^ 

surprised to find in him such a nice acquaintance with the metre in the learned 

angoages ; though I was somewhat mortified tliat I had it not so mnoh to my* 

self as I should have thought.* 

** Talking of the minuteness with which people will record the sayings of 
eminent persons, a story was told, that when Pope was on a visit to Spenoe at 
Oxford, as they looked from the window they saw a gentieman coramonor, who 

'In a letter wxttten by Johnson to a Mond In Jan. 1743-8, bo nji, **! nevir sss 
CNurrlck.**— IL 
s A barxtoter-SeeoHtr of Bocbortor, UStm of the proMOt Maslor sf BOrow. Bo Bof 
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was JqsI oome in from riding, amnsing hinuelf with whipping at a post. Pooa 
look occasion to say, * That young gentleman seems to have little to do.' Kr. 
Beanderk obserred, ' Then, to be snre, Spence turned round and wrote that 
down ; ' and went <m to say to Dr. Johnson, * Pope, Sir, would have said the 
same of you, if he had seen you distilling.' Johnson. * Sir, if Pope had told 
me of my distilling, I would have told him of hSs grotto.*' * 

** He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness upon principle, and 
always repelled eyery attempt to urge excuses for it. A friend one day tug- 
gested, that it was not wholesome to study soon after dinner. Johnson. ' Ah^ 
&, donH give way to such a &ncy. At one time of my life I had taken it into 
my head that it was not wholesome to study between breakfast and din 
oer. 

^ Mr. fieauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson Pope's linei^ 

*Let modest Foster, If he will, ezoel 
Tmk metropolitans In preaching well ;* 

then asked the doctor, * Why did Pope say this V Johnson. ' Sir he hoped It 
would vex somebody,' * 

" Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. Lennox's bringing out a play,* said 
to Dr. Johnson at the club, that a person had advised him to go and hiss it, 
because she had attacked Shakspeare in her book called ** Shakspeare Illus- 
trated.' Johnson. *■ And did not you tell him that he was a rascal V Gold- 
•MiTH. *■ No Sir, I did not. Perhaps he might not mean what he said.' John- 
son. *Nay, Sir, if he lied, it is a different thing.' Golman slily said (but it is 
believed Dr. Johnson did not hear him), * Then the proper expression should 
have been, — Sir, if you don't lie, you're a rascaL' 

** His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, that when Beauclerk 
was labouring under that severe illness which at last occasioned his death, 

1 Ihis wonld have been a very Inadequate retort, for Johnson^S chemistry was a mere paa^ 
tfmc, while Pope's grotto was, although ornamented, a useftU, and even necessary work. 
J<duison has explained his views of this pofait very copiously in his Ufe of Pope : where he says, 
** that bdng under the necessity of making a subterraneous passage to a garden on the other 
ri.de of the road. Pope adorned it with fossil bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto— a 
9.ace of silence and retreat from which he endeavoured to persuade- Us Mends and himself 
yiat care and pasrions could be excluded. A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an 
Bnglishman, who has more frequent need to solicit than to exclude the sun ; Put Pope's exca- 
vation was reqnirite as an entrance to his garden ; and as some men try to be proud of their 
defects, he extracted an ornament from an IneoDvenlenoe, and vanity produced a grotto 
where deeessity enforced a passage.**— 0. 

* Dr. James Poster was an eminent preacher among the dinenters : and Pope professes to 
fMtar his merit In so humble a station to the more splendid ndnistry of the msiropolUan*. 
Pope's object certainly was to vex the clergy ; but Mr. Beauclerk probably meant to ask— 
riiat is by no means so elear— how these two lines bear on the general design and arga* 
Mnt.— 0. 

* Probably *« Tha Btetcn,** a eomedy performed one night only, at Oovwl Garden, In ITM 
Ir. Goldndth wrote an eneellant spOogue to It.— M. 
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MuMMi Mid (wifli a Toloe fUteifag wftii anodoaX *ar,Iw«iJdindlc ivtte 
aztont ttf the dirawtar «f the asrih to mw^ Bcmielwk.* 

** Ona nighi al ska alnb ha pradaead a traiwlatioa of an apitafA iHiieh Lord 
SUbank had writtan in Sni^iah for hia bdy, and reqnaated of Johnson to tan 
it into Latin for him. Having read lUmma tb Nmrik §i Ormy,^ he said to 
Dyer, * Yon see, Sir, what bartjarisms we aie compallad to make nse of^ when 
modem titlaa are to be spaeifieally mentioned in Latin inscriptions.* When 
be had read it onoe alond, and there had been a general approbation expressed 
by the company, 1m addresMd himself to Mr. Dyer In partiooUr, and said, ' Sir, 
I beg to have your Jadgment, fw I know yoor nicety.* Dyer then Tery property 
desired to read it over again; which having done, ha pointed outran incon- 
gmity in one of the sentences. Johnson immediately aasented to the obeei^ 
Tation, and said, * Sir, this is owing to an altaratiott of a part of the sentence 
from the form in which I had first written it; and I believe, Sir, yon may 
have remarked, that the making a partial change, without a doe regard to 
the general structure of the sentence, is a very frequent cause of error in 
composition.' 

" Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dosrie, author of a Traatiae on 
Agriculture ; ' and said of him, * Sir, of the otjaots which the Sodety of Arts 
have chiefly in triew^ the chymical effects of bodies operating npoo other 
bodies, he knows more than almost any man.* Johnson in order to give Mb 
Doasie his vote to be a member of this society, paid up an arrear which had 
run on for two years. On this occasion he mentioned a circumatanoe, as 
characteristic of the Scotch. ' One of that nation,' said he, * who had been a 
candidate, against whom I had voted, came up to me with a civil salutatioa. 
Now, Sir, this is their way. An Englishman would have stomached it and bean 
sulky, and never have taken further notice of you ; but a Scotchman, Sir, 
though you vote nineteen times against him, wiU accost you with equal com- 
plaisance after each time, and the twentieth time, Sir, he will get your vote.* 

" Talking on the sntject of toleration, one day when some friends were 
with him in his study, he made his usual remark, that the state has a right to 
regulate the religion of the people, who are the children of the state. A 
clergyman having readily acquiesced in this, Johnson, who loved discnasioa, 
observed, ' But, Sir, you must go round to other states than our own. Ton 
do not know what a Bramin has to say for himself.* In short. Sir, I have got 

1 Lord nibank mairlad a Dntob lady. If aria Margaret de Tonge, the vldow of Lord North 
and Gray. Mr. Langton mistook tiie phrase, which Is, In the opttaph, appfiod to tbohMftMnd^ 
Ikfmlne ITiyrA st 9r{iy^ and not to the lady, DomUma Oe ITorth st eraif.—C 

« DosBio also pabUahod, In two Yoli. 8vo., what waa then a verj oaoftd work, ontHM 
**Tfae Handmaid to the Arta," dedicated to the Society for the Ihieonragement of Aiti^ 
4o.— Hall. 

* Here Lord Macartney remarlcs, " A Bramin, or any caste of the Hindoos, will 
adnlt you to bo of their religion, nor bo conrertod to yours ;— a thing wliieh straah 1 
taguese with the greatest astonishment when they fint diocewed the 
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00 farther than this : eTerj man haa a right to utter what he thhika troth, and 
every other man haa a right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom ia the 
test.' 

** A man, he obserred, should begin to write soon ; for, if he waits till Un 
jadgment is matured^ liis inability, through want of praotioe, to express his con- 
eeptioDS, will make the disproportion so great between what he sees, and 
what he can attain, that he will probably be discouraged from writing at all 
As a proof of the Justness of this remark, we may instance what is related of 
the great Lord OranTille ; ' that after he had written his letter giving an 
account of the battle of Dettingen, he said, * Here is a letter, expressed in 
terms not good enough for a tallow chandler to have used.* 

** Talidng of a court-martial that was sitting upon a very momentous public 
occasion, he expressed much doubt of an enlightened decision ; and said, that 
perhaps there was not a member of it, who, in the whole course of his life, 
had ever spent an hour by himself in balancing probabilities.* 

** Goldsmith one day brought to the club a printed ode, which he, with 
others, had been hearing read by its author in a public room, at the rate of 
five shillings each for admission. One of the company having read it aloud, Dr. 
Johnson said, * Bolder words and more timorous meaning, I think, never were 
brought together.' 

** Talking of Gray's Odes, he said, * They are forced plants, raised in a hot- 
bed ; and they are poor plants : they are but cucumbers after all.' A gentleman 
present, who had been running down ode-writing in general, as a bad species 
of poetry, unluckily said, * Had they been literally cucumbers, they had been 
better things than odes.' * Tes, Sir,' said Johnson, ^fw a hogJ* 

** His distinction of the different de^^Tees of attainment of learning was thus 
marked upon two occasions. Of Queen EUizabeth he said * She had learning 
enough to have given dignity to a bishop ;' and of Mr. Thomas Davies he said, 
* Sir, Davies has learning enough to g^ve credit to a clergyman.' 

** He used to quote, with great warmth, the saying of Aristotle recorded by 
Diogenes Laertius ; that there was the same difference between one learned and 
unlearned, as between the living and the dead. 

**It is very remarkable, that he retained in his memory very slight and 
trivial, as well as important things. As an instance of this, it seems that an 
Inferior domestic of the Duke of Leeds had attempted to celebrate his Grace's 
marriage in such homely rhymes as he could make ; and this curious composi 
tion having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he got it by heart, and used to repeat 
it in a very pleasant manner. Two of the stanzas were these :— 

*WkaD the Ihike of Leeds ihall married be. 
To a fine young lady of high ^naUty, 

> Jeln, the first Earl ChraavUle, who died Janoaryt, lTe8.-M. 

* AsMr. Lengton*8aneedetei are not dated, UisneteesytefietenilMiiliateeiirtHBartlalllii 
wai; prt bably— as Sir Jamre Maeklntoih •nggcste— Admiral Keppel% In llSa.^O. 

Bioo.— Yol. 26—7 
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Bw happj will tliat goattowooMn k« 
In hit Chrace of LMds^s good compaoif 

* CBm shall have all that's fine and Adr, 
And the best of silk and satin shall wetr | 
And ride in a coach to take the air. 
And hare a hoose in St. James's sqnara.' > 

To hear a man of the weight and dignity of Johnson repeating siidh hnmblt 
attempts at poetry had a very amusing effect. He, however, serionsly observed 
of the last stanza L*epeated by him, that it nearly comprised all the advantages 
that wealth can give. 

** An eminent foreigner, when he was shown the British Museom, was very 
troublesome with many absurd inquiries. ' Now there, Sir,* said he, * is the 
diflTerence between an Englishman and a Frenchman. A Frenchman must be 
always talking, whether he knows anything of the matter or not ; an English- 
man is content to say nothing, when he has nothing to say.' 

" EQs unjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, extreme. One evening at 
Old Slaughter's Coffee-house, when a number of them were talking loud about 
fittle matters, he said, ' Does not this confirm old Meynell's observation, For 
anything I see, foreigners are fools V 

*' He said that once, when he had a violent toothacb, a Frenchman accosted 
him thus : Ah, monsieur voils Studiez trop, 

'* Having spent an evening at Mr Langton*s with the Reverend Dr. Parr, he 
was much pleased with the conversation of that learned gentleman ; and, after 
he was gone, said to Mr. Langton, ^ Sir, I am obliged to you for having asked 
me this evening. Parr is a fair man.* I do not know when I have had an 

1 The correspondent of the G^tleman's Magaiine who sabscribes himself Sciolus ftimishes 
the following supplement : " A lady of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her uncle 
ring those homely stanzas more than forty •five years ago. He repeated the second thus ^* 

" She shall breed young lords and ladles fair, 
And ride abroad in a coach and three pair, 
And the best, &c. 
And have a house," Ac. 

And lemembered a third, which seems to have been the Introdnctoiy one, and Is i»ell«vod !• 
have been the only remaining one : — 

** When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that*s beautiftil and wise, 
She'll be the happiest young gentlewoman nnder the sklM^ 
As long as the sun and moon shall rise, 
And how happy shall," Ac. 

It is with pleasure I add that this stansa could never be more truly applied than at tids pre- 
sent time [1792].— B. The Duke and Duchess of Leeds, to whom Mr. Boswell alludes in the 
latter part of this note, were Francis the fifth duke, who died in 1799, and his second wrttB 
Catherine Anguish, who still survives.— 0. 

' When the corporation of Norwich applied to J<rfinson to point oat to them a proper mas- 
tor for their grammar-school, he recommended Di Parr, on his ceaslnc to be usher to 8ai» 
■ar at Harrow.— Bnunnr. 
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«f Moh Aim MBlroT«rif . It is remarkaible how mneh of • man's 
Jttd Huty pMB withoot meeting wUh any instanoe of this kind of open disease 



** We may faiily instttote a oritioism between Bhakspeare and Corneffle, as 
they both had, though in a different degree, the lights of a latter age. It is no^ 
so Just between the Greek dramatio writers and Shakspeare. It may be applied 
to what is said by one of the remarkers on Shakspeare, that though Darius^s 
shade had pred&Umee, it does not necessarily follow that he had all past particu- 
lars rerealed to him. 

^* ^[lanish pUys, being wildly and improbably faroieal, would please ohildre 
here, as children are entertained with stories full of prodigies ; their experieno- 
not being sufficient to cause them to be so readily startled at deTiations fron 
the natural course oi hfe. The machinery of tiie pagans is uninteresting to ua. 
When a goddess appears m Homer or Virgil we grow weary ; still more so in 
the Grecian tragedies, as in Uiat kind of composition a nearer approach to 
nature is intended. Yet there are good reasons for reading romances; as 
the fertility of inyention, the beauty of style and expression^ the curianty of 
seeing with what kind of performancfes the age and country in which they 
were written was delighted : for it is lo be apprehended, that at the time when 
Twy wild improbable tales were well receiTcd, the people were in a barbarous 
state, and so on the footing of children, as has been explained. 

**It is evident enough that no one who writes now can use the pagan 
deities and mythology ; the only, machinery, therefore, seems that of minister* 
ing spirits, the ghosts of the departed^ witches and fiuries ; though these latter, 
as the vulgar superstition concerning them (which, while in its force, infected 
at least the imagination of those that had more advantage in education, thougfi 
their reason set them free from it) is every day wearing out, seem likely to be 
of little further assistance in the machinery of poetry. As I recollect, Ham- 
mond introduces a hag or witch into one of his love-elegies, where the effect is 
unmeaning and disgusting.* 

" The man who uses his talent of ridicule in creating or grossly exaggerating 
the instances he gives, who imputes absurdities that did not happen, or when 
a man was a little ridiculous, describes him as having been very much so 
abuses his talents greatly The great use of delineating absurdities is, tha 
we may know how far humwi folly can go: the account therefore, ought ot 
absolute necessity to be faithhiL A certain character (naming the person), as 
to the general cast of it, is well described by Garrick ; but a great deal of the 
phraseology he uses in it is quite his own, particularly in the proverbial compari- 
sons, * obstinate as a pig,' &c. : but I donH know whether it might not be true 
of Lord ^,' that Irom a too great eagerness of pr^se and popularity, and 

' Not more m than the r«8t of tb« elegy (the fifth), which 1* oertalaly, in every point of 
▼tow, the worst of all Hammond*B productions. Johnson eacposes the absordlty of modoia 
Bytholf^gy TOry forcibly In Us Life of Hammond.— 0. 
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ft politeiMM oarrled to a ri^onloiui 6X0688, h6 waa Bkely, after MMrtiiig m tidng 
Id general, to give it ap again in parts. For instance, if he had said Be jrnolda 
was the first of painters, he was capable enough of guying np, as objectionf 
might liappen to be severally made, first his outline,— then the grace in form,-* 
then the colouring, and lastly, to hare owned that he was such a mannerist 
that the disposition of his pictures was ail aliice. 

** For hospitality, as formerly practised, there is no longer the same reaaoa. 
Heretofore the poorer people were more numerous, and from want of cook 
merce, their means of getting a liyelihood more difficult ; therefore the sup- 
porting them was an act of great benevolence : now that the poor can find 
maintenance for themselves, and their labour is wanted, a general undiaoem* 
ing hospitality tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their work to idleness 
and drunkenness. Then, formerly rents were received in kind, so that there 
was a great abundance of provisions in possession of the owners of the lands, 
which, since the plenty of money afforded by commerce, is no longer the 
case. 

** Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our country is now almost at an 
end ; since, from the increase of them that come to us, there have been a suf- 
ficient number of people that have found an interest in providing inns and 
proper accommodations, which is in general a more expedient method for the 
entertainment of travellers. Where the travellers and strangers are few, more 
of that hospitality subsists, as it has not been worth while to provide places of 
accommodation. In Ireland, there is still hospitality to strangers in some 
degree ; in Hungary and Poland, probably more. 

** Oolman, in a note on his translation of Terence, talking of Shakspeare's 
learning, asks, * What says Farmer to this? What says Johnson f Upos 
this he observed, * Sir, let Farmer answer for himself; / never engaged in thii 
controversy. I always said Shakspeare had Latin enough to grammaticisc 
his English.* 

** A clergyman, whom he characterised as one who loved to say little oddi 
ties, was affecting one day, at a bishop^s table, a sort of sliness and freedom 
not in character, and repeated, as if part of * The Old Man Wish,* a song by 
Dr. Walter Pope, a verse bordering on licentiousness. Johnson rebuked him 
in the finest manner, by first showing him that he did not know the passage ht 
was aiming at, and thus humbling him : *■ Sir, that is not the song : it is thua.* 
And he gave it rght. Then, looking steadfastly on him, * Sir, there ia a pari 
of that song which I should wish to exemplify in my own fife :— 

** May I govern mj jMMiioiii with abielnf sway I** * 

^ Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, he answered, ' I douly^ 
Sir, he was unoetdus inUr eoseo%? ' 

> 4okiiiOD, In hit lifo of miton, aA«r montloniDg that great poot^ eiclraordfaiary Aumt, 
iMt the world was Id tti dMij, and that Ue liaak was to bo writtaa In aa afi too IHa 
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** He used frequently to observe, that men might be yer j eminent in a pro. 
t^Bsion, without onr perceiving any particular power of mind in them in convex 
! nation. * It seems siftinge,^ said he, * that a man should see so far to the right, 

I who sees so short a way to the left. Burke is the only man whose common 

I eonrersation corresponds with the general fame which he has in the worliL 

I Take up whatever topic you please, he is ready to meet you.** 

** A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, having discovered leiB 
acquaintance with one of the classics than Johnson expected, when the gentle* 
man lefk the room, he observed, * You see, now, how little anybody reads. 
Hr. Langton happening to mention his having read a good deal in Olenardus^s 
I Greek Grammar,^ * Why, Sir,* said he, * who is there in this town who knows 

anything of Glenardus but you and I ?* And upon Mr. Langton's mentioning 
that he had taken the pains to learn by heart the Epistle of St Basil, which 
is ^ven in that grammar as a praxis, * Sir,* said he, * I never made such an 
effort to attain Greek.' 

" Of Dodsley's * Public Virtue, a poem,* he said * It was fine Mank^ (mean- 
ing to express his usual contempt for blank verse) : however, this miserable 
poem did not sell, and my poor friend Doddy said Public Virtue was not a sub* 
ject to interest the age. 
I " Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dodsley*s ^deone, a Tragedy/ 

to him, not aware of his extreme impe^lence *^ be read to. As it went on, be 
turned his face to the back of his chah, ..nd p^t himself into various attitudes, 
which marked his uneasiness. At the end of an act, however, b^ v^id, * Gome, 
let's have some more ; let's go into the slaughter-house again, Lanky. But I 
am afraid there is more blood than brains.' Tet he afterwards sud, ' When I 
heard you read it, I thought higher of its power of language ; when I read it 
I myself, I was more sensible of its pathetic effect ; and then he paid it a compli* 

ment which many will think very extravagant. ' Sir,' said he, *■ if Otway had 
written this play, no other of his pieces would have been remembered.' Dod» 
ley himself, upon this being repeated to him, said, * It was too much.' It must 
be remembered, that Johnson always appeared not to be sufSdently sensible ni 
4he merit of Otway.* 

hsroio po«07, tfnu «oiieliid«i: ** However faillBrior to the heroei wlio were bom In better »§««, 
te nigbt ttitt be great among hto eontemporailot, with the hope of growing every daj grealer 
In the dwindle ot poBterlty $ be might atlll be a giant among the plgmiei, tt« one^afMl 
wnmarch o/the hlind,**^J. Boswau., Jun. 

1 Nicholas Clenard, who was bom In Brabant, and died at Grenada In 10£l, was a great 
traveller and Bngnist. Besides hb Greek Grammar (of which an Improved edition was polK 
Bihed by Tossios at Amsterdam fai 1026), he wrote a Hebrew Grammar, and an account of hii 
tr av els In varfons eomrtiies, hi Latin (Bpirolabvii Liaai nxn), 8to. 1S66)— a very rare work, 
ef which there Is a oopy In the Bodleian Library. His Lathi (says the aathor of Nomrajif 
•nmoniAnai HnroaiQini, 1TB9) would have been more pore, if he had not known so maqy 

* H^. Laaglen, as has been aheady ebserred, was very stadloas of Greek Bttratara^O. 

! JehBBeii\i iDsenslblllty to the patheHo powers of Otway b tee 
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** *aiatoli60 of reading,' said he, * wffl nol flMke a Bentley or a Obtknu 
They are, however, in a certain degree adTantageoua. I would put a ehiM into 
a Ubrary (where no unfit books are), and let him read at his choioe. A chUd 
should not be discouraged from reading anything that he takes a liidng to, 
from a notion that it is above his reach. If that be the case, the child wiU soon 
find it out and desist ; if not, he of course gains the instruction ; which is so 
much the more likely to come, from the inclination with which he takes up the 
study.' 

" Though he used to censure carelessness with great Tehemenee, he owned, 
that he once, to avoid the trouble of locking up five guineas, hid them, he for* 
got where, so that he could not find them. 

*' A gentleman, who introduced his brother to Dr. Johnson was earnest to 
recommend him to the doctor's notice, which he did by saying, * When we 
have sat together some time, you'll find my brother grow very entertaining. 
* %r,' said Johnson, ' I can wait.' 

'* When the rumor was strong that we should have a war, because the French 
would assist the Americans, he rebuked a friend with some asperity for sup- 
posing it, saying, * No, Sir, national faith is not yet sunk so low.' 

" In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy himself whether his mental 
faculties were impaired, he resolved that he would try to learn a new language 
and fixed upon the Low Dutch for that purpose, and this he continued till he 
had read about one half of ' Thomas i Kempis ;' and, finding that there 
appeared no abatement of his power of acquisition, he then desisted, as think- 
ing the experiment had been duly tried. Mr. Burke justiy observed, that this 
was not the most vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a language so near to our 
own : had it been one of the languages entirely different, he might have been 
very soon satisfied. 

*' Mr. Langton and he having gone to see a freemason's funeral procession 
when they were at Rochester, and some solemn music being played on French- 
horns, he said, ' This is the first time that I have ever been affected by mnsical 
sounds ; adding, * that the impression made upon him was of a melancholy 
kind.' Mr. Langton saying, that this effect was a fine one, — Johnson. * Tea, 
if it softens the mind so as to prepare it for the reception of salutary feelings, 
it may be good : but inasmuch as it is melancholy per m, it is bad.' ^ 

<* Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that some time or other, when hki 
circumstances should be easier, he would go to Aleppo, in order to acquire a 
knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts peculiar to the East, and introduce 
them into Britain. When this was talked of in Dr. Johnson's company, he said, 

nmnd, I onoe uked Urn, whether he did not think Otway freqoentlj tender; when hi 
anfw«red, " Sr, he Is all tenderness.**— Buaxnr. 

> The French-horn, however, is so fur from being melancholj per as, that whiB 0N 
strain is lli^t, and In the Held, there Is nothing so eheerMI It was the taneral oeeap 
iloii, and prohaiblir the ■elenuiltf of the strain, that ptodaeed the ptaiattve efiMt harSaHP 
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*0f an mem Ooldiialth is tlie mott nnilt to go out upon mwh an Inqolrj ; fbr 
he 18 utterly igiu^ant of such arts as we already possess, sad consequently 
eould not know what would be accessions to our present stock of mechanical 
knowledge. &, he would bring home a grinding barrow, which you see in 
every street in London, and think that he had furnished a wonderful improTe* 
ment.' 

'* * Greek, Sir,' said he, * is like lace ; every man gets as much of it as he 
can.'* 

** When Lord Oharles Hay, after his return from America, was preparing his 
defence to be offered to the court-martial which he had demanded, haying 
heard Mr. Langton as high in expressions of admiration of Johnson as be 
usually was, he requested that Br. Johnson might be introduced to him ; and 
Mr. Langton having mentioned it to Johnson, he very kindly and readily 
agreed ; and, being presented by Mr. Langton to his lordship, while under 
arrest, he saw him several times ; upon one of which occasions Lord Charles 
read to him what he had prepared, which Johnson Signified his approbation o^ 
saying, ' It is a very good soldierly defence.* Johnson said that he had advised 
his lordship, that as it was in vain to contend with those who were in possession 
of power, if they would offer him the rank of lieutenant-general, and a govern- 
ment, it would be better judged to desist from urging his complaints. It is 
well known that his lordship died before the sentence was made known. 

** Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bentley's verses in Dodsley's 
Collection, which he recited with his usual energy. Dr. Adam Smith, who was 
present, observed, in his decisive professorial manner, * Very well, — ^very welL* 
Johnson, however, added, *• Yes, they are very well. Sir ; but you may observe 
hi what manner they are well. They are the forcible verses * of a man of a 

i It eboald be remembered, that this was said tweDt7-flve or thirty yean ago, wheo laee 
was Tery generally worn.— M. 

s Dr. Johnson, in his life of Oowley, says, that these are ** the only English verses whMi 
Bentlej is known to have written." I shall here insert them, and hope my readem will avflf 

Who strives to mount Parnassus* liUl, 

And thence poetic laurels bring, 
Most first acquire due force and skill, 

Must fly with swan's or eagle's wing. 

**Who Nature's treasures would explore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know, 
Most high as lofty Newton soar, 
Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

** Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
Tongues, arts, and arms, and history. 
Most drudge, like Selden, days and nl|^rti^ 
And in the endless labour die. 

"* Who travels in religious jars, 

(Tmth mix'd with error, shades with raja,) 
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■faoag Mlad, bet iwt aewMtomed to write ▼«»» ; Ibr Ihew ii we • aneon thii Mii 
in the expnesiaii.' * 

^* Drinking tea one day at Garriek*i with Mr. Langton, he was questioned if 
be was not somewhat of a heretic as to Shakspeare. Said Garriok, **I donht 
he is a little of an infidel' * Sir,* said Johnson, * I will stand hj the lines I 
haye written on Shakspeare in my prologue at the opening of your theatre.' 
Mr. Langton suggested, that in the line, - 

• And panting Time ftoll'd aftsr bfaB In Tsfai,* 

Johnson might lutre had in his eye the passage in the ' Tempoit,' where PM» 
pore says of Miranda, — 



She win oaMrIp aU 



And maka it halt behind bar.* 
itk mu m said aothing. Garrick then ventured to obierf% * I do MM thlik 

like Wbkton, wanting pyx or itM^ 
In oo«an wide <vt dnks or itraiai 

*Biit grant our hero'a hope toag tall 
And oomprehenalTe gaidiis ara«% 
AH aaiances, all arte his apoU, 
Tat what reward, or what renownf 

**lnT7, innate in yolgar loola, 

■nvy ateps in and stopa his rise} 
Warj with poisonM tarnish fooli 
HIa lostre, and his worth decilas. 

*He ttT«s inglorioos or in want. 

To college and old books conflnMt 
Instead of learned, he's called pedaat; 

Donees advance, he's left beldnd: 
Tet left content, a genoine stoic be, 
Great without patron, rich without South 8sak**— S. 

Ad M stan t , and probably a more accurate, copy of these spirited Terses is to be flsoni In 
** The GroTO, or a Oollection of Original Poems and Translations,'* Ac 1781. In this minnil 
lany the last stansa, which in Dodsley's copy is unqneationably uncouth, is thus asbl' 

** IngloHaua or by wanU eMAraiPd, 
To college and old books confined, 
A p^AoAnXfrom Ms Uaming eatTd^ 
Dunces adranced, he's left behind."<--J. BoswaiXt Jon. 

< The difference between Johnson and Smith is apparent eren in this slight instance. Smitb 
a man of extraordinary application, and had his mind crowded with all manner of sub- 
Jacts ; but the force, acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson were not to be found there. He haC 
book-making so much in his thoughts, and was so chary of what might be turned to aooount 
in that way, that he once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he made it a rule, when in oom- 
pany, never to talk of what he understood. Beauclerk had for a short time a pretty high 
opinion of Smith's eon venation. Garrick, after listening to him for a while, as to one of whons 
hto expectations had been ridsed, turned sHIy to a fHead, and wbl^erad Idm, ** What say yoo 
ta«lst--ahf Fldbbwil 
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Hiat Che hftppiest line in the praiae of Shaktpeare.* Johnson ezcldmed (smll- 
ingX *• Proflaioal rogues I next time I write, 1*11 make both time and space 
pant.'* 

*' It is well known that there was formerly a mde custom for those who 
were sailing upon the Thames to accost each other as they passed in the most 
abusive language they could invent; generally, however, with as much 
satirical humour as they were capable of producing. Addison gives a specimen 
of this ribaldry in Number 888 of the ' Spectator,* when Sir Roger de Goverly 
and he are going to Spring-garden.* Johnson was once eminently successful 
in this species of contest A fellow having attacked him with some coarse 
raillery, Johnson answered him thus, *■ Sir, your wife, under preteneg of keep* 
ing a bawdy-house^ is a receiver of stolen goods.' One evening when he and 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were in company together, and the admirable 
scolding of Timon of Athens was mentioned, this uistance of Johnson's was 
quoted, and thought to have at least equal excellence. 

" As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. 
Burke was fully sensible of the wonderful powers of Johnson. Mr. Langton 
recollects having passed an evening with both of them, when Mr. Burke 
repeatedly entered upon topics which it was evident he would have illustrated 
with extensive knowledge and richness of expression ; but Johnson always 
seized upon the conversation, in which, however, he acquitted himself in a 
most masterly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were walking homo, 
Mr. Burke observed that Johnson had been very great that night : Mr. Lan^ 
ton joined in this, but added, he could have wished to hear more from 
another person (plainly intimating that he meant Mr. Burke). * 0, no,* said 
Mr. Burke, ' it is enough for me to have rang the bell to him.* 

"Beauclerk having observed to him of one of their friends, that he was 
awkward at counting money ; * Why, Sir,' said Johnson, * I am likewise awk- 
ward at counting money. But then. Sir, the reason is plain ; I have had very 
Rttle money to count.* 

"He had an abhorrenoe of affectation. Talking of old Mr. Langton, of 

^ lam sorry to see In tb« **Tran8aetioii8 of the Royal Society of Edinburgh," Yol. II. ** An 
■■ay on the Oharacter of Hamlet," written, I should suppose, by a very young man, thou^ 
called " Reverend," who speaks with presumptuous petulance of the first literary character 
of his age. Amidst a cloudy confusion of words (which hath of late too often passed in Scot 
lan<* for «»etopAy«<cs), he thus ventures to criticise one of the noblest lines in our language : 
"Dr. Johnson has remarked, that * Time toiled after him in vain.* But I should apprehend, 
that this te tnUrely to mittaJke the character. Time toils after eeery great man, as well as 
after Shakspeare. The worHnffa of an ordinary mind keep pace, indeed, with time ; thef 
move no faster; theyAaiee their leffinning, their fniddle, and their end; but superiot 
aatures ean reduce thees inio a point. They do not, indeed, suppress them ; but they sue 
9eud, or they lock thetn up in the breaei.^ The learned society, under whose sanction suel 
labble Is ushered Into the world, would de wdl to emmmpsmaiam to ai^ eno who wlU dto 

sever its meaning. 

s 
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whom he aidd, ' 9b, yon will seldom see sneh • geiflemsn, meh no Ui etorai 
of literature, each Us knowledge in diyinity, and snob hii ozemplarj life ;' 
he added, * and Sir, he has no grimaoe, no gestlcolation, no bursts of admi- 
ration on trivial occasions: he novor embraces yon with an OTeracted cordl« 
aUty.' 

** Being in company with a gentleman who thought fit to maintain Dr. 
Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, that nothing exists but as perceived by 
some mind; when the gentleman was going away, Johnson said to him, 

* Pray, Sir, don't leave us ; for we may perhaps forget to tiiink of you, and 
then you will cease to exist.* 

** Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one day in the Temple, said 
to him with a little jealousy of the appearance of his accommodation, 'I shall 
soon be in belter chambers than these.* Johnson at the same time checked 
him, and paid him a handsome compliment, implying that a man of his talents 
should be above attention to such distinction^^* Nay, 1^, never mind that : 
Nil U qwBS%9eri» extr«L* 

** At the time when his pension was granted to him, he said, with a noblo 
literary ambition, *■ Had this happened twenty years ago, I dionld have gone 
to Constantinople to learn Arabick, as Pococke did.' 

** As an instance of the niceness of his taste, though he praised We8t*s 
translation of Pindar, he pointed out the following passages as faulty, by 
expressing a circumstance so minute as to detract from the general dignity 
which should prevail :— 

'Down Umo from thy gHttarlBf iM0 
Take, O Moao, thy Dorian lyre.' 

** When Mr. Vesey ' was proposed as a member of the Literary Club, Mr. 
Burke began by saying that he was a man of gentle manners. ' Sir,' said 
Johnson, *• you need say no more. When you have said a man of gentle 
manners, you have said enough.* 

**The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton that Johnson said to him. 
Sir, a man has no more right to %ay an uncivil thing than to act one ; ne 
more right to say a rude thing to another than to knock him down.* 

*' * My dear friend, Dr. Bathurst,' said he, with a warmth of apprt^bation, 

* declared he was glad that his father, who was a West India planter, had left 
his affairs in total ruin, because, having no estate, he was not voder the 
temptation of having slaves.* 

*' Bichardson had little conversation, except about his own works, of which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was always willing to talk, and glad to have them 
introduced. Johnson, when he carried Mr. Langton to see him, professed 
that he could bring him out Into conversation, and used the allusive expres- 



« The BIgbt Hon. Agmondodiam YoNf was oleetod a mambar aflba LUaraqr fUb Ir Ifll^ 

and died Aogoat 11th, 1784L— M. 
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rioo, * Sir. I eta make him r^arJ' But he faOed j for hi that interrlew Rlohard- 
•CQ Mid little eice than that there lay in the room a translation of his Olarissii 
into German. 

**Once when somebody produced a newspaper in which there was a letter 
tf staptd abuse of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which Johnson himself came in for 
a share, * i*ray,' said he, ' let us haye it read aloud from beginning to end ; 
which being doce, he, with a ludicrous earnestness, and not directing his look 
fO any particular pcrsoD, called out, * Are we aliye after all this satire?* 

** He had a strt^ng i>rej*idice against the political character of Seeker, one 
mstance of which ap)>8arod at Oxford, where he expressed great dissatisfac* 
tion at his varying the old-e8.^ab]*shed toast, *• Ohurch and king.' * The Arch- 
bishop of Canterburj,* said he, with an affected, smooth, smiling grimace, 
* drinks, ^' Constitution iu Church and state,*' * Being asked what difference 
there was between the two toasts, he said, " Why, Sir, you may be sure he 
meant something.* Yet, when «he Ine of that prelate, prefixed to his sermons 
by Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stintou, his chaplains, first came out, he read it with 
Vhe utmost avidity, and said. It is a life well written, and that well deserves 
U> be recorded.* 

** Of a certain noble lord, he said, * ^«pect him you could not ; for he had 
no mind of his own. Love him yot* eouM not ; for that which you could do 
with him every one else could.' 

*' Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, * No maa was more foolish when he had not a 
pen in his hand, or more wise when he hi^cu* 

** He told in bis lively manner the Jb&»vlng literary anecdote: * Green 
and Guthrie, an Irishman and a Scotchman, undertook a translation of Du- 
halde's History of China. Green said of Gutbiie, that be knew no English, 
and Guthrie of Green, that be knew no French , and these two undertook to 
translate Dub aide's History of China. In this translation there was found, 
*the twenty-sixth day of the new moon.* Now, as the whole age .of the moon 
ii but but twenty-eight days, the moon, instead of being new, was nefirly as 
old as it could be. The blunder arose from their mistaking the word neuvthne^ 
ninth, for noutfelle^ or neuve, new.' 

(< Talking of Dr. Blagden*8 ' copiousness and precision of communication, Dr. 
Johnson said, * Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow.' 

" On occasion of Dr. Johnson's publishing his pamphlet of * The False Alarm,' 
there came out a very angry answer (by many supposed to be by Mr. WUkes). 
Dr. Johnson determined on not answering it ; but, in conversation with Mr 
Langton, mentioned a particular or two, which, if he had replied to it, he 
lught perhaps have inserted. In the answerer's pamphlet, it had been said 
with solemnity, ^ Do you consider. Sir, that a house of commons is to the peo* 

> AAerwardB Sir Oharlfle Blagden. Hannah Morels aeooont of him Is, ** Doetor Blagd«n !■ 
I se rot ary to the Royal Society, to modest, so seiudble, and so knowing, that he ezemplUlcs 
^Bpo's lino, * WUfing to teach, and yet not prond to know.**— i^^ VoL II. p. Ml— <X 
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plo •• ft oiMtare is (0 iti Oreatorr* «To this qamUmk,' aid Dr. JolHMoa, «l 
could hare replied, that, io the first place, the idea of a Oreator most be soeh 
as that he has a power to unmake or annihilate his creature. Then It eannot 
be conceived that a creature can make laws for his Creator.' ' 

t< *• Depend upon it,^ said he, * that if a num ialkt of his misfortones, tiiere is 
something in them that is not disagreeable to him ; for where there Is notUng 
but pure misery, there never is any recourse to the mention of iC 

*» « A man must be a poor beast, that should nod no more In quantity than 
he could utUr aloud.' 

" 'Imlao, in Basselas,' I spelt with a e at the end, because it Is less ttke 
English, which should always have the Saxon k added to the c' * 

** * Many a man is mad in certain instances, and goes through life without 
having it perceived. For example, a madness has seised a penKm,' of suppos- 
ing himself obliged literally to pray continually : had the madness turned the 
opposite way, and the person thought it a crime ever to pray, it might not 
improbably have continued unobserved.' 

** He apprehended that the delineation of ehar^dmra In the end of the first 
book of the * Betreat of the Ten Thousand ' was the first instance of the kiail 
that was known. 

" ' Supposing,' said he, * a wife to be of a studious or argumentative turn, H 
would be very troublesome : for instance, if a woman should continually dwell 
upon the subject of the Arien heresy. 

<* * No man speaks concerning another, even suppose it to be in his praise, if 
he thinks he does not hear him, exactly as he would if he though the was within 
hearing.' * 

" * The applause of a single human being is of great consequence.' This he 
said to me with great earnestness of manner, very near the time of his decease, 
on occasion of having desired me to read a letter addressed to him from some 
person in the north of England ; which when I had done, and he asked me 
what the contents were, as I thought being particular upon it might fatigue 
him, it being of great length, 1 only told him in general that it was highly in 
his praise ; and then he expressed himself as above. 

" He mentioned with an air of satisfaction what Baretti had told him ; that, 
meeting in the course of his studying English with an excellent paper in * The 

1 His profonnd adoration of ttie Great Firtl Oanae was such as to set him above that **idil- 
losophy and vain deceit ** with which men of narrow conceptions have been infected. I have 
heard him strongly maintain that ** what Is rigiit Is not so twm any natorai fltoesi, but 
beoaose God wills it to be right ;** and It Is certainly so^ beoaoae he hM ptedkpoMd tte rela- 
tions of tilings to, as that which he wills most be rli^t. 

* I hope the anthority of the great master of our language will stop that cnrtaiHng tainova- 
Hoa by wfaieh we see criito, puMie, fte. frequently written instead of oriiict^ jmbUct, Ac^ 
BL Why diould we not retrench an obvious superfluity f In the preceding age, gmbHo and 
apMia wen wiitt«ijM»(Mfl«« and dfM^iML JSIuHon hhnielf; In a aeiMraadam aaMag Hr 
AaiiWBB^ papen» dated In 178A, writes •« miMo fset.**-43. 

• Jafaneenhad,nodmibt,hiBpoorMaDdaHiartlnkls 
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Speetelor/ mm «f finr tfial were writtea bj Aa le^Motable d iw e ttUa g 
minister, Mr. OroTe of Taunton, and obaerring the geniuB and energy of 
mind that it exhibits, it greatly quickened his curiosity to visit our oouutry ; 
as he thought, if such were the fighter periodical essays of our authors, their 
productions on more weighty occasions must be wonderM indeed! 

** He observed once, at &r Joshua Reynolds's, that a beggar m the street 
win more readily ask alms from a manf though there should be no marks of 
wealth in his appearance, than from eyen a well-dreased woman ; * which he 
aocounted for from the great degree of oarefuhieaB as to mmey, that is to be 
found in women ; saying further upon it, that the opportunities in general that 
they possess of improving their condition are much fewer than men have ; and 
adding, as he looked round the company, which consisted of men only, * There 
is not one of us who does not think he might be richer, if he would use his 
endeavour.* 

** He thus characterised an ingenious writer of his acquidntance : ' Sir, he is aa 
enthusiast by rule.* 

** * Mb may hold up that shield against all his snsmieSy was an observation 
on Homer, in reference to his description of the shield of Achilles, made by 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to hia friend Mr. Fitzherbert of Derbyshire, and 
respected by Dr. Johnson as a very fine one. He had in general a very high 
opinion of that lady's understanding. 

" An observation of Bathurst*s may be mentioned, which Johnson repeated, 
appearing to acknowledge it to be well founded; namely, it was somewhat 
remarkable how seldom, on occasion of coming into the company of any new 
person, one felt any wish or inclination to see him again.** 



This year the Reyerend Dr. Franklin having published a transUii 
tion of " Lncian," inscribed to him the Demonax thns — 

^* To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the present age, this f^ece is 
Inscribed by a sincere admirer of lus respectable talents, 

Th8 Translator. 

Though upon a particular comparison of Demonax and Johnson, 
there does not seem to be a great deal of similarity between them/ 

> Sterne If of a Areet eontrary opfadon. See Ui ** Sentimental J6nmey ;** arOele, Tks 
Mifslery. 

* There were, no denbi, lome points in wliicb Johnson Ad not resemble Demonax, iriM was 
U|^-bom end rieh, yery mild in his manners, gentle in urgnment and eren In hlsreprlmandi^ 
and lived to a great age in nnlntermpted health ; but in many other particnlan LndaD% 
Aaraoter seems very cnrlonsly applleable to Johnson ; and indeed his trael resembles (in HI 
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this dedicatton is a just oompliment from the general character giren 
by Lucian of the ancient sage, " aptg'ov giv oiSa eya ^XoaoffHaw 
yevofievov^ the best philosopher whom I hare ever seen or 
known." 

lie) BosweU'k own work, betaig m ooOmIIoo of otacrrstlOBi on MT«tl to^oi, moral, orilioal, 
and religloaB, made by a philosopher of strong senee, readj wit, and fearleae Toradtj ; aai 
the character whieh Ladan aeerlbeB to Uie oonrenatlon of Demonax ^>peare to me rwfWn 
(making dae aUowanee for the dllliHr«ioe of aiielwl and moden htblli tad tefiai)iaailyli 
IttMH of Dr. JohMMB^-ei 
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1781. 

%» **U?« of tk« Pofta ** ormploied— ObtflTTfttlonB upon, ajid rariooi Bnaflhigi li| ttl 
Lif« of Oowley^Waller—MUton—Dryden-— Pope— Broome- -AddiMii~Panioil«4ttMtam 
•^PhJUpe—Ctongreye—TIckell—Akeiiside— Lord Lyttelton—Toung— Swift. 

in 1781, Johnson at last completed his ** Lives of the Poets,'' of 
which he gives this accoant : '* Some time in March I finished the 
' Lives of the Poets/ which I wrote in my asaal way, dilatorily and 
hastily, unwilling to work, and working with vigour and haste.** * 
In a memorandom previous to this, he says of them : " Written, I 
hope, in such a manner as may tend to the promotion of piety .''-^ 
(Pr. and Med. pp. 174. 190.) 

This is the work which, of all Dr. Johnson's writings, will per- 
haps be read most generally, and with most pleasure. Philology 
and biography were his favourite pursuits, and those who lived 
most in intimacy with him, heard him upon all occasions, when 
there was a proper opportunity, take delight in expatiating upon 
the various merits of the English poets : upon the niceties of their 
characters, and the events of their progress through the world 
which they contributed to illuminate. His mind was so full of that 
kind of information, and it was so well arranged in his memory, 
that in performing what he had undertaken in this way, he had 
little more to do than to put his thoughts upon paper ; ezhibitfng 
first each poet's life, and then subjoining a critical examination of 
his genius and works. But when he began to write, the subject 
swelled in such a manner, that instead of prefaces to each poet, of 

TUB facility of writing, and this dilatorinesa oTor to write, I>r. Jobneon alwaye retained, 
from the days that he lay a-bed and dictated ble first publication to Mr. Hooter, to ttw 
ttoment he made me copy out those variationB in Pope's Homer wUdi are printed In tb» 
IMek Cjf the JPoite. * And now,* said he, when I had finished it for him, *I ftar not Mr. 
Nichols [the printer] of a pin.'— Piosasi. The first Meroison was puMtabed la ttn. Thtie* 
Hot of the Poets was in aizty toIqbms, small oetftTo.— OL 
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no more than a few pages, as he had originally intended,' he pro- 
duced an ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them in every 
respect. In this he resembled Qnintilian, who tells ns, that in the 
composition of his " Institutions of Oratory," " Laivas $t tcmen apery 
etUe tnateria, jdus quam imponebaiv/r oneris gpofUe suscqp%,^* The book- 
sellers, justly sensible of the great additional value of the copy- 
right, presented him with another hundred pounds, over and above 
twa hundred, for which his agreement was to furnish snch prefaces 
as be thought fit.* 

This was, however, but a small recompense for snch a collection 
of biography, and such principles and illustrations of criticism, as, 
if digested and arranged in one system, by some modem Aristotle 
or LonginuB, might form a code upon that subject, such as no other 
nation can show. As he was so good as to make me a present of 
the greatest part of the original, and indeed only manuscript of this 
admirable work, I have an opporeunity of observing with wonder 
the correctness with which he rapidly struck off such glowing com- 
position. He may be assimilated to the lady in Waller, who could 
impress with ** love at first sight :" 

** Some other nymphs with coloara iaint, 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy.*" 

That he, however, had a g^od deal of trouble,* and some anxiety 

> His design Is thns annonnced in hla adTertiBement : **Th6 bookseUen having determined 
to pablish a body of Bnglish poetry, I was persaaded to promise them a preface t» the works 
of each author ; an undertaking, as it was then presented to my mind, not very tedious or 
difficult. My purpose was only to haye allotted to every poet an adverUsement, like that 
which we find in the * French Miscellanies,' containing a few dates, and a general character; 
but I haye been led beyond my intention, I hope by the honest desire of giying useflil 
pleasure." 

* The bargain was for two hundred guineas, and the booksellers spontaneously added a 
third hundred ; on this occasion Dr. Johnson o))8eryed to me, *' Sir, I always said the book- 
sellers were a generous set of men. Nor, in the present instance, have I reason to complain. 
The fact Is, not that they hare paid me too little, but that I have written too mneb." The 
** Lives " were soon published In a separate edition ; when, for a very few eorreetions, tlie 
doctor was presented with another hundred guineas. — ^Niobolb. 

* The reader has, however, seen some instances, and many others might be prodneed, !■ 
wMeh Dr. Johnson, when he published a new edition, utterly disregarded the correctloas at 
errors of wUeh he was apprised. The truth Is, he began the work as a thing that might be 
done in a few weeks, and was surprised and fatigued at the length to wUoh he INud it 
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iQ emrrymg <mi the work, we see firom a series of letters to lb. 
NicMs^ tbe printer, whose rarietj of litenuy inqaiiy and obliging 
\ikm rendored him iiseM to Johnson. Thus : 



**In the Life of Waller, Mr» Nichols will find a lefereooe to the Padiap 
BtentarT- History, from which a long quotation is to be inserted. If Mr. Nichols 
eannot easily ind the book, Mr. Johnson wiH send it from Streatham. 

^' OarandoQ is here retomed. 

** By some accident I laid your note upon Duke op so safely, that I caunel 
find it. Yoiff informations have been of great use to me. I must beg it 
ai^iin, with another list of our authors, for I have laid that with the other. I 
haye sent Stepney^s epitaph. Let me have the revises as soon as can be. De- 
eembcr, 1778. 

I haite sent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inserted. The fragment of a 
preface is hardly worth the impression, but that we may seem to do soraethmg. 
It may be added to the Life of Philips. The Latin page is to be added to the 
LUe of Smith. I shall be al home to revise the two sheets of Milton. March 
*, 1T79. 

*' Please to get me the last edition of Hughes's Letters ; and try to get Dennis 
upon Blackmore and upon Gato, and anything of the same writer against Pope. 
Oar materials are defective. 

^ As WaUer professed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think a few pages of 
Fairfax would enrich our edition ? Few readers have seen it, a&d it may pleaso 
them. But it is not necessary. 

" An Account of the Lives and Works of some of the most eminent £«ng* 
tish Poets, by, &c. * The English Poets, biographically and critically consid- 
ered, by Sam. Johnson.* Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make another to 
his mind. May, 1781. 

*^Toa somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition. It was not 
•odoaed. Of Gay's Letters I see not that any vse can be made, for thoy 
give no information of anything. That he was a member of the philosophical 
society is something ; but surely he could be but a corresponding membei^ 
However, not having his life here, I know not how to put it in, and it is of 
Bttle importance.** ^ 

Mr, Steevens appears, from the papers in my possessioD, im 



apand : and it !■ not wonderftil that at m advanced an age he wm not very aaadone to pWi 
flhMe mhrate aeearaey by the lahevr of vevMon. 

1 8m leveial nnre in *^The QentleBmB*^ MagailBe,** 178B. The edlier of that wSaeti&n^, 
Ib whkh JohnM>n wrote for nveral yean, eeems JqbCI^ to ttafaik thai every fragBent of er 
ipeat a man It worthy of being preeerved. 



IM uwE or joHNSoir. 

haTe sapplied him with some aneodotes and qaotations ; and I 
observe the fair hand ' of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists of 
select passages. Bat he was principally indebted to my steady 
friend, Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staples-inn, whose extensiTe and aocn- 
rate knowledge of English literary history I do not express with 
exaggeration, when I say it is wonderfol ; indeed, his labours hay* 
proved it to the world ; and all who have the pleasure of his ao* 
qnaintance can bear testimony to the frankness of his commonica- 
tions in private society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of Johnson's 
'^ Lives of the Poets," or attempt an analysis of their merits, 
which, were I able to do it, wonld take np too mnch room in this 
work ; yet I shall make a few observations upon some of them, and 
insert a few varioas readings. 

The Life of Gowley he himself considered as the best of the 
whole, on account of the dissertation which it contains on the 
Metaphysical Poets} Dryden, whose critical abilities were equal 
to his poetical, had mentioned them in his excellent Dedication of 
his Javenal, bat had barely mentioned them. Johnson has exhib- 
ited them at large, with such happy illustration from their writings, 
and in so luminous a manner, that indeed he may be allowed the 
full merit of novelty, and to have discovered to us, as it were, a 
new planet in the poetical hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the works of a poet,* 
that '^amendments are seldom made without some token of a rent;" 
but I do not find that this is applicable to prose.^ We shall see, 
that though his amendments in this work are for the better, there 
is nothing of the pa/tmus assutus ; the texture is uniform : and 
indeed, what had been there at first, is very seldom unfit to have 
remained. 



• A/ttir band In mora than one bcdm— ber writiog is an almott perfeet Bpedmen of ealB* 
papby ; and tbis power remained unimpaired to tbe last yean of ber long life.— 0. 

3 Hawkins says, tbat be also gave it tbe preference, as containing a nicer inyestigation and 
diifcriminatlon of tbe cbaracteristics otvdt^ tban Ui elsewbere to be found.— 0. 

•LifeofSbeffleld. 

« See, on a subseqnent page, where tbe same ramark is made, and Johnson is there speak* 
kig otprot. In his Ufls of Dryden, his obsenratlons on the oinera of " King Artbnr " ftmilfls 
a alriklng Inslaaee of the truth of this remark.— If. 



'*»• ^ OOWUT— WALLOL 1«7 

Vmriaut SsmdingB ' m tk§ Lift of Oowr n. 

** An [ftitare TOtaries of] <JUi< may hgrtafUr pant for solitude. 

*' To conceiTe and execute the [agitation or perception] pain* tmd IIW jrff» 

of otlier minde. 
** The wide effUgence of [the blazing] a iummtr noon. 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct and animated 
narrative of public affairs in that variegated period, with strong 
jet nice touches of character ; and having a fair opportanitj to 
display his political principles, does it with an nnqnalified manly 
confidence, and satisfies his readers how nobly he might have exe- 
cuted a Tory History of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not recollect more 
than three uncommon or learned words : one, when giving an ac- 
count of the approach of Waller's mortal disease, he says, ** he 
found his legs grow tumid ^ by using the expression his legs iwelled, 
he would have avoided this ; and there would have been no im- 
propriety in its being followed by the interesting question to his 
physician, ** What that sweUvng meant ?" Another, when he men- 
tions that Pope had emitted proposals ; when published or issv^d 
would have been more readily understood ; and a third, when he 
calls Orrery and Dr. Delaney writers both undoubtedly veradous > 
when trut^ honest, or faithful might have been used. Tet, it must 
be owned, that none of these are hard or too big words ; that cob 
tom would make them seem as easy as any others ; and that a Ian* 
guage is richer and capable of more beauty of expression, by hav 
ing a greater variety of synonymes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry for the awful sub 
jects of our holy religion, though I do not entirely agree with him 
has all the merit of originality, with uncommon force and reasoning 

Variaw Readings in tk$ Lift of Wallib. 

^^ Consented to [the mseition of their names] th«ir own nomimaUom, 

^ [After] paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

** Congratulating Charles the Second on his [coronation] reeotfertd rwgkL 

«* He that has flattery ready for all whom the yiciasitudes of the world bap 



Ibe orifliial roadbug k ■nlonfl in braekato, and the pr wit oat li prialed m Halloa 
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pen to exak, mutt h^ [eoniteed to degrade his p9nnf§\96crmdm$ a fratiUuim 

nUnd. 
** The characters by which Waller intended to distingniah hie writtngi are 

[elegance] sprighUinMB and dig^ty. 

" BloBsomB to be valued only as they [fetch] /orete// fhute. 

*' Images such as the superficies of nature [easily] readily supplies. 

" [His] Some applications [are sometimes] may be thought too remote and 
unoonsequential. 

** His images are [sometimes conftised] not ahoaye disHnetJ^ 

Against bis Life of Milton, the houads of whiggism baye opened 
an full cry. But of Milton's great excellence as a poet, where shall 
we find such a blazon as by the hand of Johnson f I shall select 
only the following passage concerning " Paradise Lost : " — 

** Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper Milton surreyed 
the silent progress of his work, and marked his reputation stealing its way in a 
kind of subterraneous current, through fear and silence. I cannot but con« 
ceive him calm and confident, httle disappointed, not at all dejected, relying 
on his own merit with steady consciousness, and waiting, without impatience^ 
the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.** 

Indeed eyeu Dr. Towers, who may be considered as one of the 
warmest zealots of The RevottUion Socuiy itself, allows, that '' John- 
son has spoken in the highest terms of the abilities of that great 
poet, and has bestowed on his principal poetical compositions the 
most honourable encomiums." ' 

That a man, who venerated the chorch and monarchy as Johnson 
did, should speak with a jast abhorrence of Milton as a politician, 
or rather as a daring foe to good polity, was sorely to be expected; 

> See " An EsMy on the Life, Character, and Wiitlofi of Dr. Samael Johnion," LondoB, 
1TB7 ; which is very well written, making a proper allowance for the democratical bigotry of 
Its author ; whom I cannot howeyer but admire for his liberality in speaking thus of my illus- 
trious friend : — 

** He possessed extraordinary powers of understanding, which were much cultivated by 
study, and still more by meditation and reflecUon. His memory was remarkably retentiya, 
Us Imagination uncommonly yigorous, and his Judgment keen and penetrating. He had a 
strong sense of the importance of religion ; his piety was sincere, and sometimes ardent; and 
kSs seal for the interests of virtue was often manifested in his conyersatlon and in his wxitlngs. 
The same energy which was Asplayed in his literary productions was exhibited also in hta 
fionyersatfon, which was yailoas, striking, andlnstruetiye ; and perhaps do man ever eqaaUed 
iba for nenrous and pointed repartees. His Dlctioaary, bb Moral Essays, and his produoUoas 
*ii polite literature, will convey usefbl instruction, and elegant entertaiamanti as long aa Um 
Angaage In wfaidi thoy are written shall be onderttood.** 



and to those who oensnre him, I woold recommend his oommentarf 
on Hilton's celebrated complaint of his sitnation, when by the lenitf 
of Charles the Second, "a lenity of which/' as Johnson well ob* 
serres, " the world has had perhaps no other example, he, who hacS 
written in justification of the murder of his sovereign, was safe un- 
der an Ad of Obaman," *' No sooner is he safe than he finds hiD"- 
•elf in danger, faMen on evU dcuys and toil tongues, with darkness and 
wUh dangers compassed rownd. This darkness, had his eyes been 
better employed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion ; but to ad'** 
the mention of danger was ungrateful and unjust. He was fallen, 
indeed, on evil days ; the time was come in which regicides could 
no longer boast their wickedness. But of einl tongues for Milton to 
complain, required impudence at least equal to his other powers ; 
Milton, whose warmest advocates must allow, that he never spared 
any asperity of reproach, or brutality of insolence.'' 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, *' an acrimonious and 
surly republican," ' — ** a man who in his domestic relations was so 
severe and arbitrary," and whose head was filled with the hardest 
and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should have been such a poet ; 
should not only have written with sublimity, but with beauty, and 
even gaiety; should have exquisitely painted the sweetest sensations 
of which our nature is capable ; imaged the delicate raptures of con- 
nubial love ; nay, seemed to be animated with all the spirit of 
revelry. It is a proof that in the human mind the departments of 
judgment and imagination, perception and temper, may sometimes 
be divided by strong partitions; and that the light and shade in 
the same character may be kept so distinct as never to be 
Mended.' 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to maintain his own 
and the general opinion of the excellence of rhyme over blank verse, 
in English poetry; and quotes this apposite illustration of it by " an 
ingenious critic," that H seems to he verse only to the eye.* The gentle- 

1 lobDMn'k Life of MUton. 

• Ifr. Malone tbfaila it is rwAm a pnoff tiwl he ML nothing of thoM ebeerfta l e nw i t icM 
Vhkh he haa deeerihed : that on theae toploa it ia thepoaC, and not the man, that wrttea. 

* One of the moat natural Instaneea of the effect of blank rene occurred to the late Earl of 
Hopeton. Hia lordship obaerred one of his 8hq[>herd8 poring in the fields upon Milton^ 
* Faradiae Lost ;" and having asked him what book it was, the man answered, '* An*t pli 

VOL. IV. 
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mao frhom he thoa eharaeterifles is (ai he Md Mr. Beirard) Mr. 
Lock, of Norbary Park, in Surrey, whose knowledge and taste in 
ihe fine arts is nniTersally celebrated; with whose elegance. of 
manners the writer of the present work has felt himself mnch im- 
pressed, and to whose yirtnes a common friend, who has known him 
•ong and is not mocb addicted to flattery, gives the highest testi- 
mony 

VmH4nu JUatkngt in ths Life of Miltov. 

*^ I cannot find any meanhig but this whieh [his most bigoted adTOOiiteJ 
fiwfi kindness and reverence can glTe. 

** [Perhaps no] eeareely any man eyer wrote so mnch and praised so few. 

** A certain [rescue] preservative from obliyion. 

** Let me not be censured for this digression, as [contracted] pedantU or 
paradoxical 

^ Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we bad to leam was how to 
[obtain and communicate happiness] do good and avoid eviL 

** Its elegance [who can exliibit f ] is iess attainable/* 

I coald, with pleasure, expatiate apon the masterly ezecntion or 
the Life of Dbtdbn, which we have seen was one of Johnson's 
literary projects at an early period, and which it is remarkable, that 
after desisting from it, from a supposed scantiness of materials^ he 
should, at an advanced age, have exhibited so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal attacks upon 
nim, as if his embracing the Roman Oatholic comtnunlon had been 
a time-serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at once able and 
candid. Indeed, Dryden himself, in his " Hind and Panther," hath 
given such a picture of his mind, that they who know the anxiety 
for repose as to the awful subject of our state beyond the grave, 
though they may think his opinion ill-founded, must think charitaf 
bly of his sentiment : 

*^ But gradona God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide I 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of lif^ti 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
O I teach me to belieye thee thus oonoeaTdi 
And search no fkrther than thyself reveaTd; 

(wMUp, tUi li a rmj odd M»rt of an antter : he would fldo itiyma, tat 
Mkallk'* 



^ dRTDlN. til 

Bnt Her akMM for my diieelor ttke, 

Whom thou hast promised neTer to fiNfMlm 

My thoQghtleas youth was wing'd with rthk doi{rei( 

My manhood long misled by wand'ring ftret, 

FoUow'd false lights; and when their glimpse was gOM^ 

My pride stnick out new sparkles of her own. 

Sooh was I, such by nature still I am ; 

Be thine the glory and be mine the shame. 

Good life be now my task : my doubts are done ; 

What more oonld shook my fieuth than Three in Onef * 

In drawing Dryden's character, Johnson has giren, though I sap 
pose unintentionally, some touches of his own. Thus : *' The power 
that predominated in his intellectual operations was rather strong 
feason than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that were pre- 
sented, he studied rather than felt ; and produced sentiments not 
such as nature enforces, but meditation supplies. With the simple 
and elemental passions, as they spring separate in the mind, he seems 
not much acquainted. He is, therefore, with all his variety of ex- 
cellence, not often pathetic, and had so little sensibility of the power 
of eflusions purely natural, that he did not esteem them in others.'' 
ft may indeed be observed, that in all the numerous writings of 
Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and even in his tragedy, of 
which the subject is the distress of an unfortunate princess, there ii 
•ot a single passage that ever drew a tear.' 

Variou$ IUading9 in the lAft </Drtdkh. 

^ The reason of this general perusal, Addison has attempted to [find in] im 
wi99from the delight which the mind feels in the investigation of secrets. 

'* His best actions are but [convenient] inability o^ wickedness. 

** When once he had engaged himself in disputation, [matter] thaugkU 
flowed in on either side. 

** The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness] tfocaney, 

** These, like [many other harlots] tki harhU of oik$r hmm, had his love 
though not his approbation. 

> It HMW to :^«, thai tb«re ar* naaj pathette paMagti In Jchmonh works, both yroit 
■ad Tono.— KBAunr. The doop and patbetio moraUty of tlie Vanttif of Bm m an WUktt, 
hof ofton eztraetod loan from thoto whose eyee wonder dry OTor tbo pages of prol 
•enttmenlallty.— WALTn Soon. 
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«« He [Mmietimet AsiMayi] immmit to d^pliy Mi knwr l edy willi peduitft 
•■tentatioiL 
^ Franoh words wUeh [wwo Hion wed Id] A«tf IftM «n^ Mo oo&TemtkML* 

The Life of Pops * was written by Johnson am amortt both from 

the early possession which that writer had taken of his mind, and 

from the pleasure which he mast have felt, in forerer silencing all 

attempts to lessen his poetical fame, by demonstrating his ezoel* 

ence, and pronouncing the following triumphant eulogium : 

** After all this, it is surely saperflaous to answer the question that has ODot 
been asked. Whether Pope was a poet? otherwise than by asking hi retnni, if 
Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found f To drcumacribe poetry by 
a definition, will only show the narrowness of the definer ; though a definition 
which shall exclude Pope wiU not easil) be made. Let us look round upon the 
present time, and back upon the past ; let us inquire to whom the voice of 
mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their productions be examined 
and their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will be no more ^Bf* 
puted.** 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, ** Sir, a thousand 
years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a 
power of versification equal to that of Pope." That power must 
undoubtedly be allowed its due share in enhanciog the value of his 
captivating composition. 

Johnson, who had done liberal justice to Warburton in his edition 
of Shakspearc, which was published during the life of that power- 
ful writer, with still greater liberality took an opportunity, in the 
life of Pope, of paying the tribute due to him when he was no longer 
in " high place," but numbered with the dead.* 

1 ** Mr. nisradl,** m Mr. Ohalmcn obsenrei, **hM in the third Tolnme of hii *IMmvf 

OoriosltleB,* fitToured the pnblie wUh an original memorandom ef Dr. Johnaon*!, of htaita tut 
the * Life of Pope,* written down as they were suggested to his mind in the oonrse of hk 
researches. This is none of the least of those gratifications which Mr. Disraeli tias ao f^ 
qnenUj administered to the lovers of literaiy history. "--0. 

* Of Jobnson^s conduct towards Warburton, a Tery honourable notice is taken by the edl> 
tor of TVoote ly Warburiot^ and a Warhurtonia/n, noi admUUd into <IU Oottectkm qf 
llUIr renpeaUoe Wbrka. After an able and ** fond, thongli not andistingolshing^** oonrfderap 
tion of Warbarton*s character, he says, 

**IntwoimmQrtalworks, JoiinsoD has stood forth in the foremost rank of his admiren. Bg 
Mbm tee Mw o n y of sadi a maOflmpertlBeBee most be abashed, and malignity itself most bo soft 
mmL Of literary morii, Johaeoii, ae we all know. »«i a sagadons Irat a most serere |adgo. 
ioiok was his discernment, thai he pleroed into the meet secret springi of human aettons ; and 
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It aeeiDs stnuige, tnat two saeh men m Joobmni aad Wwbtrtoa, 
who liTed in the same age and countrj, ahoold not only not have 
been in any degree of intimacy, bat been almast peraonally nna» 
qnainted. Bat sach inatanceSy thoagh we mast wonder at them, 
are not rare. If I am rightly informed, after a careftil inquiry, they 



ilib lnt«gritj, thalk* alwiors wdghed tbe aiortl ckanotan oTMi Mtow-oraatnni te 
the * balanoe of the sanetaary.* He wm too coarageooB to propitiate a rival, and too proa4 
lo trochto to a ropeKor. Warburton he kneir, as I know him, and as ereiy man of soise aoi 
Tirtoe would wish to be knoira,~-I meao, both from his own wrltine^ and firom the wiitlap 
of those who dissented ft-om his principles or who en\«ed his repntation. Bat, as to fiivoor^ 
he had neyer recdred oi asked any from the bishop of Gloucester ; and, if my memoiy fhlli 
«e not, Iw had seen him only oooe, wImd they met ataaoet without design, oooTened wlthoia 
much effort, and parted without any lasting impression of hatred or affection. Tet, with a| 
the ardour of sympathetic genius, Johnson had done that spontaneously and ably, which, faf 
some wiften, had been before attempted iojudidonsly, and which, by others, fh>mwfaomBiMt 
suceessftd attempts ml^^t have boMi expected, has not hitherto been done at alL He spoki 
wen of Warburton, without Insulting those whom Warburton despised. He suppressed nol 
llM imperfeeHons of this extraordinary man, while he endeavoured to do Justice to Us nniw 
ous and transcendental excellencies. He defended him when liring, amidst the clamiMin eff 
Ids enemies ; and praised Idm when dead, amidst the Hl&nos qfMsJH^nde.** 

Having availed myself of the eulogy of this editor {Dr. Parr] on my departed friend, for 
which I warmly thank him, let me not suffer the lustre of his rq>ntatlon, honestly aoqulrei 
by profound learning and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge of ilUberality. 
He has been aeeosed of faividiously dragging again Into Ug^t oertaln writlnp of a person 
[BUhop Surd] respoctable by his talenta, his leamhiig, his etatlon, and Ids age, which wmn 
published a great many years ago, and have since, it Is said, been silently given up by their 
author. But when U Is considered that these writings were not sku qf youths but deUberala 
works of one well advanced In life, overflowing at onoe with flattery to a great man of great 
Interest In the church, and with UAJust and acrimonious abuse of two men of eminent meilk; 
and that, though It would have been unreasonable to expect an humiliating recantation, nt 
ipoiogy whatever baa been made In the cool of Jie evening, for tiie oppresrtve fervour irffkt 
heat of the day ; no sli||it relenting Indication has i^peared in any note, or any oomer if 
IHer publications; Is It not fUr to understand him as supercilious^ persevering? Whoi In 
nft»va the shafts to remain In the woonds, and wIH not atretoh forth a lenient hand, li a 
wrong, li it not genarons to become an Indignant avengert— Bw Warbarton hlmeelf dU nol 
ftol, as Mr. Boswell was disposed to think he did, kindly or grateftilly towards Johnson : Ibr 
In onn nf Us letters to a Mend, he eays : 

"TlM rtmarks he (Dr. Johnson) makei In nverrpago no nqr«MMnentarlBi,nrafhn of hoeo- 
leat and naUgnant refleetlonB, whidi, had th^ not In them as nMoh folly as maBgnlty, I 
AoQld have had reason to be offended wUh. As H Is, I think myself obliged to hfan In thm 
sotting hefoffo the pnhlle so many of my notee, with Us rmaaifei upon them : fbr tkongh I 
havo no great opinion of the trifling part of the pnhHo, whieh pretends to judge of tUs part 
of Btsratoro, In whkh boya and gbis dedde. yet I tUnk nobody can be mistaken In tUs coaai 
1 1 ahomk I thtak tndr thon^Mi kBfO Mfor yoi oxtondad ttns ter aa to rolloet, that In 
In nn nnthor'k tom, and by n happy sagaeitiy to leatore a loaense^ It 
hot wlmn the dtseovery Is made, than to cavil al the oonteotnro, to prapooe na 

by I — da elngont of the thkk darknem a o e ca sl ons aweift 
and fdntfflmmerk^ of aense<whkhha8 been UmbnafaMH of tUa editor ttrooghent) Is tht 
■iwdloiamai B Mi , of<nift« n» yaflhr ta .»-.W8ir»tn»n^ f i ri iri,jWiWiii^ 
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IT4 LIFE OF JOHimOV. ^^' 

m 

Derer met bat onoe, which was at the home of Mrs. French, is 

London, well known for her elegant assemblies, and bringing emi* 
nent characters together. The interview prored to be mntnallj 
agreeable. 

I am well informed, that Warbnrton said of Johnson, ** I admire 
him, bat I caDnot bear his style :^ and that Johnson being told of 
this, said, " That is exactly my case as to him." The manner in 
which he expressed his admiration of the fertility of Warbarton's 
genius and the variety of his materials, was, ** The table is always 
fall, Sir. He brings things from the north, and the south, and from 
every quarter. In his ' Divine Legation,' yon are always enter- 
tained. He carries you round and round, without carrying you for- 
ward to the point, but then you have no wish to be carried forward." 
Ho said to the Reverend Mr. Strahan, *' Warbnrton is perhaps the 
last man who has written with a mind full of reading and reflec- 
tion." 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, Johnson takes 
notice of Dr. Warburton's using a mode of expression which he him- 
self used, and that not seldom, to the great offence of those who did 
not know him. Having occasion to mention a note, stating the 
different parts which were executed by the associated translators 
of " The Odyssey," he says, " Dr. Warbnrton told me, in his warm 
language, that he thought the relation given in the note a Utf 
The language is wa/rm indeed ; and, I must own, cannot be justified 
hi consistency with a decent regard to the established forms of 
speech. Johnson had accustomed himself to use the word &, to 
express a mistake or an error in relation ; in short, when the thing 
was not 80 as tcld^ though the relator did not mean to deceive. 
When he thought there was intentional falsehood in the relater, his 
expression was, " He Ues^ and he knows he &«." 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to excel in conversa> 
tion, Johnson observed, that '^ traditional memory retains no sallies 
of raillery, or sentences of observation ; nothing either pointed or 
solid, wise or merry ; and that one apophthegm only is recorded " 
In this respect, Pope differed widely from John<H>n, whose e onvqi i ^ 
tion was, perhaps, more admirable than even his writingii bowever 
excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured me with one lepartet 



of Pope, of wWdi Joluifon was sot informed^ JohiMOB, after Jnitlj 
ooisnrmg kirn for liaving ^ norBed in his mind a foolish disesteem 
of kings,'' tells ss, ^ yet a little regard shown him by the Prinee oi 
Wales melted his obdnracj ; and he had not mach to saj when he 
was asked by his royal highness, how he covld love a prima wkik he 
SdBmt kkige V The answer which Pope made was, " The yonng 
lion is harmless, and eren playfol ; but when his claws are fnD 
grown, he becomes cmel, dreadful, and mischieyoas.'' 

But althongh we have no collection of Pope's sayings, it is no 
therefore to be concluded, that be was not agreeable in social inter- 
conrse ; for Johnson has been heard to say, that " the happiest 
conversation is that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, bnt 
a general effect of pleasing impression." The late Lord Somerville/ 
who saw much both of great and brilliant life, told me, that be had 
dired in company with Pope, and that after dinner the IMe Moit, as 
he called hhn, drank his bottle of Bnrgnndy, and was exceeding gay 
and entertaining. 

I cannot withhold from my great friend a censure of at least cul- 
pable inattention to a nobleman, who, it has been shown, behaved 
to him with onoommon politeness. He says, " except Lord Bathorst, 
none of Pope's noble fri^dds were such as that a good man would 
wish to have his intimacy with them known to posterity.'' This will 
not apply to Lord Mansfield, who was not ennobled in Pope's lifetime ; 
but Johnson should have recollected, that Lord Marchmont was one 
of those noble friends. He includes his lordship, along with Lord 
Bolingbroke, in a charge of neglect of the papers which Pope le!t 
by his will ; when, in tmth, as I myself pointed out to him, befo!« 
be wrote that poet's lifo, the papers were ^^ committed to iht sok ca/re 
amd judgmeni of Lord Bolingbroke, unless he (Lord Bolingbroke 
shall not survive me f so that Lord Marchmont has no concern what 



1 Jaa«, Lord SooMrTllto, who disd hi ITVL L«( im Iwre «spr«n my grateAil 
ItMiee of Lord SomenrUle'B MndiMW lo me, at o rery early period. He was the first persdB 
of Ugli rank that took partlealar nollMOf me Id tte way moil tattering to a yooag sxw^ 
fbiidly ambitiooa of being dietlngaidiod tm Vm Manny talcBti ; aad by thehonoor ef feli 
eooooragement made me think well of myaeli; and aepire to deeerre it better. He haii a 
ftappy art of oommnnicattng Us varied knowledge of the world, in short remarks and aneO' 
ieles, with a qoiet pleasant gravity, which was exceedingly engaging. Never shaU I fratat 
ft* boon wfaUh I eq|oyed with hbn at Ms apartments In the royal palaoi of Holyrood neaw 
ad al hia iioliMar Idtaibwgh, iMflh ha Umself had ftmad wKh an atagaal taita. 
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erer with them. After the first edition of the Lifes» Mr. Malone^ 
whose lore of jostioe is equal to his accuracy, made, in mj hearing, 
the same remark to Johnson ; yet he omitted to correct the erroneous 
statement.' These particulars I mention, in the belief that there was 
only forgetfhlness in my friend ; but I owe this moch to the Earl of 
MarchmoDt's reputation, who, were there no other memorials, will be 
immortalized by that line of Pope, in the Terses on his Grotto : 



M 



And the bright flame wis shot through Marehmont's sovL' 



VMauM ReaiMngn in the Life ofVorB- 

** [Somewhat free] n^ffUienily bold in his oritioism. 

** AU the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

'* Strikes the imagination with far [more] greater tone, 

*' It is [probably] eertohdy the noblest Tersion of poetrj which the world 
has erer seen. 

"Every sheet enabled him to write the next with [less troablo] wmre 
/aeility, 

**No man sympathises with [ranity depressed] the eofrowe efweudtf, 

" It had been [criminal] leee easily excused, 

" When he [threatened to lay down] talked of laying damn his pen. 

"Society [is so named emphatically in opposition to] pottHeedly regtdaitdt U 
9 state eontradistingtsished fircm a state of nature. 

" A fiotitions life of an [absard] infatuated soholar. 

" A foolish [contempt, disregard,] tRsesteem of kings. 

" His hopes and fears, his Joys and sorrows [were like those of other mot^ 
tals] acted strongly upon his mind 

" Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to [aoonmnlate] retain ii. 

" A mind [excnrrive] aetivsj ambitions, and adrentiirons. 

" In its [noblest] widest searches still longing to go forward. 

" He wrote in saoh a manner m might expose him to few [aei^eels] 

" The [reasonableness] Justice of my determination. 

" A [farourite] delieious employment of the poets. 

" More terrific and more powerftil [bdngs] phemtmm§ perfbna oa the 



" The faiTentor of [those] HUs petty [befaigs] 
MThe [mind] hetHri naturally lores trath." 

* Thto ntglMt, how«frtr,SMiii«d|y dM not ariM ft«m aaj in-wlD Itwardi Lord 
ftst from lii«ti«ntt<m; Just m he negleeted to eerreet Ui statomont eonecnring the tedj 
~ , the po«t, after U had heen ihown to be eiToneoiM.~lf. 






^< ** un>i80H ITt 

!■ tbe Ufe of AO019OV we find an nnpleasfng account of Us haT 
tag ton^ Sterie a buclred ponnds, and " reciauned his loan bj aa 
ezecQtion." In the new edition of the Biograpkia BrUanmod^ the 
authenticity of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. Malone has 
obliged me with the fbllowisg note concerning it : 

^* March 16th, 1781. — ^Many persons haying doubts eoaoeniing iUi fiust, I 
applied to Dr. Johnson, to learn on what aathority he asserted ML He told 
me, he had it from Savage, who Uved ia intimaej with Steele, and who men* 
tioned, that Steele told him the story with tears in his ejes. Ben Victor, Dr. 
Johnson said, likewise informed him of this remarkable transaction, from the 
relation of Mr. Wilkes the comedian, who was also an intimate of Steele'sL* 
Some, in defence of Addison, have said, that ' the act was done with the good- 
natured Tiew of rousing Steele, and correcting that profusion whiefa always 
made him necessitous.* * If that were the case,' said Johnson, * and that ho 
only wanted to alarm Steele, he would afterwards have returned the money to 
his friend, which it is not pretended he did.* * This too,' he added, * might bo 
retorted by an advocate for Steele, who might allege, that he did not repay 
the loan iiUentioniUlyy merely to see whether Addison would be mean and un* 
generous enough to make use of legal process to recover it. But of such spo- 
culations there is no end : we cannot dive into the hearts of men ; but thor 
actions are open to observation.' 

*'I then mentioned to him that some people thought that Mr. Addison^ 
character was so pure, that the fact, though true^ ought to have been sup* 
pressed. He saw no reason for this. *■ If nothing but the bright side of cha- 
racters sbpuld be shown, we should sit down in despondency, and thmk it 
utterly impossible to imitate them in anything. The sacred writers,' he ob* 
served, * related the vicious as well as tbe virtuous actions of men ; which had 
this moral effect, that it kept mankind from despair^ into which otherwise they 
would naturally fall, were they not supported by the recollection that others had 
offended like themsehrea, and by penitence and amendment of life had been 
netoied t» tbe favovr of Heaven.'" E. M." 

> Tbe late Mr. Bttrke Snfbrmed me, In ITM, Ikafe Lady Detolhea PrImfMe, wao dlad at a 
great age, I thiok In 1768, and had been well acquainted willi Steele, told him the same 
•tery.— M. 

' I hare sfnoe obseryed, that Johnson has further enforced tbe propriety of exhibiting the 
faults of virtuous and eminent men in their true colours, in the last paragraph of the 164th 
Number of his Rambler :— 

** It is pevliealarly the daty ef these who consign tllintilouB names to posterity, to take care 
lest their readers be misled by ambiguous examples. That writer may be Justly condemned 
as an enemy to gooAiess, who sufTers fondness or interest to confbund right with wrongs or 
taiiMller ito feofla wMdi even the wisest and the best hare committed, from that ignominy 
■Mtffc gollt ought always to suffer, and with which it should oe more deeply stigmatised, 
nihfn dignified by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth ; ilnee we shall be tn danger «f 
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The last paragraph of this note is of great importanoe ; and I 
leqaest that my readers may consider it with partienlar attention, 
[t will be afterwards referred to in this work. 

« VariouB ReaSngt in the Lift ^ Amnsov. 

'*[Bat he was our first example.] He isos, Amwmt, im» tf our «crlMi( 
ftutmpleB of correotness. 

** And [oYerlook] detpitB their masters. 

'*His instructions were such as the [state] ekaraeUr of his [own time] 
naders made [necessary] proper. 

^ His purpose was to [diffuse] infuee literary curiosity by gentle and unsns- 
peoted conveyance [among] into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy. 

** Framed rather for those that [wish] ate learning to write. 

'* Domestic [manners] eeenes.*^ 

In his Life of Parnbll, I wonder that Johnson omitted to insert 
an epitaph which he had long before composed for that amiable 
man, without ever writing it down, but which he was so good as, at 
my request, to dictate to me, by which means it has been pre- 
ferred. 

**Hic requiescit Thomas Pabnill, S. T. P. 

*^ Qui sacerdos pariter e^ poeta, 
Utrasque partes ita implevit, 
Ut neque sacerdoU suavitas poetn, 
Nee poet» sacerdotis sanctitas, deessek* 

Varioue ReadingB in the Life of PabvilIm 

^ About three years [after] afterwarde. 

** [Did not much want] woe in no great need of improTement. 

** But his prosperity did not last long [was clouded with that whieh look 
away all his powers of enjoying either profit or pleasure, the death of his wife, 
whom he is said to have lamented with such sorrow, as hastened his end.*] 
His end, whatever was the cause, was now approaching. 

** In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative^ as it is less airy, is less pleas- 
ing.'' 

keholding it withoat abhorrenee, uiiIcm Ita tnipltade be laM op«ii, aad the eje seeursd tnm 
the deception of Borrounding splendour. "—B. 

^ I should have tbongfat that Johnson, who had felt the soTere afiUotton f^m which Pai^ 
neU never recovered, would hare preseryed this passage. He omitted It, donbtlees, beoaon 
be afterwards learned, that towerer he might have lamented his wlf^ his end wsa i 
bj other measM.— M. 



■»^''- ^ rAiatWLL — BLACKMOBK — ^PHIUPS. Iff 

In the Life of Blaokmobi, we find that writer's repatation gene- 
rously cleared by Johnson from the dond of prejudice which the 
malignity of contemporary wits had raised around it. In the 
spirited exertion of justice, he has been imitated by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his praise of the architecture of Yanburgh. 

We trace Johnson's own character in his observations on Black- 
more's " magnanimity as an author." '' The incessant attacks of 
his enemies, whether serious or merry, are never discovered to have 
disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence in himself." 
Johnson, I recollect, once told me, laughing heartily, that he under- 
stood it had been said of him, '* He a^^pears not to feel ; but when 
he is aUme, depend upon it, he suffers sadly." I am as certain as I 
ean be of any man's real sentiments, that he enjoyed the perpetual 
shower of little hostile arrows, as evidences of his fame. 

VarurnB BeeuUnffs in the Lift of Blaokmobi. 

^ To [set] etiffoffe poetry [on the aide] in ths eaute of virtoe. 

** He likewise [established] enforced the truth of Revelatioii. 

M [Kindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour. 

" His practice, which was once [very extensive] inrndiouely greaU 

^ There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name [of] which he has nol 
[ihown] taught hie reader how [it is to be opposed] to oppose, 

** Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

" [He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a different kind. 

** At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

** Faults which many tongues [were desirous] would have made haste to 
publish. 

** But though he [had not] could not boast of much critical knowledge. 

** He [used] waited for no felicittes of fancy. 

** Or had ever elated his [mind] mevas to that ideal perfection which every 
[mind] geniue bom to excel is condemned always to pursue and never to 
overtake. 

'* The [first great] fundammUal principle of wisdom and of virtue.** 



Readings in the Life of Philif8. 

^ His dreaded [rival] antagonist Pope. 
*' They [have not often much] are not loaded with thought. 
** In his translation fW>m Pindar, he [will not be denied to have reached] 
ftmnd the art of reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard.^' 
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ISO ufB or jonsoir. **"* 



** OwgWf^ ^ MBTenatioii mmt sorely luiye been at haai aqaaHy ptouhig 
vilh hiB wiitingB* 
** It apparently [reqidreB] pmmpfoms m mnaku knowiedga of nanj diaiM- 

ters. 

" Reciprocation of [simileB] eonceiU. 

** The dialogue is [quick and yarious] sparkling. 

** Lore fbr Love ; a comedy [more drawn from fife] of nearer a lO am M h 

*' The general character of his miBcellaniee ia, that they show fittfe wit aad 
[no] littU virtoe. 
" [Perhaps] etrtainly he had not the fire requiaite for the higher apeoiea of 

yric poetry." 

Vdri(yiM Readings in ike Life of Tiokslu 

" [Longed] long wiehed to peruse it. 
** At the [accession] arrival of King George. 

*' Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded of Grecian deities and 
Gothic fairies." 

Varioue Readings m ike Life of Akbibidb. 

" For [another] a different purpose. 

'* [A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous zeaL 

*' [Something which] what he called and thought liberlj* 

" [A favourer of innovation] lover of eontradieHon* 

'• Warburton's [censure] otjeetions, 

*' His rage [for liberty] of patriotism, 

** Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friendship.** 

In the Life of Ltttelton, Johnson seems to have been not fayonr- 
ably disposed towards that nobleman. Mrs. Thrale soggests that 
he was offended by Molly Aston^s preference of his lordship to him.' 

' Let not mj readen amlle to think of Johatoii^ bdng a candidate for female laTOor ; Mr. 

Peter Oarrlck assured me that he wae told hy a lady, that, In her opinion, Johnson was ** a 
very sedw^nff man." Disadvantages of person and manner may be forgotten, where iatet 
leotnal pleasure Is communicated to a susceptible mind ; and that Johnson was capable of 
feeling the most delicate and disinterested attachment appears from the following letter, 
which ts published by Mrs. Thrale, with soaie others to the sane penen, of whksh the eaeel 
fence is not so apparent : 

**T0 HlflS BOOTHBT. 

Lkttkb 891. * Jaanary, ITSBi 

** DBABnr Uadam,— Thooglk I am afraid your Illness leaT«i yon Itae i time for the reoep* 

tMm of airy dvittties, yet I cannot forbear to pay you mj eongratolatfons mi IIm new year : 

and to declare my wishes that your years to come may be many and happy. In tUi wish, 

hutoedft I Include myself, who hare none but you on whom my heart lepOBw; yet torely I 



**•• * LTrnajsovf — ^romfo. 18] 

I can bj no means join in the censure bestowed by Johnson on his 
lordship, whom he calls '' poor Ljttelton," for retarnlng thanks to 
the critical reviewers, for having ''kindly commended" his "Dia- 
logues of the Dead." Such ''acknowledgments/' says my friend, 
*' never can be proper, since they must be paid either for flattery or 
for justice." In my opinion, the most upright man, who has been 
tried on a false accusation, may, when he is acquitted, make a bow 
to his jury. And when those, who are so much the arbiters of 
fiterary merit, as in a considerable degree to influence the public 
opinion, review an author's work, pkuddo lundne, when I am afraid 
mankind in general are better pleased with severity, he may surely 
express a grateful sense of their civility. 

Various Headings in the Life of Ltttelton. 

'* He solaced [himself] Am ff^f hy writing a long poem to her memory. 
" The produodon rather [of a mind that means well, than thinks vigorously] 
M it eeems of leisttre than of study ^ rather effusions than compositions, 
" His last literary [work] production, 
** [Foimd the way] umdertook to persuade.** 

As the introduction to his critical examination of the genius and 
writings of Young, he did Mr. Herbert Oroft, then a barrister of 
Lincoln's Inn, now a clergyman,' the honour to adopt a Life of 
Young, written by that gentleman, who was the friend of Dr. Young's 
son, and wished to vindicate him from some very erroneous remarks 
to his prejudice. Mr. Croft's performance was subjected to the 
revision of Dr. Johnson, as appears f^om the following note to 
Mr. John Nichols :* 

^ This Life of Dr. Toung was written by a fHend of his son. What is 
crossed with black is expunged by the author, what is crossed with red is 
expunged by me. If you find anything more that can be well omitted, I 
shall not be sorry to see it yet shorter." 

wish your good, eren thoagli your tltaatloB wore tadi ■• ihonld p«niih yon to conunniiioat* 
no gratiflcstioDs to, dearoBt, dearest Madam, yonr, Ae^ Sam. Jomraov.**— B. 

There is here a slight mistake in the text It wm not Molly Aston, bnt ffiU Boothixy, te 
Whose affections Johnson and Lord Lyttelton wen rtral candidates.—^ 

> Afterwards Sir Herbert Croft, hart. He died at Pails April tT, 181C Sea GeuL MoQ, 
forMay,181«.— C. 

* Gentleman's Mafarfatb jeL lf«Pi Ilk 



IVB OF JODIBOV. 

It has always appeared to me to hare a eonaMer ab le sliare of 
merit, and to display a pretty rocoessfal imitatioD of Johnson^ 
style. When I mentioned this to a very eminent literary character,* 
he opposed me Tehemently, exclaiming, " No, no, it is nol a good imir 
tation of Johnson ; it has all his pomp without his force ; it hai 
all the nodosities of the oak withont its streng^h."^ This was an 

« 

image so happy, that one might hare thonght he wonld hatv 
been satisfied with it ; bnt he was not. And setting his mind agam 
to work, he added, with exquisite felicity, " It has all the contortioni 
of the sibyl, withont the inspiration.'^ 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against supposing that Young 
was a gloomy man ; and mentions, that " his parish was indebted 
to the good-hnmonr of the author of the ' Night Thoughts ' for an 
assembly and a bowling-green." A letter from a noble foreigner is 
quoted, in which he is said to have been " very pleasant in conyersa- 
tion." 

Mr. Langton, who frequently visited him, informs me that there 
was an air of benevolence in his manner, but that he could obtain 
Qrom him less information than he had hoped to receive from one 
who had lived so mnch in intercourse with the brightest men of 
what has been called the Augustan age of England ; and that he 
showed a degree of eager curiosity concerning the common occur- 
rences that were then passing, which appeared somewhat remarka- 
ble in a man of such intellectual stores, of such an advanced age, and 
who had retired from life with declared disappointment in his expeo 
tations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, and his cheerful- 
ness of temper, appeared in a little story, which he himself told 
Mr. Langton, when they were walking in his garden : " Here " (said 
he) I had put a handsome snn-dial, with this inscription, ' EAt» 
fuga4xs r * which ' (speaking with a smile, ) was sadly vmfied, foi 
by the next morning my dial had been carried olT.'^ ' 
* 

^ Mr. Dufkiti— II. 

• TIM tato Mr. Jiubw B^lpk WM Ii«r« MMartB«y, Ont be paand an «T«akiff wtth De. 
Toong at Lord M«leMBbe\i (then Mr. Doddlngton), at Hammenmlth. The doctor happening 
to ge eat faMo the garden, Mr. Dodd l ng t on obeerred to fafan, on Us return, that It was a 
dreadftil night, as In troth It was, there being a violent storm of rain and wind. ** Ho, sir * 
Implied the doctor, ** Itis a Tory fine night. The Lord le ahteadf* 



^■•^ TOUNO'S '' HIGBT nOOOHTB.* 188 

It gives me mnch pleasare to obseire, that howerer JohnBon may 
bave casnallj talked, yet when he sits, as " an ardent judge zealoos 
to his trust, giving sentence " npon the excellent works of Toang, 
he allows them the high praise to which they are justly entitled. 
** The Universal Passion/' says he, " is indeed a very great perform- 
ance, — his distichs have the weight of solid sentiment, and his points 
the sharpness of resistless truth." 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson's decision upon 
** Night Thoughts," which I esteem as a mass of the grandest and 
richest poetry that human genius has ever produced ; and was 
delighted to find this character of that work : " In his ' Night 
Thoughts,' he has exhibited a very wide display of original poetry, 
variegated with deep reflection and striking allusions : a wilderness 
of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every 
hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems in which 
blank verse could not be changed for rhyme, but with disadvan- 
tage." And afterwards, " Particular lines are not to be regarded ; 
the power is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence 
like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast 
extent and endless diversity." 

But there is in this poem not only all ^ that Johnson so well 
brings in view, but a power of the patheHe beyond almost any 
example that I have seen. He who does not feel his nerves shaken 
and his heart pierced by many passages in this extraordinary work, 
particularly by that most afifecting one, which describes the gradual 
torment suffered by the contemplation of an object of affectionate 
attachment visibly and certainly decaying into dissolution, must be 
of a hard and obstinate frame. 

To all the other excellencies of " Night Thoughts " let me ad 
the great and peculiar one, — that they contain not only the nobles 
sentiments of virtue and contemplations on immortality, but the 
Chrishan sacnfict^ the divme propitiation^ with all its interesting cir- 
cumstances, and consolations to a " wounded spirit," solemnly and 
poetically displayed in such imagery and language, as cannot fail to 
exalt, animate, and soothe the truly pious. No book whatever can 
be recommended to young persons, with better hopes of seasoning 
liieir minds with viUd rdigian^ than " Young's Night Thoughts.^ 



Jn tin Idle «f SmvT, it appeMB to me IImI JduMoii Imd iiourtaiii 
decree of prqjadice agatnst that extnuififeaTj dmui, of wtneh I bare 
elsewhere had occanon to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan hnputed it 
to a snpposed appreheiiBion in JohnaoQ, that Swift had not been saA- 
eieody aetive in obttliiing for him an Irish degree wlien it was 
•dieited ; bat of this there was not eoffieient ofidenee ; and iet me 
not presume to charge Johnson with ii|ii8tioe, beeavsehe did not thh^ 
so highlj of the writings of this anthor, as I ba?e done from my 
f oath upwards. Tet titat he had an unfaTomble bias is evident, 
were it only from that passa^ in which he speaks of Swift's prac- 
tice of saTing, as " first ridiculous, and at last d^estable f and yet, 
after some examination of ctrcumBtaaoes, finds himself obfiged to 
own, tiiat " it will perhaps appear that he only liked one mode of 
expense better than another, and saved merely that he ought hafe 
something to give." 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's life shoidd be 
often incalca^ted : ** It may be justly supposed, that there was in 
his conversation what appears so ftieqnently in his letters, an affecta- 
tioB 1^ fiMuiliarity with the great, and amlntion of momentary 
eqaality, sooght and enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies 
which castom has established as the barriers between one order of 
society and another. This transgression of vegnlarity was by him- 
self 4Uid his admirers termed greatness of sovl ; but a great mind 
disdains to hold anything by courtesy, and therefore never nsmps 
what a lawful claimant may take away. He that encroaches on 
another's dignity, puts himself in his power ; he is either repelled 
with helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and condescension* 

Vmrioui Readinffi m tk€ lAfk r/$Nniv. 

'* Charity may be persuaded to think that it might be written by a man of a 
peculiar [opinions] charaeier, without 31 intention. 
He <JBd not {disown} deny it. 

[To] bp whose kindness It is not unlikely that ho was {Indebted fori a^ 
9anc$d to his benefices. 
" [With] for tills purpose he had recourse to Mr. Hariey. 
^' Sharpe, whom he [represents] deaeribea as * the harmless tool of 
Wte.* 
** Hsrisy was slow because he was [irres<^ate] domiifid. 
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** When [readen w«re not many] «« wen fuUfBlm umiUm €frmi$n, 

" [fivery nan wfao] A« iAa/ eomld tay ike knew him. 

'* Eyery man of known influence haa bo many [more] petitions [Uiao] 
he [can] cannot grant, that he most necessariiy offend more than be [oM 
gratify] gratifies. 

** Secleeiaatical [preferments] benefieei. 

'^ Swill [procured] coniriffed an interview. 

^* [As a writer] In kia laorke he has given very diflbreni tpedmenft 

" On all common occasions he habitually [assumes] eificU a style of [s«p» 
flority] arroganee. 

'* By the [omission] n$gleei of those ceremonies. 

*'That their merits filled the world [and] or <A«I there was no [room for] 
AcyMofmoBt.* 

I have not confined mjsdf to tbe order of the " laTes," in making 
■ly few remarks. Indeed a different osder is obser?ed in the origi- 
nal publication, and in the colleetion of Jc^son's works. And 
dionld it be objected, that many of my Tarioos readings are incoa- 
sideraUe, those who make an olirjection will be pleased to consider, 
that sneh small particulars are intended for those who are nicely 
critical in composition, to whom they will be an acceptable selection,* 

" Spence's Anecdotes," which are frequently quoted and referred 
to in Johnson's '* lives ci the Poets,'' are in a manuscript coUeetiotty 
made by the Reverend Mr. Joseph Spence,* containing a number o( 
particulars concerning eminent men. To each anecdote is marked 
the name of the person on whose authority it is mentioned. This 
Yalnable collection is the property of the Duke of Newcastle, who, 
upon the application of Sir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to permit it to 
be pat into the hands of Dr. Johnson, who I am sorry to think made 
but an awkward return. " Oreat assistMUse," says he, '' has bees 
given me by Mr. Spence's OoUection, of whkA I consider the eoo- 



> Mr. Obalmen here reoordt a enhMt Btertiy ■neednte thit whtii a new and eolarfii 
edition of the ** U^m of the Poeto ** wm published in 1788, Hr. Nieholi, to jOBtice to the pur- 
diasen of the preceding edttlom, printed tiie addltloiii la aeeparete pamphlet, and adrer^ 
tised that It might be had ^rolla Not ten eoplee were caDed fw. U maj be presomed tbift 
the owners of the former edltlone bed hamd tbelreela;bat a auist aleo be o b e e rted, thel 
the alteration! were not eonslderable.— C 

> The Ber. Joseph Spenee, ▲. H Hector of Greel Harweod In PncMnghamwhife, and Pre> 
bendary of Dnibam, died at Byfleet in Somir, Aegort M^ ITSa Be was a Fdlow of New 
OoUegelnOzlMd,andMdtheoaflee(fkie«HMref feemflnllMt O id i Wf fteeilTmi 

usa-ic 
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muDicatioD as a faTour worthy of public acknowledgment :" bat he 
has not owned to whom he was obliged ; so that the acknowledge 
ment is unappropriated to his grace.* 

While the world in general was filled with admiration of John- 
son's ** Lives of the Poets," there were narrow circles in which pre- 
judice and resentment were fostered, and from which attacks of 
different sorts issued against him.* By some violent Whigs, he was 
arraigned of injustice to Milton ; by some Cambridge men, of 
depreciating Gray ; and his expressing with a dignified freedom 
what he really thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to 
some of the friends of that nobleman, and particularly produced a 
declaration of war against him from Mrs. Montagu, the ingenious 
essayist on Shakspeare, between whom and his lordship a commerce 
of reciprocal compliments had long been carried on. In this ^ar 
the smaller powers in alliance with him were of course led to engage^ 
at least on the defensive, and thus I for one was excluded from the 
enjoyment of '' A Feast of Reason," such as Mr. Cumberland has 
described, with a keen yet just and delicate pen, in his " Observer.* 
These minute inconveniences gave not the least disturbance to John- 
son. He nobly said, when I talked to him of the feeble though 
shrill outcry which had been raised, " Sir, I considered myself as 
intrusted with a certain portion of truth. I have given my opinion 
aincerely ; let them show where they think me wrong." 

> It «ppMn from a tettor of Mxa. Boieaim in Baimah If «•% If «iiioln, that 4m wu Iht 

pwion who procured Johnson tho loan of ^>ence*& papenk— 0. 

t from ttiia dlnreputabto (dam, I oxeept an ingcoiooi though not satiifiMtoiy defence of 
Hanmiond, which I did not lee till lately, by the fitroor of Ha anthor, mj amiable Mend, tiM 
Rererend Mr. BotU, who pubHahed It without his name. It to a JurenUe perfbrmancOi bui 
elegantly written, with elasslo enthnriam ef ewtfanenli aai jrelvlllial 
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1781. 

Wunm HMtinp liberty and NMesBity— Pletar« of a Muiy by Shakspewe wad bf 
Bigtiiiithm of Deedt— Doty of a Member of Parliament— Deportment of a Bishop—" M«r| 
ment of Parsoin **— Saekaiiah If adge— Dr. Walter Harte— Scale of Liquors— Dancing— Sir 
PUMp JeoniBca Olerlt— American War— Dudley Long— Exaggerated Praise—*' Learning tc 
Talk "— Veracity- Death of Mr. Thrale-^uaen'k Arms dab— Oonstraetire Treasett— OartM 
of Men— Passion Week— Addison— Blackstone— Steele— Bducattaig by Leetores— Th* B» 
iorreetfon— ApparitionB. 

While my Mend is thus contemplated in the splendour derived from 
his last and perhaps most admirable work, I introduce him with 
peculiar propriety as the correspondent of Warren Hastings I a man 
whose regard reflects dignity even npon Johnson ; a man, the extent 
of whose abilities was equal to that of his power ; and who, by 
those who are fortanate enough to know him in private life, is 
admired for his hterature and taste, and beloved for the candour, 
moderation, and mildness of his character. Were I capable of pay« 
mg a suitable tribute of admiration to him, I should certainly not 
withhold it at a moment * when it is not possible that I should be 
suspected of being an interested flatterer. But how weak would be 
my voice after that of the millions whom he governed ! His conde- 
seending and obliging compliance with my solicitation, I with hum- 
ble gratitude acknowledge ; and while by publishing his letter to me, 
accompanying the valuable communication, I do eminent honour to 
my. great friend, I shall entirely disregard any invidious suggestions 
that, as I in some degree participate in the honour, I have, at the 
same time, the gratification of my own vanity in view. 

Lnm 898. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

«• Park Lasi^ Dm. t, 11N. 

^ Sib, — ^I have been fortunately spared the troublesome suspense of a loqg 
HOTch, to which, in performance of my promise, I had devoted this morning, 



January, 1791.— Ik. Mr. Hairtlnii^ in^eaekment ww skMl 
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hj lighting npon the objects of it among the first papers that I laid my hands 
oh ; my reneration for year g^reat and good friend, Dr. Johnson, and the pride, 
or I hope something of a better sentiment, which I indidge in possessing such 
memorials of his good will towards me, having induced me to bind them in a 
parcel containing other select papers, and labelled with the titles appertaining 
to them. They consist but of three letters, which I believe were all that I 
ever received from Dr. Johnson. Of these, one, which was written in quadra- 
plicate, under the different dates of its respective dispatches, has already been 
made public, but not from any communication of mine. This, however, I have 
Joined to the rest ; and have now the pleasure of sending them to yoo, for the 
use to which you informed me it was your desire to destine them. 

<* My promise was pledged with the condition, that if the letters were found 
to contain anything which should render them improper for the public eye, you 
would dispense with the performance of it. Tou will have the goodness, I am 
sure, to pardon my recalling this stipulation to your recollection, as I shall be 
loth to appear negligent of that obligation which is always implied in an epis- 
tolary confidence. In the reservation of that right I have read them over with 
the most scrupulous attention, but have not seen in them the sliglr.test cause 
on that ground to withhold them from you. But, though not on that, yet on 
another ground I own I feel a little, yet but a little, reluctance to part with 
them : I mean on that of my own credit, which I fear will suffer by the infor- 
mation conveyed by them, that I was early in the possession of such valuable 
instructions for the beneficial employment of the infiuence of my late station, 
and (as it may seem) have so little availed myself of them. Whether I could, 
if it were necessary, defend myself against such an imputation, it little concerns 
the world to know. I look only to the effect which these relics may produce, 
considered as evidences of the virtues of their author : and believing that they 
will be found to display an uncommon warmth of private friendship, and a 
mind ever attentive to the improvement and extension of useM knowledge, 
and solicitous for the interests of mankind, I can cheerfully submit to the little 
sacrifice of my own fame, to contribute to the illustration of so great and ven* 
arable a character. They cannot be better applied, for that end, than by being 
intrusted to your hands. AUow me, with this offering, to infer from it a 
proof of the very great esteem with which I have the honour to profess myseUJ 
Sir, your, ko. Warbin Hastihcmu 

*' P. S. At some futore time, and when you have no further occasion !■ 
these papers, I shall be obliged to you if you will retom them." 

The last of the three letters thus gracioasly pat into my haods, 
«nd which has already appeared in public, belongs to this year ; bat 
I shall previoasly insert the first two in the order of their date« 
They altogether form a g^nd ffcoap in my biogpri^^hical pictare. 
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898. TO THB HON. WARREN HASTINQS, ESQ. 

"March 81^ IIU 

** Sib, — ^Though I have had but little penonal knowledge of you, I haye bad 
enough to make me wiah. for more ; and though it be now a long time since I 
was honoured by your visit, I had too much pleasure from it to forget it. By 
those whom we delight to remember, we are unwilling to be forgotten; and 
therefore I cannot omit this opportunity of reyiving myself in your memory 
by a letter which you will reoeive from the hands of my Mend Mr. Chambers ; ' 
a man whose purity of manners and yigoor of mind are sufficient to make every- 
thing welcome that he brings. 

** That this is my only reason for writing will be too apparent by the useless* 
ness of my letter to any other purpose. I have no questions to ask ; not that 
I want curiosity after either the ancient or present state of regions in which 
have been seen all the power and splendour of wide-extended empire ; and 
which, as by some grant of natural superiority, supply the rest of the world 
with almost all that pride desires and luxury enjoys. But my knowledge of 
them is too scanty to furnish me with proper topics of inquiry : I can only 
wish for information ; and hope that a mind comprehensive like yours will find 
kisore, amidst the cares of your important station, to inquire into many sub- 
jects <rf which the European world either thinks not at all, or thinks with defl- 
eient intelligence and uncertain conjecture. I shall hop#* that he who once 
intended to increase the learning of his country by the introduction of the 
Persian language will examine nicely the traditions and histories of the East ; 
tiiat he will survey the wonders of its ancient edifices, and trace the vestiges 
•f its ruined cities ; and that, at his return, we shall know the arts and opinions 
sf a race of men from whom very little has been hitherto derived. 

** Ton, Sir, have no need of being told by me how much may be added b/ 
tour attention and patronage to experimental knowledge and natural histoiy 
There are "arts of manufacture practised in the countries in which you presidr , 
▼hich are yet very imperfectly known here, either to artificers or philosophe/s 
Of the natural productions, animate and inanimate, we yet have so little iut^«* 
<igence, that our books are filled, I fear, with eoi\jectaree about things wIiIgI^ 
%n Indian peasant knows by his senses. 

" If any of those things my first wish is to see ; my second to know, by snob 
accounts as a man like you will be able to give. 

** As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have likewise no such aocesi 
to great men as can enable me to send you any political information. Of the 
sgitations of an unsettled government, and the straggles of a feeble ministry, 
care is doubtless taken to give you more ezaet accounts than I can obtiun. If 
you are inclined to interest yourself much in public transaeticnis, it is no 
fortune to you to be distant from them. 

ef Ml Bifurtx^ |u4iw In Indhk 
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** Thfti literature is not totaUy fonaking as, and that your ikfoiirito ha^ 
gnage ii not neglected, will appear from the book,' which I ahoold hare 
pleased myself more with .sending, if I could haye presented it bound : but 
time was wanting. I beg, howeyer. Sir, that you wiU accept It from a man 
▼ery desirous of your regard; and that if you think me able to gratify you 
by anything more important yon will employ me. 

** I am now going to take leave, perhaps a Tery long leaye, of my dear Mr. 

Chambers. That he is going to live where you govern may justly alleyiate the 

regard of parting : and the hope of seeing boUi him and you again, which 1 

am not willing to mingle with doubt, must at present comfort as it can, 

Sir, your, Ae. 

««8am. JoHinMW." 

Lima 894. TO THB 8AM1 

••Lendon,DM^90,1774. 

** SiR,-*Being informed that by the depar»ure of a ship ther» is now an 
opportunity of writing to Bengal, I am unwilling to slip out of y Mir memory 
by my own negligence, and therefore take the liberty of reminding you of my 
existence by sending you a book which is not yet made public. 

" I have lately visited a region less remote and less illustrious than India, 
which afforded some occasions for speculation. What has occurs Ad to me, I 
have put into the volume,' of which I beg your acceptance. 

** Men in your station seldom have presents totally disinterested < a v book is 
received, let me now make my request. There is. Sir, somewbcn^ within 
your government, a young adventurer,jone Chauncey Lawrence, whose father is 
one of my oldest . friends. Be pleased to show the young man what Aonnte- 
nance is fit ; whether he wants to be restrained by your authority, or ii»«our- 
aged by your favour. His father is now president of the coUege of physlfllana; 
a man venerable for his knowledge, and more venerable for his virtoe. 

" I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, and a long ei\toyn#«t 

of plenty and tranquillity. I am, Sir, your, fto. 

^Sam JomiBO*. 

Lrtib 895. ^ TO TBI SAME. 

<«JaB.«,lf8l 

*^ Sib,— Amidst the importanoe and multiplicity of af&irs in which yoiur greet 
office engages you, I take the liberty of recalling your attention for a naoment 
to literature, and will not prolong the interruption by an apoloiQr whidli your 
character makes needless. 

" Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known and long esteemed in tlia IndJa-honaa, 
after having translated Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. How wall ha ta ^oall* 
Aed ll»r his undertaking he has already shown. He is desiroM^ ffr, of yov 

* JoMsli **PmlaB GramBar.'* 

• lbs •« Jouiiij to th0 W«fUra Uaatfi sf 
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ikTonr in promoiiDg his propoeals, and flatten me by nq^MMing that my teftii 

mony may advance his interest. 

** It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-honse to translate poets ;->-it is 

new for a governor of Bengal to patronise learning. That he may find his 

ingenuity rewarded, and that learning may flourish under your protection, is 

the wish of, Sis, your, 4e. 

«*Sam. Jomrsoir.** 

I wrote to him in February, complaining of haying been troubled 
by a recurrence of the perpiezing qnestion of Liberty and Neces- 
sity ; and mentioning that I hoped soon to meet him again in Lon- 
don. 

Lmis 896. TO MB. BOSWELU 

» Manfa, 14» 178L 

** DiAB Sib,— I hoped you had got rid of all this hypocrisy of misery. 
What have you to do with Liberty and Necessity ? Or what more than to hold 
jour tongue about it? Do not doubt but I shall be most heartily glad to see 
you here again, for I love every part about you but your aflfectation of dis- 
tress. 

** I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid up for you a load of copy, 
all out of order, so that it will amuse you a long time to set it right. Come 
to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we can. We will go again to 
the Mitre, and talk old ^es over. I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

**Saic. JomraoN.** 

On Monday, March 19, I arrived in London, and on Tuesday, the 
20th, met him in Fleet Street, walking, or rather indeed moving 
along ; for his peculiar march is thus described in a very just and 
picturesque manner, in a^ short Life ^ of him published very soon 
after his death : — " When he walked the streets, what with 
the constant roll of his head, and the concomitant motion of his 
body, he appeared to make his way by that motion, independent of 
his feet." That he was often much stared at while he advanced in 
this manner may easily be believed ; but it was not safe to make sport 
of one so robust as he was. Mr. Langton saw him one day, in a fit <tf 
absence, by a sudden start, drive the load off a porter's back, and 

bj Keanley, with thif well-chooen motto :— 

" Prom hla cradi* 

Be WBB^ uholar, and a ripe and good one : 

And, to add greater hononrs to his age 

nwn man eoold give bhn, he died fearing Heayea**- 
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iralk fbrwftrd brM^, witbont being eonfleioQS of wkat be had dotm 
The porter was very angry^ bat stood stin, and eyed the hage 
figare with much earnestDess, till he was satisfied that his wibefit 
coarse was to be qaiet, and take up his barthen again. 

Oar accidental meeting in the street after a long 8^)aratk» wm 
a pleasing sarprise to as both. He stepped aside with me into 
Falcon Goort, and made kind inqairies about ny fannly ; and as we 
were in a harry, going di£fereut wa^s I promised to call on hioi 
ocxt day. He said he was engaged to go oat in the morning. 
" Early, Sir V said I. Johnson. " Why, Sir, a London morning 
does not go with the snn." 

I waited o& him next evening, and he gave me a great portion of his 
(^iginal manoscript of his '' Lives oi the Poets," which he had pre- 
served for me. 

I foand on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he was now very 
11, and had removed, I suppose by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, 
to a house in Grosvenor Square. I was sorry to see him sadly 
changed in his appearance. 

He told me 1 mi^^t now have the pleasure to see Dr. Johnson 
drink wine again, for he had lately returned to it. When I me» 
tioned this to Johnson, he said, '' I drink it now sometimes, but not 
socially." The first ovoning that I was with him at Tbrale's, I 
observed he'ponred a large qaantity of it into a glass, and swallowed 
it greedily. Everything about his character and manners was 
forcible and violent ; there never was any moderation. Many a day 
did he fast, many a year did he refrain from wine : but when he did 
eat, it was voraciously ; when he did drink wine, it was copiously. 
He could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute whether Shakspeare or liBltoD 
had drawn the most admirable picture of a man.^ I was for Shafe 



Huriel IhQt dcMrMto hlftlMhtr : 

" See what a grace was seated ooi his brow: 
Hyperlon^s earls, the firont of Joto hbueU^ 
An eye like Hars, to threaten and commaaii 
A station like the herald. Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination and a form, indeed* 
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8peare, Mrs. Thrale for Miltoo ; and, after a fair hearing, Johnson 
deckled for mj opinion. 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful sallies upon Dean Marlay : 
" I don't like the Deanery of Ferns; it sounds so like a harrm 
tiile." '* Dr. HiBath * should have it/' said I. Johnson laughed, 
and, condescending to trifle in the same mode of conceit, suggested 
Dr. Mass.* 

He said, ''Mrs. Montagu has dropt me. Now, §ir, there are 
people whom one should like very well to drop, but would not 
wish to be dropped by." He certainly was rain of the society of 
ladies, and could make himself very agreeable to them when he 
chose it : Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed with me that he could. Mr. 
Gibbon, with his usual sneer, controyerted it, perhaps in resentment 
of Johnson's having talked with some disgust of his ugliness, which 
one would think a philosopher would not mind. Dean Marlay wittily 
observed, " A lady may be vain when she can turn a wolf-dog into 
a lap-dog." 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, was this spring tried 
upon a petition before a committee of the house of commons. I 
was one of the counsel .for the sitting member,* and took the liberty 
of previously stating different points to Johnson, who never failed to 

Whtre 0TW7 god did Mem to Mt his laa^ 
To glTO the world aMnranoe of a man.** 

miUm iboB portrays our first parent, Adam: 

'^EQs (klr large front and eye sublime dedared 
Absolute rule ; and hyaclnttUn locks 
Round ftom Ub parted forelock manly hung 
GlusVring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.**— B. 

Tbe latter part of this description, **but not beneath," Ac, may rery probably be ascribed 
to MiltOD^i prejudices in favour of the puritans, who had a great aversion to long hair.— M. 
II Is strange that the picture drawn by the unlearned Shakspeare should be ftdl of classical 
isuges, and that by the learned Hilton void of them. Milton^s description appears to be 
Bore picturesque. — Kbabnbt. 

1 Dr. Bichard Marlay, afterwards Lord Bishop of Waterford ; a very amiable, benevolent, 
and ingenious man. He was chosen a member of the Literary Olub In 1T77| and died In 
Dublin, July 9, 1802, In his seventy-fifth year.— BL 

* Dr. Bei^amln Heath, celebrated for a enrioua library, which was sold In 1810, at very 
Ugh prices.— O. 

* Dr. Ofaarles 1»*4«, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. He diod in 180S.— 0. 

4 Hngh lContg.miery, Bsq. The petitioner, however, William MaedowaU, Bsq., was dsetaNi 
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«6e them elMurljr, aad rappl j me wHh some good UiitB. He dletn*- 
ed to me the following note upon the r^^leintion cf deeds :— 

** All bwt ere made for the oanTenWiioeof the eommiiiiilf. Wh«( it legeiy 
done shoidd be legaUy recorded, that the state of things naj be known, and 
tfiat wherever eyidence is requisite, eTidence may be had. For this reason, the 
ebtigation to frame and establi^ a legal register is enforced by a legal pen- 
alty, which penalty is the want of that perfection and plenitude of right 
whieh a register woidd give. Thence it follows that this is not an ofejeetlan 
merely legal; for the reason on which the law stands t>eiag eqaitafcle, makss 
k an eqnitable oljection.'* 

" This,'' said he, ** yon mast enlarge on, when speaking to the 
committee. You mnst not argne there as if you were argning in the 
schools ; close reasoning will not fix their attention : yon must say the 
same thing orer and over again in different words. If you say it but 
once, they miss it In a moment of inattention. It is unjust. Sir, to 
censure lawyers for multiplying words when they argue ; it is often 
mecessa/ry for them to multiply words." 

His notion* of the duty of a member of parliament, sitting upon 
atf electiouKSommittee, was Tery high ; and wheo he was told of a 
gentleman upon one of those committees, who read the newspapers 
part of the time, and slept the rest, while the merits of a vote were 
examined by the counsel ; and as an excuse, when challenged by 
the chairman for such bohayiour, bluntly answered, " I had made 
np my mind upon that case f Johnson with an indignant contempt^ 
said, '^ If he was such a rogue as to make up his mind upon a case 
without hearing it, he should not have been such a fool as to tell it." 
** I think," said Mr. Dudley Long/ now North, •* the Doctor has 
pretty plainly made him out to be both rogue and fool." 

Johnson's profound reverence for the hierarchy made him czpeot 
ftom bishops the highest degree of decorum ; he was offended even 
at their going to tarerns : " A bishop," said he, *^ has nothing to do 
mi a tippling^ioase. It is not indeed immoral in him to go to a 
tavern ; neither would it be immoral in him to whip a top in Orofr- 
fOBor Square : bat, if he did, I hope the hoys would fall upon him. 
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wbleh had for ■oma j«ta9 seeladed him firom mdcty.' 
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ftod apply the whip to km. There are gradaMoiui in oondaot ; 
there Is morality, — decency, ^propriety. None of these should be 
violated by a bishop. A bishop should not go to a hoase where he 
may meet a young fellow leading out a wench/' Boswbll. " But, 
Sir, every tavern does not admit women." Johnsok. " Depend 
upon it, Sir, any tavern will admit a well-dressed man and a well- 
dressed woman : they will not perhaps admit a woman whom they 
see every night walking by their door, in the street. But a well- 
dressed man may lead in a well-dressed woman to any tavern in 
London. Taverns sell meat and drink, and will sell them to any- 
body who can eat and can drink. Tou may as well say, that a mo 
cer will not sell silks to a woman of the town.'' 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs ; at least of their 
staying at them longer than their presence commanded respect. 
He mentioned a particular bishop. " Poh I" said Mrs. Thrale, " the 

Bishop of is never minded at a rout." Boswbll. " When 

a bishop places himself in a situation where he has no distinct 
character, and is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity of his 
order." Johnson. " Mr. Boswell, Madam, has said it as correctly 
as it could be." 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the church that Johnson 
required a particular decorum and delicacy of behaviour ; he justly 
considered that the clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred office 
of serving at the altar, and impressing the minds of men w^'tb the 
awful concerns of a future state, should be somewhat more serious 
than the generality of mankind, and have a suitable composure of 
manners. A due sense of the dignity of their profession, indepen- 
dent of higher motives, will ever prevent them firom losing their dis- 
tiDction in an indiscriminate sociality ; and did such as affect this 
know how much it lessens them in the eyes of those whom they 
think to please by it, they would feel themselves much mortified. 

Johnson and his friend Beauclerk were once together in company 
with several clergymen, who thought that they should appear to ad 
faotage, by assunung the lax jollity of mm of the world ; which, as it 
CMv be observed in similar cases, they carried to noisy excesa 
MmoQ, who they expected would be cnteriaimti^ sat grave and 

> ft.AM|»llV. 
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•iiaDt flMT nme tine ; ai hat, toniing to Betnohtk, be arid, bf so 
WMHM in A wy^)er, '' This nwrrinieiit of panoiis is iB^[;btjoffiMiaf«L* 

Btoh the dreas of a dergjinan shoald be in character, aad 
nothing can be more despicable than oonoNted attempts at aToid- 
ing the appearance of the clerical order ; attempts, which are ap 
ineffectual as they are pitifnl. Dr. Porteos, now Bishop of London, 
in his excellent charge when presiding orer the diocese of OhesteTy 
jnsUy animadyertB npon this sabject ; and obaerres of a referend 
fop, thftt he " can be bnt haifa teift." 

Addison, in ''The Specta.tor,'' has giren os a fine portrait of a 
dttgyman, who is supposed to be a member of his CM; and John- 
son has exhibited a model, in the character of Mr. Mndge, whidi 
has escaped the collectors of his works, bat which he owned to me, 
and whidi indeed he showed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time 
when it was written. It bears the genuine marks of Johnson^ beat 
manner, and is as follows : — 

'' The ReTerend Mr. Zadiariah Ifndg^ itrabendary of Knler, and viear ef 
8t. Andrew's in Plymouth; a man equally eminent for his Tirtuea and abilities 
and at once beloved as a companion, and roTerenoed as a pastor. He had 
that general curiosity to which no kind of knowledge is indifferent or supeiw 
fiuous ; and the general benevolenoe by which no order of men is hated or 



**His prinoiples both of ihoqght and aotioii were great and oompralieMiviw 
By a solicitous ezanunation of objections, and Judicious comparison of 6ppe» 
site arguments, he attained what inquiry never gives but to industry and per* 
spicvdty, a firm and unshaken settlement of conviction. But his firmness was 
without asperity ; for, knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes 
found, he did not wonder that many misBed it 

*^The general comse of his fife was determined by his prvterien; he 
studied the sacred volumes fai the original languages ; wtth what diligence and 
success his * Notes upon the Psalms ' give sufficient evidenoe. He oooe ei^ 
deavoured to add the knowledge of Arabic to that of Hebrew ; but fincUng his 
thoughts too much diverted from other studies, after some time desisted from 
purpose. 

His disBharge ef paroohial duties was eiempfaury. Baw Us flWien s weie 
eomposed, may be learned from the exoeUeni vofanne whieh he has giiea It 
the pubUo; bnt how they were delivered, can be known only lo these thsS 
heard them ; for, as he appeared in the pulpit, words will not eas&y descfibs 
bfan. His delivery, though unconstrained, was not negligent, and tboqgh fiii>> 
dMe, was not tortmlent ; disdaining anxious nice^ of emphasis, and kbonie^ 
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artfflee ef •otio% H O H»il y «to d ih» hmtm by »■ mtwwJ dtgnHy ; Hi«Med A# 
ihiggish and fixed the volatile, and detained the mind npoa ihn ss^neft wilii> 

out direoting it to the speaker. 

<* The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not intmde upon liii 
general behayioiir : at the table of his Mends ne was a companion oommuni* 
eatiye and attentive, of unaffected manners, of manly cheerfulness, willing to 
please, and easy to be pleased. His acquaintance was unirersally solicitedi 
and his presence obstmcted no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. 
Though studious, he was popular; though argumentative, he was modest { 
though inflexible, he was candid : and though metaphysical, yet orthodox.*' * 

On Friday, March 30, 1 dined with him at Sir Joshna Reynolds's, 
with the Earl of Gharlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr. Eliot of 
Port-Eliot, Mr. Bnrke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton ; a most agre^ 
able day, of which I regret that every circamstance is not pre- 
serred : but it is unreasonable to require such a multiplication of 
felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had travelled, talked 
to us of his " History of Gustarus Adolphus," which he said was a 
very good book in the German translation. Johnson. ** Harte was 
excessively vain. He put copies of his book in manuscript into the 
hands of Lord Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they might 
revise it. Now how absurd was it to suppose that two such noble- 
men would revise so big a manuscript. Poor man I he left Loudon 
the day of the publication of his book, that he might be out of the 
way of thereat praise he was to receive ; and he was ashamed to 
iieturn, when he found how ill his book had succeeded. It was un- 
lucky in coming out on the same day with Robertson's * History of 
Scotland.' His husbandry, however, is good." Boswkll. " So he 
was fitter for that than for heroic history : he did well, when he 
turned his sword into a ploughshar'? " 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his country, which 

the Cornish fishermen drink. They call it mahoga/ny; and it is made 

of two parts gin and one part treacle, well beaten together. I 

htgged to have some of it made, which was done with proper skill 

/ Mr. Eliot. I thought it very good liquor ; and said it was 

* ** London Ohronlote,** May 9, 1769. Thto reBpeetablo man !■ tboro menttonod to havo 
ilod on the 8d of April, that joar, at Ooffleot, tho teat of TIumbm Veale, Biq., 3n hit way te 
Wndon. 

BiOG.--yol. 26—9 
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ft cooaterpart of what is called AiM porriJgB in the Highlands of 
SootlAttdy which is a miztore of whisky and honey. Johnson said, 
that mnst be a better liqnor than the Oornish, for both its compo 
nent parts are better.'' He also obserred, ** Makogamjf mnst be a 
modern name ; for it is not long since the wood called mahogany 
was known in this country." I mentioned his scale of liquors : — 
claret for boys, — port for men, — ^brandy for heroes. " Then," said 
Mr. Burke, " let me have claret ; I love to be a boy ; to haye the 
careless gaiety of boyish days." Johnson. " I should drink claret 
too, if it would give me that ; but it does not : it neither maJ^e« 
boys men, nor men boys. You'll be drowned by it before it has 
any effect upon you." 

I Yentured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the newspapers, 
that Dr. Johnson was learning to dance of Yestris. Lord Gharle- 
mont, wishing to excite him to talk, proposed, in a whisper, that he 
should be asked whether it was true. " Shall I ask him f" said his 
lordship. We were, by a great majority, clear for the experiment. 
Upon which his lordship very gravely, and with a courteous air, 
said, ** Pray, Sir, is it true that you are taking lessons of Yestris ?" 
This was risking a good deal, and required the boldness of a gene- 
ral of Irish Yolnnteers to make the attempt. Johnson was at first 
startled, and in some heat answered, /' How can your lordship ask 
so simple a question V But immediately recovering himself, whether 
from uDwillingDess to be deceived or to appear deceive4i or whether 
from real good humour, he kept up the joke : '' Nay, but if any- 
body were to answer the paragraph, and contradict it, I'd have a 
reply, and would say, that he who contradicted it was no friend 
either to Yestris or me. For why should not Dr. Johnson add to 
his other powers a little corporeal agility f Socrates learned to 
dance at an advanced age, and Gato learnt Greek at an advanced 
age. Then it might proceed to say, that this Johnson, not content 
with dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope ; and they 
might introduce the elephant dancing on the rope. A nobleman ' 
wrote a play called ' Love in a Hollow Tree.' He found out that 
ti was a bad one, and therefore wished to buy up all the copies and 

* Wnfanii, fht flnt VlBooimt (kliiMfiwii B 
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burn them. The Dachess of Marlborough had kept om ; aad 
when he was againgt her at an election, -she had a new edition of 
it printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant dancing 
on a rope, to show that his lordship's writing comedj was as awk- 
ward as an elephant dancing on a rope." 

On Sunday, April 1, 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, with Sir 
Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. Perkins, who had the superintendence 
of Mr. Thrale's brewery, with a salary of five hundred pounds a year. 
Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentleman of ancient family, 
well adyanced in life. He wore his own white hair in a bag of 
goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, and 
very rich laced ruffles ; which Mrs. Thrale said were old fashioned, 
but which, for that reason, I thought the more respectable, more 
like a Tory ; yet Sir Philip was then in opposition in parliament. 
" Ah 1 Sir," said Johnson, " ancient raffles and modern principles do 
not agree." Sir Philip defended the opposition to the American 
w_ar ably and with temper, and I joined him. He said the majority 
of the nation was against the ministry. Johnson. ** /, Sir, am 
against the ministry ; but it is for having too little of that of which 
the opposition thinks they have too much. Were I minister, if any 
man wagged his finger against me, he should be turned out ; for 
that which is in the power of government to give at pleasure to one 
or to another should be given to the supporters of government. If 
you will not oppose at the expense of losing your place, your oppo- 
sition will not be honest, you will feel no serious grievance ; and 
the present opposition is only a contest to get what others have. 
Sir Robert Walpole acted as I would do. As to the American war, 
the unse of the nation is toith the ministry. The majority of those 
who can understand is with it ; the majority of those who can only 
hear is against it ; and as those who can only hear are more numer- 
ous than those who can understand, and opposition is always loud- 
est, a majority of the rabble will be for opposition." 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us ; but the truth in my 
opinion was that those who could understand the best were against 
the American war, as almost every man now is, when the question 
has been coolly considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long (now North) 
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JoHHBON. ** Nay, my dear lady, don't talk so. Mr. Long's charac- 
ter IB yery short. It is nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man of 
genteel appearance, and that is all.' I know nobody who blasts by 
praise as yon do : for whenever there is exaggerated praise, eyery- 
body is set against a character. They are provoked to attack it. 
Now there is Pepys : • you praised that man with such dispropor 
tion, that I was incited to lessen him, perhaps more than he deserves. 
His blood is upon your head. By the same principle, your malice 
defeats itself ; for your censure is too violent. And yet (looking 
to her with a leering smile) she is the first woman in the world 
tould she but restrain that wicked tongue of hers ; — ^she would be 
the only woman, could she but command that little whirligig." 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the liberty to say, 
that I thought there might be very high praise given to a known 
character which deserved it, and therefore it would not be exagge- 
rated. Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, he is a very won- 
derful man. Johnson. " No, Sir, you would not be safe, if another 
man had a mind perversely to contradict. He might answer^ 
' Where is all the wonder ? Burke is, to be sure, a man of uncom- 
mon abilities ; with a great quantity of matter in his mind, and a 
great fluency of language in his mouth. But we are not to be 
stunned and astonished by him.' So you see, Sir, even Burke 
would suffer, not from any fault of his own, but from your folly." 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquired a fortune 
of four thousand a year in trade, but was absolutely miserable 
because he could not talk in company ; so miserable, that be was 
impelled to lament his situation in the street to ***** *, whom he 
hates, and who he knows despises him. ''I am a most unhappy 

• Here Johnson eondeeoended to play upon the words long and ihort. Bnt little did he 
know that, owing to Mr. Long^s reserre In his presence, he was talking thns of a gentlemaa 
distinguished amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of wit ; and to whom, I think, the 
French expression, ** Jl piUlU d*e9prU,^ Is particularly suited. He has gratified me by men- 
tioning that he heard Dr. Johnson say, " Sir, If I were to lose Boswell, it would be a limb 
amputated." 

> William Weller Pepys, Ksq., one of the masters in the High Court of Chancery, and well 
known in polite circles. My acqnatntanee with him Is not sufficient to enable me to speak of 
him fi-om my own Judgment. But I know that both at Eton and Oxford he was the intimate 
friend of the late Sir James Macdonald, the MarcMua of Scotland, whose extraordlnaiy 
talents, learning, and tfartues will oTor be remembered with itdmlration and regret 
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man/' said he. '' I am mvited to eofwersatiafu ; I go to etmcersa- 
turns; but, alas I I have no coDYersation." Johnson. " Man com- 
monly canDOt be saccessfol in different ways. This gentleman has 
spent, in getting four thousand pounds a year, the time in which he 
might have learnt to talk ; and now he cannot talk.'' Mr. Perkinf 
made a shrewd and droll remark : '^ If he had got his fonr thousand 
a year as a mountebank, he might have learnt to talk at the same 
time that he was getting his fortune." * 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation concerning 
the person whose character Dr. Johnson had treated so slightingly, 
as he did not know his merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, 
'^ Tou think so of him, Sir, because he is quiet, and does not exert 
himself with force. Yonll be saying the same thing of Mr. ****** 
there, who sits as quiet." This was not well bred ; and Johnson 
did not let it pass without correction. " Nay, Madam, what right 
have you to talk thus ? Both Mr. ****** and I have reason to 
take it ill. You may talk so of Mr. ****** j but why do you make 
m« do it ? Have I said anything against Mr. ******? You have 
set him, that I might shoot him : but I have not shot him." 

One of the gentlemen said he had seen three folio volumes of 
Dr. Johnson's sayings collected by me. ''I must put you right, 
Sir," said I ; " for I am very exact in authenticity. You could not 
see folio volumes, for I have none : you might have seen some in 
quarto and octavo. This is an inattention which one should guard 
against." Johnson. " Sir, it is a want of concern about veracity. 
He does not know that he saw am/a volumes. If he had seen them 
he could have remembered their size." 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargic to-day. I saw him again on 
Monday evening, at which time he was not thought to be in imme- 
diate danger : but early in the morning of Wednesday the 4th he 
expired* Upon that day there was a caU of the Literary Club ,* 
but Johnson apologised bx his absMiee by the Allowing note : — 

«• Wednesday (4th April). 

**]&. Johnfion knewf dial Sir Joiboa Beynolds and the other gentlemeB 
win excuse his inoampliaiioe with the caU, wnen they are told that Mr. Thrale 

£ed this mominf^." 
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Johnson was in the house, and thus mentions the event : — 

**6ood Friday, April 18th, 1781.— On Wednesday, lltb, was bulied my 
dear friend Thrale, who died on Wednesday, 4th ; and with him were baried 
many of my hopes and pleasures. About five, I think, on Wednesday morning 
he expired. I felt almost the kst flatter of his pulse, and looked for the last 
time upon the face that for fifteen years had never been turned upon me but 
with respect or benignity.' Farewell. May God, that delighteth in mercy, 
have had mercy on thee ! I ha<^ constantly prayed for him sometime before 
his death. The decease of him, from whose fri«*tndship I had obtained many 
opportunities of amusement, and to whom I turned my thoughts as to a refuge 
from misfortunes, has left me heavy. B^t my business is with myselC^ 
(Pr. and Med., p. 187.) • 

Mr. Thrale's death was a very essential loss to Johnson, who, 
although he did not foresee all that afterwards happened, was suffi- 
ciently convinced that the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family 
afforded him would now in a great measure cease. He, however, 
continued to show a kind attention to his widow and children as 
long as it was acceptable ; and he took upon him, with a very 
earnest concern, the office of one of his executors ; the importance 
of which seemed greater than usual to him, from his circumstances 
having leen always such that he had scarcely any share in the 
real business of life. His friends of the Club were in hopes that 
Mr. Thrale might have made a liberal provision for him for his life, 
which, as Mr. Thrale left no son and a very large fortune, it would 
have been highly to his honour to have done ; and, considering Dr. 
Johnson's age, could not have been of long duration ; but he 
bequeathed him only two hundred pounds, which was the legacy 
given to each of his executors. I could not but be somewhat 
diverted by hearing Johnson talk in a pompous manner of his new 
office, and particularly of the concerns of the brewery, which it was 
at last resolved should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very good 

> Joluuon** expreasloiia on this ooeadon remind U8 of Isaac Walton'a eulogy on Wbitgift, la 
Us life of Hooker. " He ttred to be present at the expiration of hei (Queen Elisabeth^s) last 
breath, and to behold the dosing of those eyes that had long looked upon him with reverence 
and affection.**— Kbarhmt. 

' At a subsequent date he added, on the same paper : — " 18th September. My first know- 
ledge of Thrale was in 1766. I enjoyed liis favor for almost a fourth part of my life." Thil 
ascertains the date of the commencement of the acquaintance with tne Thrales, vblob Mia 
Ihrale left rather vague.— C 
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story, which, if not precisely exact, is certainly characteristical ; 
that when the sale of Thrale's brewery was going forward, Johnson 
appeared bustling about, with an inkhom and pen in his button* 
hole, like an exciseman ; and on being asked what he really con- 
sidered to be the yalue of the property which was to be disposed 
of, answered, '* We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of ayarice." ' 

LimB 897. TO MRS. THRALE. 

** London, April 5, ITU. 

** Diarist Madam, — Of your injunctions to pray for you and write to yon, I 
hope to leare neither unobserred ; and I hope to find you willing in a short 
^me to alieviate your trouble by some other exercise of the mind. I am not 
without my part of the calamity. No death since that of my wife has ever 
oppressed me like this. But let us remember that we are in the hands of Him 
who knows when to give and when to take away, who will look upon us with 
mercy through all our yariations of existence, and who invites us to call on htm 
in the day of trouble. Call upon him in this great revolution of life, and call 
with confidence. Ton will then find comfort for the past, and support for tue 
future. He that has given you happiness in marriage, to a degree of whioh, 
without personal knowledge, I should have thought the description fabulotis, 
can give you another mode of happiness as a mother, and at last tLe happineui 
of losing all temporal cares in the thoughts of an eternity in heaven. 

" I do not exhort you to reason yourself into tralnquillity. We must first 
pray, and then labour ; first implore the blessing of God, and those means 
which ho puts into our hands. Cultivated ground has few weeds ; a mind 
occupied by lawful business has little room for useless regret 

" We read the will to-day ; but I will not fill my first letter with any account 
than that, with all my zeal for your advantage, I am satisfied ; and that the 
other executors, more used to consider property than I, commended it for wis- 
dom and equity. Yet why should I not tell you that you have five hundred 
pounds for your immediate expenses, and two thousand pounds a year, with 
both the houses, and all the goods ? 

'^Let us pray for one another, that the time, whether long or short, that 

> The brewery was sold by Dr. Johnion and his brother executor, to Messrs. Babclat, 
ffeaxiHS A Co., for 185,0002. While on his Tour to the Hebrides, in 1778, Johnson mentioned 
Ch«t Thrale *' paid 20,0002. a year to the revenae, and that he had /our yats, each of which 
held 1,000 barrels, above a thousand hogsheads." The establishment is now the largest of its 
kind in the world. The buildings extend over ten acres, and the machinery includes two 
■team engines. The storoHsellars contain 126 vats, varying in their contents from 4,000 bar- 
rels down to 000. About 160 horses are employed in conveying beer to different parts of 
London. Ths quantity brewed la 1826 was 880,180 barrels, upon which a duty of ten shillings 
the barrel, or 180,0902. was paid to the revenue ; and in the last year, the malt consumed 
exceeded 100,000 quarters.— 188& 
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•taitt 7«t be gnated v, on^r be well ipent ; ani tiMi iHmd Ihl^fifi^ wldeb at 
(be loogiest is Ttfy aborts ihfttt aoMt l» ■• endi « batter aij begin vlMi 
nerer end.'* 



On Friday, Apdl 6^ he oanried me to duw at a clmb wldeliy at 
iu8 desire, had been laielj formed at the Queen's Arms in St PanFa 
Chorchyard. He told Mr. Hoole that he wkhed to have a dtj 

Club, and asked him to collect one ; bat, said he, " Don't let them 
be patriots." The company were to-day very sensible, well-behaved 
men. I have preserved only two particulars of his conversation. 
He said he was glad Lord Oeorge Qordon had escaped, rather thaa 
that a precedent sboald be established for hanging a man for etm- 
strudive treason^ which, in consistency with his tme, manly, consti- 
tutional Toryism, he considered would be a dangerous engine of 
arbitrary power. And npon its being mentioned that an opulent 
and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally resigned the 
management of his affairs to a man of knowledge and abilities, bad 
claimed some merit by saying, '* The next best thing to mana^ng 
a man's own affairs well is being sensible of incapacity, and not 
attempting it, but having a full confidence in one who can do it." 
Johnson. '' Nay, Sir, this is paltry. There is a middle course. 
Let a man give application ; and depend upon it be will soon get 
above a despicable state of helplessness, and attain the power of 
acting for himself 

On Saturday, April T, I dined with him at Mr. Hoole's with 
Governor Bouchier and Captain Orme, both of whom had been long 
in the East Indies ; and, being men of good sense and observation, 
were very ^tertaining. Johnson defended the oriental regttlatioa 
of different castes of men, which was objected to as totally destmo- 
tive of the hqpes of rising ip society by personal merit. He showed 
that there was a frindpk in it sufficiently plausible by analogy 
" We see," said he, " in metals that there are different species ; and 
80 likewise in animals, though one species may not differ very widelj 
from another, as, in the species of dogs, the cur, the spaniel, the 
mastiff. The Bramins are the mastiff of mankind." 

On Thorsday, April IS, I dined with him at a bishop's, where 
wer^ Sir Joshua ReynoLis, Mr. Berenger, and some more companj. 
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He had dined the aay before at another bishop's. I have nnfortn- 
oatelj recorded none of his conversation at the bishop's where we 
dined together : bnt I have preserved his ingenious defence of his 
dining twice abroad in Passion-week ; a lazitj in which I am con- 
vinced he would not have indulged himself at the time when he 
wrote his solemn paper in " The Rambler " upon that awful season. 
It appeared to me, that by being much more in company, and enjoy- 
ing more luxurious living, he had contracted a keener relish for 
pleasure, and was consequently less rigorous in his religious rites. 
This he would not acknowledge ; but he reasoned with admirable 
sophistry as follows : " Why, Sir, a bishop's calling company to- 
gether in this week is, to use the vulgar phrase, not the ikmg. But 
you must consider laxity is a bad thing ; but preciseness is also a 
bad thing ; and your general character may be more hurt by pre- 
ciseness than by dining with a bishop in Passion-week. There 
might be a handle for reflection. It might be said, ' He refuses to 
dine with a bishop in Passion-week, but was three Sundays absent 
from church.' " Boswbll. " Very true. Sir. But suppose a man 
to be uniformly of good conduct, would it not be better that he 
should refuse to dine with a bishop in this week, and so not encou- 
rage a bad practice by his example ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, yon 
are to consider whether you might not do more harm by lessening 
the influence of a bishop's character by your disapprobatioo in 
refusing him, than by going to him." 

Utnm S98. TO MBS. LUOT PORTBR. 

••London, April It, 1T8L 

** Dkab Madam, — Life is ftxU of troubles. I have Just lost my dear friend 
Thrale. I hope he is happy ; but I have had a great loss. I am otherwise 
pretty welL I require some care of myself, but that care is not ineffectual ; 
and when I am out of order, I think it often my own fault. 

*^ The spring is now making quick advances. As it is the season in which 
the whole world is enlirened and invigorated, I hope that both you and I 
shall partake of its benefits. My desire is to see Lichfield ; but being left exe« 
eutor to my friend, I know not whether I can be spared ; bnt I will try, for it 
is now long since we saw one another ; and how little we can promise our- 
•elyes many more interviews, we are taught by hourly examples of mortality 
Let us try to live so as that mortality may not be an eviL Write to me soon, 
mj dearest: your letters wiU give me great pleasure. 
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**1 sm mmj that Mr. iroiter has not had his box ; bat by sending it to Mr. 
Mathias, who very readUy undertook ita ooBTeyaace, I did the best I eoald, 
and perhaps before now he has it. Be so kind as to make my compUments to 
my friends. I have a great value for their kindness, and hope to enjoy it be- 
fore summer is past. Do write to me. I am, dearest love, your, &c. 

**Sam. Johnson.** 

On Friday, April 13, being Good Friday, I went to St. Clemenf • 
cbnrch with him as nsual. There I saw again his old fellow-colle- 
gian, Edwards, to whom I said, " I think, Sir, Dr. Johnson and yoa 
meet only at chnrch." " Sir," said he, " it is the best place we can 
meet in, except heaven, and I hope we shall meet there too." Dr. 
Johnson told me that there was very little communication between 
Edwards and him after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. 
" But," said he, smiling, '* he met me once and said, * I am told you 
have written a very pretty book called * The Rambler.' I was un- 
willing that he should leave the world in total darkness, and sent 
him a set." 

Mr. Berenger visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. We 
talked of an evening society for conversation at a house in town, of 
which we were all members, but of which Johnson said, " It will 
never do. Sir. There is nothing served about there ; neither tea, 
nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor anything whatever ; and depend upon 
it. Sir, a man does not love to go to a place from whence he comes 
out exactly as he went in." I endeavoured, for argument's sake, to 
maintain that men of learning and talents might have very good in- 
tellectual society, without the aid of any little gratifications of the 
senses. Berenger joined with Johnson, and said that without these 
any meeting would be dull and insipid. He would therefore have 
all the slight refreshments ; nay, it would not be amiss to have 
gome cold meat, and a bottle of wine upon the sideboard. " Sir,* 
gaid Johnson to me, with an air of triumph, " Mr. Berenger knows 
the world. Everybody loves to have good things ftirnished to 
them without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that, as she 
did not choose to have card-tables, she should have a profusion of 
the best sweetmeats, and she would be sure to have company enougk 
come to her." I agreed with my iUostrioos Maud upon this Bob- 
iect ; for it has pleased God to make man a composite 
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where there is nothing to refresh the bodj, the mind will Ian- 
goish. 

On Snnday, April 15, being Easter day, after solemn worship in 
St. PaaPs charchy I found him alone. Dr. Scott, of the Gommons, 
came in. He talked of its haying been said, that Addison wrote 
some of his best papers in '' The Spectator'' when warm with wine. 
Dr. Johnson did not seem willing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a 
confirmation of it, related that Blackstone, a sober man, composed 
his " Commentaries " with a bottle of port before him ; and found 
his mind inrigorated and supported in the fatigue of his great 
work, by a temperate use of it. 

I told him that in a company where I had lately been, a desire 
was expressed to know his authority for the shocking story of 
Addison's sending an execution into Steele's house. " Sir," said he, 
" it is generally known ; it is known to all who are acquainted 
with the literary history of that period ; it is as well known as that 
he wrote 'Gate' Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison 
to me, by alleging that he did it in order to cover Steele's goods 
from other creditors, who were going to seize them." 

We talked of the diflference between the mode of education at Oxford 
and that in those colleges where instruction is chiefly conveyed by 
lectures. Johnson. *' Lectures were once useful; but now, when 
all can read, and books are so numerous, lectures are unnecessary. 
If your attention fails, and you miss a part of the lecture, it is lost; 
you cannot go back, as yon do upon a book." Dr. Scott agreed 
with him. "But, yet," said I, "Dr. Scott, you yourself gave 
lectures at Oxford." He smiled. "Ton laughed," then said I, 
" at those who came to you." 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to dinner. Our 
company consisted of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, 
Mr. Allen, the printer, (Mr. Macbean), and Mrs. Hall, sister of the 
Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, as I thought, 
both iL figure and manner. Johnson produced now, for the first 
time, some handsome silver salvers, which he told me he had 
bought fourteen years ago; so it was a great day. I was net a 
little amused by observing Allen perpetually struggling to talk in 
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dw manlier of JohoMin, like the little frog in the fk!>le blowing 
himself ap to resemble the stately oz. 

I mentioned a kind of religions Robin-Hood society, which met 
•rery Sunday evening at Goachmakers'-hall, for f^ debate; and 
that the snbject for this night was, the text which relates, with 
other miracles which happened at our Sarionr's death, " And the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose, and came ont of the graves after his resnrrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared nnto many." Mrs. Hall said it 
was a very curious subject, and she should like to hear it discussed. 
Johnson (somewhat warmly), ** One would not go to such a place 
to hear it — one would not be seen in such a place— to ^ve coun- 
tenance to such a meeting " I, however, resolved that I would go. 
" But, Sir," said she to Johnson, ** I should like to hear you discuss 
it." He seemed reluctant to engage in it. She talked of the 
resurrection of the human race in general, and maintained that we 
shall be raised with the same bodies. Johnson. '* Nay, Madam, 
we see that it is not to be the same body ; for the Scripture uses 
the illustration of grain sown, and we know that the grain which 
grows is not the same with what is sown. Ton cannot suppose 
that we shall rise with a diseased body ; it is enough if there be 
such a sameness as to distinguish identity of person." She seemed 
desirous of knowing more, but he left the question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions,* he observed, '^A total disbelief of them h 
adverse to the opinion of the existence of the soul between death 
and the last day; the question simply is, whether departed spirits 
ever have the power of making themselves perceptible to us ; a 
man who thinks he has seen an apparition can only be convinced 
himself; his authority wiU not convince another; and his conviction, 

1 Ab this Bufajeci freqoentlj oeonn in thcte toIobmb, tlM readtr mtj be led errooeouMj to 
inppoee that Dr. Johnson was so fond of each (Usonssions as frequently to introdaoe Uiem. 
Bat the troth ta, that the author hlmelf delighted in taUdng oonoemlnf gheets, and what he 
has frequently denominated the mftUriout; and therefore took every opportonity of Isad^ 
ing Johnson to conyene on such suhjecte.— M. The author of this work was most undoah^ 
edly fond of HU mifaUriout, and perhape upon eeme eooasleiis aiay hare direoted the 
coaTersatlon to those topics, when they would not spontaneoosfy have sugfieted tbeoMelvM 
to Johnson*fe mind; bat that Ae also had a Ioto ft»r speoolatlOM of that natora nar hi 



if rationiil, nrast be Ibnwled on being toM maetUBf whfeii enuiiot 
be kDOwn bat bj fliipeniatiiral means.^ 

He mentioned a thing as not nnfreqnent, of whieh I bad new 
heard before— being ca2hi, that is, hearing one's name prononnoed 
by the Yoioe of a known person at a great distance, far beyond the 
possibility of being reached by any sound uttered by human oiigans. 
** An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can depend, told me, that 
walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself eoMed 
from a wood by the voice of a brother who had gone to America; 
and the next packet brought accounts of that brother's death." 
Macbean asserted that this inexplicable eailitig was a thing very 
well known. Dr. Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he was 
turning the key of his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call 
— Sam. She was then at Lichfield; but nothing ensued. This 
phenomenon is, I think, as wonderful as any other mysterious fact, 
which many people are very slow to believe, or rather, indeed, re- 
ject with an obstinate contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark which escaped 
my attention, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hall were both together 
striving to answer him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, 
" Nay, when you both speak at once, it is intolerable." But check- 
ing himself, and softening, he said, ** This one may say, though you 
are ladies." Then he brightened into gay humour, and addressed 
them in the words of one of the songs in '' The Beggar's Opera," 

*Bat two at a time there's no mortal oan bear.** 

''What, Sir," said I, "are you g^ing to turn Captain Macheath ?'> 
There was something as pleasantly ludicrous in this scene as can 
be imagined. The contrast between Macheath, Polly, and Lucy — 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson, blind, peevish Mrs. Williams, and lean, 
lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

I stole away to Goachmakers'-hall, and heard the difficult text of 
which we had talked, discussed with great decency, and some 
intelligence, by several speakers. There was a difference of opinion 
as to the appearance of ghosts in modem times, though the argn- 
miNit for it, supported by Mr. Addison's authority, preponderated. 
The mmiediate subject of debate was embarrassed by the boetSei of 
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the saints haTiiig been said to rise, and by the qaestion what 
became of them afterwards ; did they return again to their graves ? 
or were they translated to heayen 7 Only one Erangeiist mentions 
the fact (Matthew, xzrii. t. 52, 58), and the commentators whom 
I have looked at do not make the passage clear. There is, how- 
oyer, no occasion for onr understanding it farther than to know 
that it was one of the extraordinary manifestations of divine 
power which aocompanied the most important event thai ever 
happfmsd 
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«l IbiL ChnMEV-Mtai Humah Mora— Mndg«^ •'8«b6m**— A PrfD«crt 

Qaotatlon— LetUr-wnting— Bet Flint— Oratory— Beaadark^s library— BncUah S«m9 
Blue-StookiQg Olabft — MIbb Monckton— Talking for Victory— A Oui Bono Man— "HerolO 
Epistle"— Lord Carlule's Poema— Dr. Barnard— ** Of Tory and Whig"— Visit to Welwyn— 
Dr. Yonng— Trusting to Impressions — Original Sin— Ancient Egyptians^Wealtti— Memery 
and Recollection — Marrying a pretty Woman — Thrale's Brewery — Mr. Bewley — Johnson^ 
Hearth'broom— Dr. Patten — ^Vlsit to Ashbourne and Lichfield. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him one of the happiest dajs 
that I remember to have enjoyed in the whole coarse of my life. 
Mrs. Oarrick, whose grief for the loss of her husband was, I belieye, 
as sincere as wounded affection and admiration could produce, had 
this day, for the first time since his death, a select party of his 
friends to dine with her. The company was, Miss Hannah More, 
who lived with her, and whom she called her chaplain ; Mrs. Bosctir 
wen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, 
Dr. Johnson, and myself. We found ourselves very elegantly 
entertained at her house in the Adelphi, where I have passed many 
a pleasing hour with him " who gladdened life." She looked well, 
talked of her husband with complacency, and while she cast her 
eyes on his portrait, which hung over the chimney-piece, said, that 
' death was now the most agreeable object to her." The very sem- 
blance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beauclerk, with happy 
propriety, inscribed under that fine portrait of him, which by Lady 
Diana's kindness is now the property of my friend Mr. Lang ton, the 
following passage from his beloved Shakspeare : 

** A merrier man^ 

Within the limit of becoming miiih, 
I never ipent an hour's talk withaL 
Hitt eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every ol^eet that the one doth cateh 
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fhe other tanu to a mirth-moTing Jest; 
Which his fkir tongae (Gonoeit's expositor) 
Delivera in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
Bo sweet and ynlnblA i«i bis difl04»ur8e.** 

We were all in fine spirits ; and I whispered to Mrs. Boscawen^ 
** I belieTe this is as mnch as can be made of life.'' In addition to 
a splendid entertainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which 
had a peculiar appropriate yalae. Sir Joshua, and Dr. Barney, and 
I, drank cordially of it to Dr. Johnson's health ; and thongh he 
would not join us, he as cordially answered, " (Gentlemen, I wish you 
all as well as you do me." 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond 
remembrance ; but I do not find much conversation recorded. 
What I have preserved shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, the strenuous 
Whig, who used to send over Europe presents of democratical 
books, with their boards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty. 
Mrs. Carter said, " He was a bad man : he used to talk unchari- 
tably." Johnson. ** Poh 1 poh ! madam ; who is the worse for 
being talked of very uncharitably ? Besides, he was a dull pooi 
creature as ever lived : and I believe he would not have done harm 
to a man whom he knew to be of very opposite principles to his 
own. I remember once at the Society of Arts, when an adver- 
tisement was to be drawn up, he pointed me out as the man who 
could do it best. This, you will observe, was kindness to me. I 
however slipt away and escaped it." 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person, ** I doubt he was an 
atheist :" Johnson. " I don't know that. He might, perhaps, 
have become one, if he had had time to ripen (smiling). He might 
have exiiberated into an atheist." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised " Mudge's Sermons.'* Johnson. 
^ Mudge's Sermons are good, but not practical. He grasps more 
sense than he can hold ; he takes more corn than he can make into 
meal ; he opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, it is indistinct 
I love ' Blair's Sermons.' Though the dog ia a Scotchman, and a 



presbjtemo, mai everything he flbooM not be, I wm the first to 
praise them. Sach was my candour" (smiling). Mrs. Boscawbn. 
" Sndi his great merit, to get the better of all yoar prgndiees." 
JoBKSOM. ** Why, Madam, let us compound the matter ; let ns 
ascribe it to my candour, and his merit." 

In the cTening we had a large company in the drawing-roon ; 
■everal ladies, tbe Bishop of Killaloe (Dr. Barnard), Dr. Ferej, 
Mr. Ohamberlayne of the treasury, etc. etc. Somebody said, the 
life of a mere literary man could not be Tery entertaining. Johnson. 
" But it certainly may. This is a remark which has been made, 
and repeated, without justice* Why should the life of a literary 
man be less entertaining than the life of any other man ? Are there 
not as interesting varieties in such a life ? As a lUerary Ufe it may 
be very eatertaining." Boswkll. "But it must be better surely 
when it is diversified with a little active variety — such as his having 
gone to Jamaica ; — or — his having gone to the Hebrides.'' Jc^n- 
son was not displeased at this. 

Talking of a very respectable author, he told us a curious circum- 
stance in his life, which was, that he had married a printer's devil. 
Bbtnou^s. " A printer's devil. Sir I why, I thought a printer'9 
devil was a creature with a black face and in rags." Johnson. 
" Tes, Sir. But I suppose lie had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her." Then, looking very serious, and very earnest. 
" And she did not disgrace him ; — the woman had a bottom of 
good sense." The word bottom thus introduced was so ludicrous 
when contrasted with his gravity, that most of us could not forbear 
tittering and lansrhing ; though I recollect that the Bishop of Kil« 
laloe kept his countenance with perfect steadines, while Miss Han- 
nah More slyly hid her face behind a lady's back who eat on the 
same settee with her. His pride could not bear that any expression 
of his should excite ridicule when he did not intend it : he therefore 
resolved to assume and exercise despotic power, glanced sternly 
around, and called out in a strong tone, ''Where's the merriment? " 
Then collecting himself, and looking awful, to make us feel how he 
could impose restraint, and as it were searching his mind for 
a BtiU more ludioroos word, he slowly pronounced, ''I say the 
iDoman ima ftmdamenMiy sensible ; as if he bad said, Hear 
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this now, and laugh if yon cUure. We all sat eompoaed as at a 
fimeral. 

He and I walked away together : we stopped a little while bj 
the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, and I said to him 
with some emotion, that I was now thinking of two friends we had 
lost, who once lired in the bnildings behind as, Beanclerk and Qfu> 
rick. " Ay, Sir," said he, tenderly, " and two sach friends as can- 
not be supplied." 

For some time after this day I did not see him very often, and of 
the con7ersation which I did enjoy, I am sorry to find I haye pre- 
served but little. I was at this time engaged in a yariety of other 
matters which required exertion and assiduity, and necessarily 
occupied almost all my time. 

One day, haWng spoken Tery fireely of those who were then in 
power, he said to me, " Between ourselyes, Sir, I do not like to giye 
Opposition the satisfaction of knowing how much I disapprove of 
the ministry." And when I mentioned that Mr. Burke had boasted 
how quiet the nation was in George the Second's reign, when 
Whigs were in power, compared with the present reign, when Tories 
goyerned ; — "Why, Sir," said he, "you are to consider that Tories 
having more reverence for government, will not oppose with the 
same violence as Whigs, who, being unrestrained by that principle, 
will oppose by any means." 

This month he lost not only Mr. Thrale, but another friend, Mr. 
William Strahan, junior, printer, the eldest son of his old and con- 
stant friend, printer to his majesty. 

LiTTXB 899. TO MRS. STRAHAN, 

««Apfll«,lTBI 

** Dear Madam, — ^The grief which I feel for the loss of a very kind friend is 
sufficient to make me know how much you suffer by the death of an amiable 
son ; a man of whom I think it may be truly said, that no one knew him who 
does not lament him. I look upon myself as having a friend, another friend, 
taken from me. 

** Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you, if I could ; but I know how little 
the forms of consolation can avail. Let me, however, counsel you not to wasfd 
your health in unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath, and endeavour to prolo^yf 
your own life ; but wiien we have all done all that we can, one friand must to 
time lose the other. I am, dear Madam, your, ko, Sam. Jcasaoa.*' 
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On Taesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of again dining with him 
and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly's. No negotuUion was now required 
V> bring them together ; for Johnson was so well satisfied with the 
vormer interyiew, that he was rerj glad to meet Wilkes again, who 
was this day seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr. Johnson ; 
(between TriUh,^ and Reasonf as General Paoli said, when I told 
him of it). WiLKBS. '' I ha?e been thinking, Dr. Johnson, that 
there shonld be a bill brought into parliament that the controrerted 
elections for Scotland should be tried in that country, at their own 
Abbey of Holyrood-house, and not here ; for the consequence of 
trying them here is, that we have an mnndation of Scotchmen, who 
come up and neyer go back again. Now, here is Boswell, who is 
come upon the election for his own county, which will not last a 
fortnight." Johnson. '* Nay, Sir, I see no reason why they shonld 
be ti-ied at all ; for, you know, one Scotchman is as good as 
another." Wilkks. " Pray, Boswell, how much may be got in a 
year by an advocate at the Scotch bar V Boswell. " I believe, 
two thousand pounds." Wiless. " How can it be possible to spend 
that money in Scotland ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, the money may 
be spent in England ; but there is a harder question. If one man 
in Scotland gets possession of two thousand pounds, what remains 
for all the rest of the nation f" Wilkes. '' You know, in the last 
war, the immense booty which Tburot carried off by the complete 
plunder of seven Scotch isles ; he re-embarked with three and six- 
jfefnuP Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined in extravagant 
sportive raillery upon the supposed poverty of Scotland, which Dr. 
Beattie and I did not think it worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilkes censured 
it ac> pedantry. Johnson. " No, Sir, it is a good thing ; there is a 
community of mind in it. Classical quotation is the pa/rok of literary 
men all over the world." Wilkes. " Upon the continent they all 
quote the vulgate Bible. Shakspeare is chiefly quoted here : and 
we quote also Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley." 

We talked of letter-writing. Johnson. ^' It is now become so 
much the fashion to publish letters that, in order to avoid it, I pat 

• iB tfOiMlBB to Dr. BMtti«^i Bway on IVwA^*^ 
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M little into mine as I can.'' Boswbll. " Do what joa will, Sir, 
70a cannot aroid it. Should 70a even write as ill as 70a can, 7oar 
letters wodld be published as cnriosities : 

* Behold a miracle! instead of wit, 
See two doll lines with Stanhope's pencil writ' " 

He gare as an entertaining account of Bet Flint, a woman of the 
town, who, with some eccentric talents and much efiPronter7, forced 
herself upon his acquaintance. '' Bet,'' said he, " wrote her own 
life in verse,' which she brought to me, wishing that I would fur- 
nish her with a preface to it (laughing). I used to sa7 of her, that 
she was generall7 slut and drunkard ; occasionall7 whore and thief. 
She had, howeyer, genteel lodgings, a spinnet on which she pla7ed, 
and a bo7 that walked before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up 
on a charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old Baile7. 
Chief Justice [Willes,] who loTed a wench, summed up favourabty, 
and she was acquitted.' After which, Bet said, with a gdkj and 
satisfied air, ' Now that the counterpane is mf own, I shc»ll make a 
petticoat of it.'" 

Talking of orator7, Mr. Wilkes described it as accompanied with 
all the charms of poetical expression. Johnsok. '^ No, Sir ; ora- 
tor7 is the ]$ower of beating down 70ur adrersarT^s arguments, and 
putting better in their place." Wilkes. " But this does not moTe 
the passions." Johnsok. '' He must be a weak man who is to be so 
moved." Wilkes (naming a celebrated orator). " Amidst all the 
brillianc7 of [Burke's] imagination, and the exuberance of his wit, 
there is a strange want of tatie. It was obserred of Apelles's Yenns, 
that her flesh seemed as if she had been nourished b7 roses : his 



1 Johnson, whoM momory wm woDdorflkiny rotonliTe, romtmbered the lint tovr Haer if 

llilB oarloiu prodvetion, wtaleh hayo kean eommiuiloatod to me bjr a yooag ladj of Ua a^ 

valntaneo :— 

** WiMn lint I drtw my Tital breath, 

A llttto nlnlkln I came vpon mgVb\ 

And then I eame from a dark abodi^ 

Into thli gay and gaodj world.* 



• Bet was tiled at the Old BaUey, la September, inn; nol br the OMef Mh«m here I 

to, bat before Sir William M oreton, recorder ; and she was aeqnltted, not In conseqneaoe of 
any hiTOttrable summing np of the Judge, but because the proseeutriXt Mary Watthow, oovld 
**o* prr re that the goods eharged to hare been stolen inre her preperty.^M. 
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oratory would sometimes make one suspect that he eats potatoes and 
drinks whisky." 

Mr. Wilkes obsenred, how tenadons we are of forms in this conn- 
try ; and gave as an instance, the vote of the house of commons for 
remitting money to pay the army in America in Pomtgal pieces, 
when, in reality, the remittance is made not in Portugal money, but 
in our specie. Johnsok. " Is there not a law. Sir, against export- 
ing the current coin of the realm ?" Wilkes. " Tes, Sir ; but 
might not the house of commons in case of real evident necessity, 
order our own current coin to be sent into our own colonies?" 
Here Johnson, with that quickness of recollection which distinguished 
iiim so eminently, gave the Middlesex patriot an admirable retort 
upon his own ground. " Sure, Sir, ffou don't think a resoluHon of 
the house of commons equal to the law of the land.^ Wilkes (at once 
perceiving the application^ " God forbid. Sir." — To hear what had 
been treated with such violence in " The False Alarm " now turned into 
pleasant repartee, was extremely agreeable. Johnson went on : — 
" Locke observes well, that a prohibition to export the current coin 
Is impolitic ; for when the balance of trade happens to be against 
a state, the current coin must be exported." 

Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this season sold in London by 
auction. Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered to find in it such a numerous 
collection of sermons ; seeming to think it strange that a gentleman 
of Mr. Beauderk's character in the g^y world should have chosen 
to have many compositions of that kind. Johnson. ''Why, Sir, 
you are to consider, that sermons make a considerable branch of 
English literature ; so that a library must be very imperfect if it has 
not a numerous collection of sermons : ' and in all collections, Sir, 

Mr. wnkM probably did noi know tint there Is In «ii English sermon the moet compre- 
WisiTO and liyely account of that- entertidning faculty for which he hinuself was so much 
anmired. It is in Dr. Barrow^s first Tolnme, and fourteenth sermon, ** Against fooUsh Talking 
and Jesting.** My old acquaintance, the late Corbyn Morris, in his ingenious *' Essay on Wit, 
Humour, and Ridicule,** calls it " a prq/kM& description of wit ;" but I do not see how it 
eould be curtailed, without leaying out some good circumstance of discrimination. As it is 
not generally known, and may perhaps dispose some to read sermons, firom which they may 
reoeiTe real advantage, while lookhag only for entertainment, I shall here subjoin It. 

**Bnt first (says the learned preacher) it may be demanded, what the thing we speak of to? 
Or what this facetiousness (or io«, as he calls it before) doth import? To which questions I 
■l|^t reply, as Demoeritns did to him that asked the definition of a man, * 'fls that which we 
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the desire of angaealiig tiMM gimrB strooger m fvopoitieii to the 
advance in acquisition ; as motion is accelerated by the ooDtinaaDce 
of the impiiui. Besides, Sir,'' looking at Mr. Wilkes^ with a placid 
bat fflgnificant smUe, '' a man may ocMect sermons with intention of 
making himself bett« by them. I K>pe Mr. Beanderic intended 
that some time or other that should be the case with hun.'* 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, lond enoogh for Dr. Johnson to hear, 
'' Dr. Johnson shonld make me a present of his ' Lires of the Poets^' 
as I am a poor patriot, who cannot afford to bay them.^ Johnsoo 
seemed to take no notice of this hint ; bat in a little while he 
called to Mr. Dilly, " Pray, Sir, be so good as to send a set of my 
Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments." This was accordingly 

All SM and know.' Any one better tppreliends what H Is by aeqnaintanee than I ean InfbrB 
Um by dflsoriptlon. It is, indeed, a thing so Teraatile and mtdtlfonn, appearing In so many 
shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so varioasly apprehended by sereral eyes and 
judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to 
make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the figore of the fleeting atr. Sometimes it lieth In 
pat alliision to a known story, or In seasonable iq^Scatf on of a triTlal saying, or in forging 
an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth In words and phrases, taking advantage flrom ths 
ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of ttidr sound ; sometimes It Is wrapped in a dress of 
Inunoroas expression ; sometimes It Iniketh under an odd limUilade ; sometimes it Is lodged 
In a sly question, in a smart answer, In a quirklsb reason. In a shrewd intimation, in cun- 
ningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection ; sometimes it Is couched In a bold scheme 
•f speech, In a tart Irony, In a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible recon^ 
elling of contradictions, or In acute nonsense ; sometimes a scenlcal represoitation of per- 
sons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it ; sometimes an 
aflSseted slmpllelty, jomettmes a presumptuous bluntncas giveth It bdng; sometimes H xlselh 
only firom a lucky hitting upon what Is strange ; sometimes flrom a crafty wresting obvloini 
matter to the purpose. Often it consistetb in one knows not what, and springeth up one caa 
hwdly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable ; being answerable to the 
numberless roving of fltncy and win<UngB of language. It Is, in short, a maimer of speak- 
ing out of the simple and plain way (such as reason teacheth and proveth things by), whkh, 
by a pretty surprising uncouthness In conceit or expression, doth affect and amuse the fkncy, 
stirring in It some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. It salseth admiration, as sig^ 
nifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special felicity of Invention, a vivacity of spixtt, 
and reach of wit more tiian vulgar ; it seeming to argue a rare quickness of parts, that one 
can fetch In remote eonerits applicable; a notable sUn, that he can dexterously accommo* 
date them to the purpose before hhn : together with a lively briskness of humour, not apt te 
damp those sportftil flashes of Imagination. (Whence In Aristotle sueh persons are termed 
rrt^f (Of, dexterous men, and cerpoYoi, men of flidle or versatile manners, who can easQy 
turn themselyes to all things, or turn an things to themselves.) It also procurefh delight, by 
gratifying curiosity with ks ra ren ess, as semblance of dUBculty: (as monsters, not Ibr theh 
beauty, but their rarity ; as Juggling tricks, not for their use, but their abtmseness, are 
beheld with pleasmre): by diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts; by histflllng 
fid sty and airiness of nptxit ; by provoldng to such dispositions of spirit In way of r ta]ati<» 
>r complaisance ; and by seasoning matten, otherwise dlstasteftil or Insipid, with ai wammi 
and thenoe gratefiU taag.** 
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done ; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr. Johnson % Tisit» was ooorteoody 
veceiTed, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradoallj dropped awaj. Mr. Dilly himself was 
called down stairs npon business ; I left the room for some time ; 
when I returned, I was struck with observing Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and John Wilkes, Esq. literally iH0-a 4 t t e ; for they were reclining 
qson their chairs, with their heads learning almost close to each 
other, and talking earnestly, in a kind of confidential whisper, of 
the personal quarrel between Oeorge the Second and the King of 
Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality between two such 
opponents in the war of political controversy, as that which I now 
beheld, would hare been an excellent subject for a picture. It pre- 
sented to my mind the happy days which are foretold in the scrip- 
ture, when the lion shall lie down with the kid.' 

After this day there was another pretty long interval, during 
which Dr. Johnson and I did not meet. When I mentioned it to 
him with regret, he was pleased to say, " Then, Sir, let us live 
double." 

About this time it was much the fashion for several ladies to have 
evening assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in conver. 
sation with literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire to 
please. These societies were denominated Blue-stocking Clubs ; the 
origin of which title being little known, it may be worth while to 
relate it. One of the most eminent members of those societies, 
when they first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfieet,' whose dress was 
remarkably grave, and in particular it was observed that he wor? 
blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, that 
his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it used to be said, '^ We 
(San do nothing without the Uue stockings ;" and thus by degrees the 
title was established. Miss Hannah More has admirably described 
a Blut-stocking Club in her '^ Bos Bleu^^ a poem in which many of 
the persons who were most conspicuous there are mentioned. 

.Tohnson was prevailed with to come sometimes into these circles, 

I When I mentioned this to the Bishop of Killaloe (Dr. Bamwd), "With the goat," said 
Us lordBhip. S«ieh, howerer, wm the engaging politeness and pleasantry of Mr. WUhes, and 
•aeh the social good humour of the bishop, that when they dined together at Mr. DillyV^ 
where I also was, they were mutually agreeable. 

* Mr. Benjamin Stilllngfleet, author of tracts relating to natural history, kc 
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uddid Bot thhk Unmlf too grave eren for the ETely Miss Mon(^« 
ton (now Oonnteas of Oorke), who oaed to have the finest bit of 
ilme at the home of her mother, Lady Galway. Her viyacity 
enchanted the sage, and they nsed to talk together with all imagin- 
able ease. A singnlar instance happened one erening, when she 
insisted that some of Sterne's writings were rery pathetic. Johnson 
blnntly denied it ** I am snre/' said she, '' they hare affected me.*^ 
** Why,'' said Johnson, smiling, and rolling himself abont, ** that is 
because, dearest, you're a dunce.'' When she some time afterwards 
mentioned this to him, he said, with equal truth and politeness, 
" Madam, if I had thought so, I certainly should not have said it." 

Another eyening Johnson's kind indulgence towards me had a 
pretty difficult trial. I had dined at the Duke of Montrose's with 
a very agreeable party ; and his grace, according to his usual cus- 
tom, had circulated the bottle very freely. Lord Graham and I 
went tc^ther to Miss Monckton's, where I certainly was in extraor- 
dinary spirits, and above all fear or awe. In the midst of a great 
number of persons of the first rank, amongst whom I recollect, with 
confusion, a noble lady of the most stately decorum, I placed myself 
next to Johnson, and thinking myself now fully his match, talked to 
him in a loud and boisterous manner, desirous to let the company 
know how I could contend with Ajax. I particularly remember 
pressing him upon the value of the pleasures of the imagination^ 
and, as an illustration of my argument, asking him, ** What, Sir, 

supposing I were to fancy that the (naming the most charming 

duchess in his majesty's dominions) were in love with me, should I 
not be very happy T' My friend with much address evaded my interro- 
gatories, and kept me as quiet as possible ; but it may easily be con* 
ceived how he must have felt.* However, when a few days after- 

> N«xi 4«7 1 6PdMT<Mir«d to glTo what bad bi^ipcned tbe mofi 
lk« fl»nowliif TOMi : 

fO m HOVOUBABU MISS MOHOKTOir. 

R«t that with th* excellent HontroM 

I had the happiness to dine ; 
Itel that I late from tablo rose, 

Vironi Qraham^ wit, from goneraof WUMu 

11 was not these alono whleh lad 
lento 
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wards I wdted upon him and made an apology, he behared with the 

most friendly gentleness. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson and I dined 
together at several places. I recollect a placid day at Dr. Bntter'iB^ 
who had now removed from Derby to Lower Qrosvenor Street, Lon- 
don ; bat of his conversation on that and other occasions daring 
this period I neglected to keep any regalar record, and shall ther^ 
fore insert here some miscellanons articles which I find in my John- 
sonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when '' making provision for the day that 
was passing over him,'' appear from the following anecdote, comma- 
nicated to me by Mr. John Nicholas : " In the year 1763 a yoang 
bookseller, who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited on him 
with a snbscription to his ' Shakspeare ;' and observing that the 
doctor made Be entry in any book of the subscriber's name, ven- 
tured diffidently to ask whether he would please to have the gentle- 
man's address, that it might be properly inserted in the printed list 
of subscribers. ' / shaU prini no Ust of subscribers,' said Johnson, 
with great abmptness ; but almost immediately recollecting himself, 
added, very complacently, " Sir, I have two very cogent reasons for 
not printing any list of subscribers : one, that I have lost all the 
names ; the other, that I have spent all the money." 

Johnson eoold not brook appearing to be worsted in argnmeuli 

lad nadtt me feel what moel I dnad, 
Jdhnsonli Just frown, and self-reproaeh. 

BH when I enter*d, not abaah'd, 
l¥om yoor bright eyes wwe ahol raeb ni% 

M mwe Intoxication flash'd, 
And an my frame waa in a blaaal 

Bnft Bot a tnriniant blaie, I own. 

Of the dnU smoke I'm yet ashamed; 
I was a dreary ruin grown, 

And not enfighten*d, though inflsmjA 

YIelfan at onoe to wine and loTe, 

I hope, Maria, yeia*U fovgiTv; 
WhOe I huToice the powen abo?«, 

Thai heneelbrth I may wiser Bf«. 

ttt Itdy was g mw H iriiy forgiving, retomed me an obllgbig aoiww, tad X %m 
mt€ cfoblMcn^ and toot eare nerer to offend again. 

BiGQ.— Vol. 26—10 
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eren when he had taken the wrong side, to show the force and dez- 
teritj of his talents. When, therefore, he perceived that his oppo- 
nent gained ground, he had recourse to some sadden mode of robust 
sophistry. Once when I was pressing upon him with yisible advan- 
tage, he stopped me thus : ** Mj dear Boswell, let's haye no more 
of this ; you'll make nothing of it. I'd rather have 70a whistle a 
Scotch tune." 

Care, however, must be taken to disting^h between Jidmsmi 
when he " talked for victory," and Johnson when he had no desire 
but/to inform and illustrate. ** One of Johnson's princqial talents," 
says an eminent friend of his,* '' was shown in m*\'B*ft'"*"g the 
wrong side of an argument, and in a splendid perversion €i the 
truth. If you could contrive to have his fair opuiion on a subjeet, 
and without any bias from personal prejudice, or jfrom a wish to be 
victorious in argument, it was wisdom itself, not only oonvindng, 
but overpowering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to consider con- 
versation as a trial of intellectual vigour and skill : and to this, I 
think, we may venture to ascribe that unexampled richness and 
brilliancy which appeared in his own. As a proof at once of his 
eagerness for colloquial distinction, and his high notion of this 

eminent friend, he once addressed him thus : ** , we now have 

been several hours together, and you have said but one thing for 
which I envied you." 

He disliked much all speculative desponding considerations, which 
tended to discourage men from diligence and exertion. He was in 
this like Dr. Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. Defines Barrington 
told me, used to say, " I hate a cm bono man." Upon being asked 
by a friend what he should think of a man who was apt to say nam 
ut tamti ; " That he's a stupid fellow. Sir," answered Johnson. 
** What would these ia/nii men be doing the while ?" When I>in a 
(owHspirited fit, was talking to him with indifference of the pursuits 
which generally engage us in a course of action, and inquiring a 
nason for taking so much trouble ; " Sir," said he, in an animated 
tone, ^ it is driving on the system of life." 

• «• Mi^ Hob. Wimam Otmurd HAiiittlOB.-4l. 



He told ao that be was glad that I had, by Qenenl Oglelliorpe^ 
•eans, beoome aoquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gen- 
tieman, whatever ol^tkNiB were made to him, had knowledge and 
abilities much above the dasa of ordinary writers, and deseryes to 
be remembered as a respectable name in literature, were it only 
for his admirable ** Letters on the English Nation,'^ nnder the name 
of " Battista Angeloni, a Jesoit." 

Johnson and Shebbeare* were fireqnentlj named together, as 
having in former reigns had no predilection for the family of Han- 
over. The author ' of the celebrated '' Heroie Epistle to Sir 
William Chambers" introduces them in one line, in a list of those 
** who tasted the sweets of his present mi^esty's reign.'' Such was 
Johnson's candid relish of the merit of that satire, that he allowed 
Dr. Goldsmith, as he told me, to read it to him from beginning to 
end, and did not reftise his praise to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous liberties with him. 
and escape unpunished. Beauderk told me, that when Goldsmith 
talked of a project for having a third theatre in London solely for 
the exhibition of new plays, in order to deliver authors from the 
supposed tyranny of managers, Johnson treated it slightingly, upon 
which Goldsmith said, " Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, who 
can now shelter yourself behind the comer of a pension ;" and 
Johnson bore this with good-humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle's poems,* which his lordship 
had published with his name, as not disdaining to be a candidate 
for literary fame. My friend was of opinion that when a man of 
rank appeared in that character, he deserved to have his merit 
handsomely allowed.* In this I think he was more liberal than Mr. 

> I TOMlltel ft tndterooi panfcuph In Nm umnpupen, that the Uog had pfosioned both a 
B&hwt aad a Sh^-hear^—B, 

* There ean be no doubt thai a was the Joint production of Mason and Walpole ; Masou 
mpplying the poetry, and Walpole the points.— C. 

* Frederick, Fifth Earl of OarUsle, bom in 1748 ; died in 188&.— 0. 

* Men of rank and fortune, howerer, should be pretty well assured of haying a real claim 
to the approbation of the publie, as writers, before they renture to stand forth. Dryden, In 
bis preface to " All for Loye," thus expresses himself :—'* Men of pleasant^conyersation (at 
least esteemed so) and endued with a trifling kind of fancy, perhaps helped out by a imatterw 
tag of Latin, are ambitloiis to dMIagiilsb themsehres flrom the herd of fenttanea bj thflb 
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William Whitehead, in his << Elegy to Lord VOUers * in which, 
ander the pretext of ** superior toils, demanding all their care," he 
discoyers a jealousy of the great paying their '^ourt to tiie Moses t 

•• — ^— to the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fostVing aid afford ; 
Their arts, their magic powers, with honours due 
Exalt ; but be thyself what they record." 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe before his 
lordship set oat for Ireland, having missed him the first time. He 
said, ** It would have hung heavy on my heart if I had not seen 
him. No man ever paid more attention to another than he has 
done to me ; ' and I have neglected him, not wilfully, but from 
being otherwise occupied. Always, Sir, set a high value on spon- 
taneous kindness. He whose inclination prompts him to cnltivate 



> * Banu enhn twmh mobub comimiirit In Ha 
fortiuia.' 

And is not thli a wretdied affectation, not to be contented with what fortune has done Cm 
them, and sit down qnietly with their estates, but they must call their wits in qnestion, and 
needlessly expose their nakedness to public view T Mot considering that they are not tc 
expect the same approbation from sober men wliich they have found from their flatteren 
after the third bottle : if a little glittering in discourse has passed them on us tor witty men, 
where was the necessity of undeceiying the world? Would a man who has an 111 title to an 
estate, but yet is in possession of it — ^would he bring it out of his own accord to be tried at 
Westminster f We who write, if we want the talents, yet have the excuse that we do it for a 
poor subsistence ; but what can be urged In their defence, who, not having the vocation of 
poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to make themselves ridiealousT 
Horace was certainly in the right when he sidd, * That no man is satisfied with his own con* 
dition. A poet is not pleased because he is not rich ; and the rich are discontented because 
the poets will not admit them of their number.' " — B. 

* This gave me very great pleasure, for there had been once a pretty smart altercation 
between Dr. Barnard and liim, upon a question, whether a man could Improve himself after the 
age of forty-five ; when Johnson in a hasty humour expressed himself in a manner not quite 
dvil. Dr. Barnard made it the subject of a copy of pleasant verses, in which he supposed hfan* 
•elf to learn dlffareot perfeetions from different men. They condnded with deHeate Ironj : 

** Johnson shall teach me how to plaee 
In fidrest light each borrow'd graoe: 

from him I'll learn to write, 
Oopy his clear fsmiliar style, 
And by the roughness of his file, 

Grow, like himself, polite.*' 

I know not whether Johnson over saw the poem, I it I had oocaston to Una «lMt| •■ Br. Bm 
nard and he knew each other better, their mutual regard increased. 



yonr fHendship of his own accord, will lore joa more than one 
whom yon have been at pains to attach to yon." 

Johnson told me, that he was once mnch pleased to find that a 
carpenter, who lired near him, was very ready to show him some 
things in his boHiness which he wished to see : ^' It was paying," 
nid he, ** respect to literature.'^ 

I asked him if he was not dissatisfied with having so small a share 
of wealth, and none of those distinctions in the state which are the 
ofcg'ects of ambition. He had only a pension of three, hundred a 
year. Why was he not in snch circnmstances as to keep his coach 1 
Why had he not some considerable office ? Johnson. '' Sir, I hare 
never complained of the world ; nor do I think that I hare reason 
to complain. It is rather to be wondered at that I have so mnch. 
My pension is more ont of the nsoal course of things than any 
instance that I have known. Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no 
friend to government at the time, who got a pension without asking 
for it. I never courted the great ; they sent for me ; but I think 
they now give me up. They are satisfied : they have seen enough 
of me.** Upon my observing that I could not believe this, for they 
must certainly be highly pleased by his conversation ; conscious of 
his own superiority, he answered, " No, Sir ; great lords and great 
ladies don't love to have their months stopped." This was very 
expressive of the efiTect which the force of his understanding and 
brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce ; and, to be sure, they 
must have found themselves strangely diminished in his company. 
When I warmly declared how happy I was at all times to hear 
him,—" Yes, Sir," said he ; " but if you were the lord chancellor 
It would not be so : you would then consider your own dignity." 

There were mnch truth and knowledge of hiiman nature in this 
remark. Bnt certainly one should think that in whatever elevated 
state of Hfe a man who knew the value of the conversation of John- 
eon might be placed, though he might prudently avoid a situation 
in whick he might appear lessened by comparison, yet he would 
frequently gratify himself in private with the participation of the 
rich intellectual entertainment which Johnson eoold ftimish 
Strange, however, is it, to consider how few of the great sought his 
society : so that if one were disposed to take occasion for satire <m 
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that account^ rery conspicaons objects present themselTes. Hift 
noble friend, Lord Elibank, well observed, that if a great man pro 
cured an intenriew with Johnson, and did not wish to see him ii&ore, 
it showed a mere idle curiosity, and a wretched want of relish for 
extraordinary powers of mind. Mrs. Thrale justly and wittily 
accounted for such conduct by saying, that Johnson's oonversation 
was by much too strong for a person accustomed to obsequiousness 
and flattery ; it was musta/rd in a young ckU^s mouth ! 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous Tory, but not 
enough '^ according to knowledge," and should be obliged to him 
for " a reason," he was so candid, and expressed himself so well, 
that I begged of hinc to repeat what he had said, and I wrote down 
as follows : — ^ 

*• Of Tory and Whig, 

" A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, wiU agree. Their prindples are 
the same, though their modes of thinking are different A high Tory makes 
government unintelligible ; it is lost in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it 
impracticable ; he is for allowing so much liberty to every man that there is 
not power enough to govern any man.' The prejudice of the Tory is for estab- 
lishment, the prejudice of the Whig is for innovation. A Tory does not wish 
to give more real power to government ; but that government should have 
more reverence. Then they differ as to the church. The Tory is not for giv- 
ing more legal power to the clergy, but wishes they should have a considerable 
influence, founded on the opinion of mankind ; the Whig is for limiting and 
watching them with a narrow Jealousy." 

Letter 400. TO MR. PERKma 

*«Jimet,lt8i. 

<« giB, — ^However often I have seen you, I have hitherto forgotten the note ; 

but I have now sent it, with my good wishes for the prosperity of you and your 

partner,' of whom, from our short conversation, I could not judge otherwise 

than favourably. I am, Eftr, your most humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnboh.^ 

On Saturday, June S, I set out for Scotland, and had promised 
k) pay a visit, in my way, as I sometimes did, at Southill, in Bed- 

1 Mr. Baralay, a d«Be«idMrt of BolMrt Barelaj, of Ury, the eetobratad apologlrt ef 
Jie people oaUed QaakexB, and remarkable for maliitaiidng the prlndples tf Us vonorafcis 
progenitor, with as mneh of the elogance of modem manners as ki eonelBtent with 
ttve lim^ialtgr 
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fordshire, tit the hospitable mansion of Squire Dilly, the elder 
brother of my worthy friends, the booksellers, in the Poultry. Dr. 
Johnson agreed to be of the party this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly 
and me, and to go atid see Lord Bute's seat at Luton Hoe* He 
talked little to us in the carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading 
Dr. Watson's ' second volume of '' Chemical Essays," which he Uked 
Tery well, and his own '' Prince of Abyssinia," on which he seemed 
to be intensely fixed ; haying told us, that he had not looked at it 
since it was first finished. I happened to take it out of my pocket 
this day, and he seized upon it with aridity. He pointed out to 
me the following remarkable passage : " By what means (said the 
prince) are the Europeans thus powerful f or why, since they e^ 
BO easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, cannot thib 
Asiatics and Africans invade their coasts, plant colonies * in their 
ports, and give laws to their natural princes 7 The same wind th»» 
carried them back would bring us thither." '' They are more power- 
ful, Sir, than we (answered Imlac), because they are wiser. Know* 
ledge will always predominate over ignorance, as man governs the 
other animals. But why their knowledge is more than ours, I know 
not what reason can be given but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being." He said, '* This, Sir, no man can explain other 
wise." 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished much to see, in company 
with Johnson, the residence of the author of '* Night Thoughts," 
which was then possessed by his son, Mr. Toung. Here some 
address was requisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr. Young, 
and had I proposed to Dr. Johnson that we should send to him, he 
would have checked my wish, and perhaps been offended. I there- 
fore concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away from Dr. 
Johnson and him, and try what reception I could procure from Mr. 
Toung : if unfavourable, nothing was to be said ; but if agreeable^ 
t should return and notify it to them. I hastened to Mr. Toung's, 

1 Now Mriiop of Llandafl; one of tiio poorui bishoprics in this kingdom, ffls lordship Ium 
written with much seal to show the propriety of eqtuUMng the reyenaes of bishops. He has 
Informed as that he has burnt all his ehemical papers. The Mends of our excellent eonsttaii 
tion, now assailed on eyery side by innoTators and lerellers, would hare less regretted tht 
■appression of some of nls lordship^s other writings. 

* !Bm Phssnldane and Oarthaginlans d4d plant oolonies In Borop*.— KvABvar. 
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fMod he was at home, sent in word that a gentlemaii dodred to 
wait upon him, and was shown into a parlonr, where he and a yomig 
lady, his daughter, were sitting. He appeared to be a plain, ciTil, 
country gentleman ; and when I begged pardon for presuming to 
trouble him, but that I wished much to see his place, li he would 
giye me leaye, he behaved very courteously, and answered, " By all 
means. Sir. We are just going to drink tea ; will yon sit down f* 
I thanked him, but said that Dr. Johnson had come with me fi'om 
London, and I must return to the inn to drink tea with him : that 
my name was Boswell ; I had trayelled with him in the Hebrides. 
** Sir," said he, " I should think it a great honour to see Dr. John- 
son here. Will you allow me to send for him f" Availing myself 
of this opening, I said that " I would go myself and bring him when 
he had drunk tea ; he knew nothing of my calling here." Having 
been thus successful, 1 hastened back to the inn, and informed Dr. 
Johnson that " Mr. Young, son of Dr. Young, the author of * Night 
Thoughts,' whom I had just left, desired to have the honour of see- 
ing him at the house where his father lived." Dr. Johnson luckily 
made no inquiry how this invitation had arisen, but agreed to go ; 
and when we entered Mr. Young's parlour, he addressed bim with a 
very polite bow, "Sir, I had a curiosity to come and see this 
place. I had the honour to know that great man your father." 
We went into the garden, where we found a gravel walk, on each 
side of which was a row of trees, planted by Dr. Young, which 
formed a handsome Gk)thic. arch. Dr. Johnson called it a fine 
grove. I beheld it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on the outside wall of 
which was inscribed, " Amhda/ntes in korto mtdiebaTU vocem Dei f 
and in the reference to a brook by which it is situated, ** Vivendi redi 
qui prorogat haram,^' ' &c. I said to Mr. Young, that I had been 
told his father was cheerful. " Sir," said he, " he was too well bred 
a man not to be cheerful in company ; but he was gloomy when 



Th« man who hat It in hto powar 
To praetise virtae, and protraoto tha how. 
Waits till tha rivar paaa away : bat, lo I 
Oaaaaleta ift flowa, and wiU for arer Sow.** 

FitAiroiB, Bor, XpMk Ife. ^ip^ a 



alone. He never was cheerfal after my mother's death, aod he had 
met with many disappointments." Dr. Johnson observed to me 
afterwards, ** That this was no favourable account of Dr. Toang ; 
for it is not becoming in a man tc have so little acquiescence in the 
ways of Providence, as to be gloomy because he has not obtained as 
much preferment as he expected ; nor to continue gloomy for the loss 
of his wife. Orief has its time." The last part of this censure was 
theoretically made. Practically, we know that grief for the loss of 
a wife may be continued very long, in proportion as affection has 
been sincere. No man knew this better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monument erected 
by Mr. Young to his father. Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, 
that his father had received several thousand pounds of subscription 
money for his " Universal Passion," but had lost it in the South Sea.' 
Dr. Johnson thought this must be a mistake, for he had never seen 
a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of profit with 
which authors and booksellers engage in the publication of lite- 
rary works. Johnson. '' My judgment I have found is no certain 
rule as to the sale of a book." Boswell. " Pray, Sir, have you 
been much plagued with authors sending you their works to revise J^ 
Johnson. " No, Sir ; I have been thought a sour, surly fellow." 
BoswKLL. "Very lucky for you. Sir, — ^in that respect." I must 
however observe, that, notwithstanding wharhe now said, which he 
no doubt imagined at the time to be the fact, there was, perhaps, 
no man who more frequently yielded to the solicitations even of 
very obscure authors to read their manuscripts, or more liberally 
assisted them with advice and correction. 

He found himself very happy at Squire Dilly's, where there is 
always abundance of excellent fare, and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, June 3, we all went to Southill church, which is very 
near to Mr. Dilly's house. It being the first Sunday in the month, 
the holy sacrament was administered, and I staid to partake of it. 
When I came afterwards into Dr. Johnson's room, he said, '* You 
did right to stay and receive the communion : I had not thought 



7H»   Hub ii dh pw ftd bf • oomptrieon of datge. Tteflnl four ntfarM of Toang win 
piMamAbkllWk Sbo8oiilh8mMk«me(wliioliappew*tobom«wt)wMinl7M,— M. 
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of it* This seemed to implj that he did not ehoose to approach 
^he altar withoat a previous preparation, as to which good men 
intertain different ofHnions, some holding that it is irreverent to pai^ 
take of that ordinance without considerable premeditation ; others, 
that whoever is a sincere Christian, and in a proper frame of mind 
to discharge any other ritual duty of onr religion, may, without 
scrapie, discharge this most solemn one. A middle notion I believe 
to be the just one, which is, that communicants need not think a 
long train of preparatory forms indispensably necessary ; but neither 
vhould they rashly and lightly venture upon so awful and mysteri- 
Dus an institution. Christians must judge, each for himself, what 
>legree of retirement and self-examination is necessary upon each 
<«casion. 

Being in a frame of mind which I hope, for the felicity of human 
nature, many experience, — in fine weather, — at the country-house 
of a friend, — consoled and elevated by pious exercises, — I expressed 
myself with an unrestrained fervour to my " Ouide, Philosopher, 
and Friend.'' " My dear Sir, I would fain be a good man ; and I 
am very good now. I fear God, and honour the king ; I wish to 
do no ill, and to be benevolent to all mankind.'' He looked at me 
with a benignant indulgence ; but took occasion to give me wise 
and salutary caution. ** Do not. Sir, accustom yourself to trust to 
impressions. There is a middle state of mind between conviction 
and hypocrisy, of which many are unconscious. By trusting to 
impressions, a man may gradually come to yield to them, and at 
length be subject to them, so as not to be a free agent, or what is 
the same thing in effect, to suppose that he is not a fre^ agent. A 
man who is in that state should not be suffered to live ; if ho 
declares he cannot help acting in a particular way, and is irre- 
sistibly impelled, there can be no confidence in him, no more than 
in a tiger. Bat, Sir, no man believes himself to be impelled irre- 
sistibly ; we know that he who says he believes it, lies. Favourable 
impressions at particular moments, as to the state of our souls, may 
be deceitful and dangerous. In general no man can be sure of hb 
acceptance with God ; some, indeed, may have had it revealed to 
them. St Paul, who wrought miracles, may have had a miracle 
wrought on himself^ and may have obtained sapematural assnnuioe 
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of pardon, and metcj^ and beatitude ; yet St. Paol, though he 
expreases strong hope, also expresses fear, lest having preached to 
others, he himself should be a castaway." 

The opinion of a learned bishop of oar aoqnaintance, as to there 
being merit in religions faith, being mentioned :— Johnson. " Why, 
yes, Sir, the most licentious man, were hell open before him, would 
not take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. We must, as the 
apostle says, live by faith, not by sight.'' 

I talked to him of original sin,* in consequence of the fall of 
man, and of the atonement made by our Saviour. After some con- 
versation, which he desired me to remember, he, at my request, 
dictated to me as follows : 

** With respect to original sin, the inquiry is not necessary ; for whaterer is 
the cause of human corruption, men are evidently and confessedly so corrupt, 
that aD the laws of heayen and earth are insufficient to restrain them from 
crimes. 

" Whateyer difficulty there may be in the conception of vicarious punish* 
ments, it is an opinion which has had possession of mankind in all ages. 
There is no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, 
therefore, denies the propriety of vicarious punishments, 'holds an opinion 
which the sentiments and practice of mankind have contradicted from the 
beginning of the world. The great sacrifice for the sins of mankind was 
offered at the death of the Messiah, who is called in Scripture *■ The Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world.' To judge of the reasonableness 
of the scheme of redemption, it must be considered as necessary to the govern- 
ment of the universe that God should make known his perpetual and irrecon* 
cileable detestation of moral evil. He might indeed punish, and punish only 
the offenders ; but as the end of punishment is not revenge of crimes but pro- 
pagation of virtue, it was more becoming the divine clemency to find another 
manner of proceeding, less destructive to man, and at least equally powerful to 
promote goodness. The end of punishment is to reclaim and warn. Tha 
punishment will both reclaim and warn, which shows evidently such abhorreno 

> Dr. Ogden, in Ui second sermon ** On tbe Articles of the Christian faith,** with admirable 
acntenees thus addresses the opposers of that doctrine, which accounts for the eonfki8ioD,sia, 
anS misery, which we find in this life : 

**lt would be severe in God, you think, to d^rade us to such a sad state ae this, for tha 
affance of our first parents ; but yon can allow him to pkiee us in it without any Inducement 
Are our calamitlei lessened by not being ascribed to Adamt If your condition be unhappy, 
k It not still unhappy, whatever was the occasion f with the aggravation of this refleetlon, thai 
If it was as good as it was at fin* designed, there seems tobe ■oin«whatlhele«reaaontola<ik 
|pr its aBM&dmenl** 
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•f da ill Ck>d, M may deter m from it, or strike « willi dresd of Tengeaaoo 
when we liaTe eommitted it TliiB is dfeeted by Tiixrioiit ponislmient. No* 
tiling could more testify the oppositimi between the nature of God and moral 
evil, or more amply display bis justice, to men and angels, to all orders and 
successions of beings, than that it was necessary for the highest and purest 
nature, eyen for Divinity itself, to pacify the demands of vengeance by a 
painful death: of whioh the natural effect will be, that when justice if 
appeased, there is a proper place for the exercise of mercy ; and that such 
propitiation shall supply, in some degree, the imperfections of our obedience 
and the inefficacy of our repentance : for obedience and repentance, such as 
we can perform, are still necessary. Our Saviour has told us, that he did not 
come to destroy the law but to fulfil : to fulfil the typical law, by the per* 
fbrmanee of what those types had foreshown, and the moral law, by precepts 
of greater purity and higher exaltation.** 

Here he said, '' Gtod bless yoa with it." I acknowledged myself 
maeh obliged to him ; but I begged that he would go on as to the 
propitiation being the chief object of onr most holy faith. He then 
dictated this one other paragraph. 
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The peculiar doctrine of Ohristianity is, that of an universal sacrifice and 
perpetual propitiation. Other prophets only proclaimed the will and the 
threatenings of Ood. Christ satisfied his justice.** 

The Reyerend Mr. Palmer/ fellow of Qaeen's College, Gam- 
bridgCy dined with ns. He expressed a wish that a better provision 
were made for parish-clerks. Johnson. ''Yes, Sir, a parish-clerk 

1 Thte nnfortonato penon, wluMe ftill name wm Thomas F^wdie Palmer, afterwards went to 
Onndee, in Scotland, where he officiated as minister to a congr^ation of the sect who call 
liemselves UnitarianSf from a notion that they distlnctlyely worship one God, because th^ 
deny the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. They do not advert that the great body of flia 
Christian church in maintaining that mystery maintain also the «mi^ of the Oodhoad : ** Um 
Trinity in Unity 1— -three persons and one Ood.** The church humbly adores the Diviidty as 
tzhibited in the holy Seriptures. The unitarian sect Talnly presnmes to comprehend and define 
Jie Almighty. Mr. Pahner having heated his mind with political speculations, became se 
■rach diflsatisfled with our excellent constitution as to compose, publish, and circulate writ- 
ings, which were found to be so seditious and dangerous, that upon being fbnnd guilty by a 
Jury, the court of Justiciary in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for fburteen years. 
A loud clamour against the sentence was made by some members of both houses of parHa' 
Bent ; but both houses approved of it by a great majority, and he was conveyed to the set' 
ilement for convicts In New South Wales.^B. Mr. T. F. Pahner was of Qneen*s Oonege Is 
Cambridge, where be took the degree of master of arts to lYTI, and that of &T.B. In IIBL 
•ie tted on his retom ftrom Botany Bay In 18QS.— M . 
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ahonld be a man who is able to make a wiU or write a letter ton 
anybody in the parish." 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo's notion* that the ancient Egyp- 
tianSy with all their learning and all their arts, were not only black, 
bnt woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon 
examining the mammies ? Dr. Johnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I nerer heard a more strennons 
advocate for the advantages o^ wealth than Dr. Johnson, he this 
day, I know not firom what caprice, took the other side. '' I have 
not observed," said he, "that men of very large fortunes enjoy 
anything extraordinary that makes happiness. What has the Duke 
of Bedford ? What has the Duke of Devonshire f The only great 
instance that I have ever known of the enjoyment of wealth was 
that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going to visit Palmyra, and hearing 
that the way was infested by robbers, hired a^ troop of Turkish 
horse to guard him."' 

Dr. Gibbons,* the dissenting minister, being mentioned, he said, 
''I took to Dr. Gibbons." And addressing himself to Mr. Charles 
DUly, added, " I shall be glad to see him. Tell him, if hell call on 
me, and dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I shall take it 
kind." 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, vicar of Southill, a very respectable 
man, with a very agreeable family, sent an invitation to us to drink 
tea. I remarked Dr. Johnson's very respe'^ful politeness. Though 
always fond of changing the scene, he said, " We must have 
Mr. Dilly's leave. We cannot go from your house, Sir, without 
your permission." We all went, and were well satisfied with our 
visit. I, however, remember nothing particular, except a nice 
distinction which Dr. Johnson made with respect to the power of 
niemory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man's own fault. 
** To remember and to recollect," said he, '' are different things. A 

1 Tifcen tnm Herodotus. 

* Henry Dawkins, Bsq., the oompaDioa of Wood ud Bomotio ki ftlMir liVTili, and Mm 
patron of the Afh&ndan Stuart.^). 

^ Thomas Gibbons, ** a OalTlnist ** (says the Biog, JHet,) ** of the old stamp, asd a man of 
|p«at piety and primltiTO maanera.** Ho wrote a Ms of Dr. Watts, and Mststod Dr. Jdbnsoi 
^aOi soiM BUterials for the Z<A of Watts in the 3nffHth Pottt. He died In 1T8B, a»tat. OMjt 
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man has not the power to recollect what is not in his mind, bnt 
when a thing is in his mind he maj remember it." 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on a chair, 
which a little before I had perceived to be broken, and pleading 
forgetfnlness as an excuse. " Sir,'' ^aid he, ** its being broken was 
certainly in your mind." 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general very timor- 
ous: Johnson. " No wonder, Sir; he is afraid of being shot getting 
•91^0 a house, or hanged when he has got out of it." 

He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets of a trans- 
lati6n from the French ; adding, '' I shoufd be glad to see it now. 
I wish that I had copies of all the pamphlets written against me, as 
it is said Pope had. Had I known that I should make so much 
noise in the world, I should have been at pains to collect them. I 
believe there is hardly a day in which there is not something about 
me in the newspapers." 

On Monday, June 4, we all went to Luton-Hoe, to see Lord 
Bute's magnificent seat, for which I had obtained a ticket. As we 
entered the park, I talked in a high style of my old friendship with 
Lord Mountstuart, and said, "I shall probably be much at this 
place." The sage, aware of human vicissitudes, gently checked me: 
" Don't you be too sure of that." He made two or three peculiar 
observations; as, when shown the botanical garden, "Is not every 
garden a botanical garden 7" Whisn told that there was a shrub- 
bery to the extent of several miles; '' That is making a very foolish 
use of the gpround ; a little of it is very well." When it was pro- 
posed that we should walk on the pleasure ground ; ** Don't let us 
fatigue ourselves. Why should we walk there? Here is a fine 
tree, let's get to the top of it." Bnt upon the whole, he was very 
much pleased. He said, '' This is one of the places I do not regret 
having come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed ; in the 
house magnificence is not sacrificed to convenience, nor convenience 
to magnificence. The library is very splendid; the dignity of the 
rooms is very great; and the quantity of pictures is beyond expec- 
kation, beyond hope." 

It bappened withoat any preTiom concert that we visited the luaft 
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of Lord B«te opon the king'i birthdaj; wo dined and drank Vk 
nmjeKtfu health at an inn in the Tillage of Loton. 

In the erening^ I pnt him in mii^ of his promise to IhTonr me 
with a oopj of his celebrated Letter to the Earl of dieeterfield, 
and he was at last pleased to comply with this earnest reqoest, fay 
dictating it to me from his memory ; for he belicTed that he him- 
self had no copy. There was an animated glow in his coontenanoe 
while he thus recalled his high-minded indignation. 

He langhed heartily at a Indicroas action in the conrt of sessions, 
in which I was connsel. The society of procurators, or attomiee, 
entitled to practice in the inferior courts of Edinburgh, had ob- 
tained a royal charter, in which they had taken care to have their 
ancient designation of Froairaiars changed into that of SokcUarSf 
from a notion, as they supposed, that it was more gmUd; and this 
new title they displayed by a public adyertisement for a general 
meeting at their hall. 

It has been said that the Scottish ration is not distinguished 
for humour ; and, indeed, what happened on this occasion may, 
in some degree, justify the remark ; for, although this society 
had contrived to make themselves a very prominent object for the 
ridicnle of such as might stoop to it, the only joke to which it gave 
rise was the following paragraph, sent to the newspaper called 
" The Caledonian Mercury .'* 

^ A correspondent informs w, the Worshipful Society of C^aldumM^ (Mist, 
or Rvnning'StatiwMrM of this city are resolTed, in imitation, and enoonraged 
by the singular saccess of their brethren, of an equally respeetcUtle Society, to 
apply for a Charter of their Privileges, particularly of the dole privUege of 
PROCURING, in the most extensiye sense of the word, exclusive of chairmen, 
porters, penny-post men, and other inferior ranks; their brethren, the 

R — ^T — L S — L Rs, o/tos P— R8, before the invbrior Courts of this 

eity, always excepted. 

** Should the Worshipful Society be successful, they are further resolved not 
to be puffed up thereby, but to demean themselves with more equanimity snd 
decency than their r-y-/, learned^ and very modest brethren above mcationed 
have done, upon their late dignification and exaltation.** 

A m^ority ot the members of the society prosecuted Mr. Bobeit- 
the publisher of the paper, for damages ; and the Bnrt jidf^ 
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ment of the whole court yery wisely dismissed the action : Sotoenliftf 
rtM tabuUt, tu missut atdbis. Bat a new trial or review was granted 
npon a petition, according to the forms in Scotland. This petition 
I was engaged to answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great alacrity, 
ftumished me this eyening with what follows : 

^ All injury is either of tlie person, the fortune, or the fame. Now it it 
a certain thing, it is proTerbially known, that a jett break* no bonet. They 
never hare gained half-a-crown less in the whole profession since this mis* 
ehieyous paragraph has appeared ; and, as to their reputation, what is their 
reputation but an instrument of getting money ? If, therefore, they hare lost 
DO money, the question upon reputation may be answered by a yery old 
position — Be minimia non ettrat prmtor, 

'* Whether there was, or was not, an animua inJuriafuU is not worth inquir- 
ing, if no injuria can be proved. But the truth is, there was no animtu 
injuriandi. It was only an animu* tm^afuft,* which, happening to be exer- 
eised upon a genua irrUabUa^ produced unexpected violence of resentment 
Their irritability arose only from an opinion of their own importance, and 
their delight in their new exaltation. What might have been borne by a 
froeyratoTy could not be borne by a eolieitor. Your lordships well know that 
konores mtitani marea. Titles and dignities play strongly on the fancy. As 
a madman is apt to think himself grown suddenly great, so he that grows 
suddenly great is apt to borrow a little from the madman. To co-operate 
with their resentment would be to promote their frenzy ; nor is it possible to 
guess to what they might proceed, if to the new title of Solicitor should bt 
added the elation of. victory and triumph. 

^ We consider your lordships as the protectors of our rights, and the guar- 
dians of our virtues ; but believe it not included in your high office, that yot 
should flatter our vices, or solace our vanity ; and, as vanity only dictates thii 
prosecution, it is humbly hoped your lordships will dismiss it 

** If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to lessen another's reputa- 
tion, is to be punished by a judicial sentence, what punishment can be suffl- 
oiently severe for hun who attempts to diminish the reputation of the supreme 
court of Justice, by reclaiming upon a cause already determined, without any 
change in the state of the question f Does it not imply hopes that the judges 
will change their opinion f Is it not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest 
degree disreputable to a court f Does it not suppose, that the former judg^ 
ment was temerarious or negligent? Does it not lessen the confidence of the 
public? Will it not be said, that Jua eat aiut ineognitum aui vagumf and will 
BOt the consequence be drawn, miaara eat aarvitua f Will not the rules of 

» Mr. Biob«rtw« allertd thb weH !• ieocNMl^ ke kavinf tiuBd la UaelBrteM tluM te 1^ 
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MtKm be obtonref Will sot he who knowA himeelf wraiiged to-day, hope that 
the eooHfl of Juatioe will think him right to-monrow ? Surely, my lords, theee 
Are attempts of dangerous tendency, which the Solicitors, as nen Tersed in the 
law, should have foreseen and avoided. It was natural for an ignorant printer 
to appeal from the lord ordinary ; but from lawyers, the descendants of law- 
yerSf who haye practised for three hundred years, and have now raised them- 
■elres to a higher denomination, it might be expected, that they should know 
the reverence due to a Judicial determinatioii ; and, haTing been onoe dii> 
missed, should sit down in silenoe.'* 

I am ashamed to mention, that the conrt, by a plarality of Yoicea, 
without haying a single additional oircnmstance before them, reversed 
their own judgment, made a serious matter of this dull and foolish 
}oke, and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the society fire pounds 
(sterling money) and costs of soil The deciaioQ will seem strange 
to English lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June 5, Johnson was to return to London. He 
was very pleasant at breakfast : I mentioned a friend of mine hay* 
ing resolved never to marry a pretty woman. Johnson. " Sir, it is 
a very foolish resolution to resolve not to marry a pretty woman. 
Beauty is of itself very estimable. No, Sir, I would prefer a nrettj 
woman, unless there are objections to her. A pretty woman may 
be foolish ; a pretty woman may be wicked ; a pretty woman may 
not like me. But there is no such danger in marrying a pretty 
woman as is apprehended ; she will not be persecuted if she does 
not invite persecution. A pretty woman, if she has a mind to be 
wicked, can find a readier way than another ; and that is all.'' 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's chaise to ShelFord, where, talk* 
ing of Lord Bute's never going to Scotland, he said, '' As an Englidi- 
man, I should wish all the Scotch gentlemen should be educated in 
England ; Scotland would become a province ; they would spend 
all their rents in England." This is a subject of much consequence^ 
and much delicacy. The advantage of an English education is un- 
questionably very great to Scotch gentlemen of talents and 
ambition ; and regular visits to Scotland, and perhaps other means, 
might be efifectually used to prevent them from being totally 
estranged from their native country, any more than a Cumberland 
or Northumberland gentleman, who has been educated in the south 
nf England. I own, indeed, that it is no small misfortune for Scotch 
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gfintlemeii, who have neither talents nor ambition, to be edncated 
in England, where they may be perhaps distinguished only by a 
nickname, larish their fortune in giving expensive entertainments to 
those who langh at them, and saunter about as mere idle, insignifi- 
cant hangers-on even upon the foolish great ; when, if they had 
been judiciously brought up at home, they might have been com- 
fortable and creditable -members of society. ^ 

At Shefford I had another affectionate parting from my reverend 
friend, who was taken up by the Bedford coach and carried to the 
metropolis. I went with Messieurs Dilly to see some friends at 
Bedford ; dined with the officers of the militia of the county, and 
next day proceeded on my journey. 

IdRTKB 401. TO BENNET LANOTON, ESQ. 

•*BoH Oonrt, JimelC, 1781. 

<* Dear Sir, — How welcome your account of yourself and your inyitation to 
your new house was to me, I need not tell you, who consider our friendship 
not only as formed by choice, but as matured by time. We have been now 
long enough acquainted to have many images in common, and therefore to 
have a source of conversation which neither the learning nor the wit of a new 
companion can supply. 

'* My * Lives * are now published ; and if you will tell me whither I shall send 
them, that they may come to you, I will take care that you shall not bo with- 
out them. 

** You wiU perhaps be glad to hear that Mrs. Thrale is disencumbered of her 
brewhouse ; and that it seemed to the purchaser so far from an evil, that he 
was content to give for it an hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds. Is the 
nation ruined ? 

** Please to make my respectful compliments to Lady Rothes, and keep m% 
In the memory of all the little dear family, particularly Mrs. Jane. I am, Sir, 
your, &o. Sam. Johnson.** 

Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and extensive, both 
from inclination and principle. He not only bestowed liberally out 
of his own purse, but what is more difficult as well as rare, would 
beg from others, whe^ be had proper objects in view. This he did 
judiciously as well as humanely. Mr. Philip Metcalfe tells me, that 
when he has asked him for some money for persons in distress, and 
Mr. Metcalfe has offered what Johnson thought too much, he insisted 
on taking less, saying, *^ No, no, Sir ; we' fl&tbt not j&mffr theoL'' 
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I am indebted to Mr. Halone, one of Sir Joshaa Reynolds's excca* 
tors, for the following note, which was found among his papers after 
his death, and which, we may presume, his unaffected modesty pre- 
yented him from communicating to me with the other letters from 
Dr. Johnson with which he was pleased to furnish me. However 
slight in itself, as it does honour to that illnstrious painter and most 
amiable man, I am happy to introduce it 

Lnru 408. TO SIR JOSHUA RKTKOLD& 

** JvM 98, 178t 

** DiAB Sib, — It was not before yesterday thai I reoeiTed your splendid 
benefaction. To a hand so liberal in distribntingy I hope nobody will envy 
the power of acquiring. I am, dear Sir, your, ko, 

^Bam. JoHMSoir.'* 

The following letters were written at this time by Johnson to Miss 
Reynolds, the latter on receiying from her a copy of her " Essay on 
Taste," priyately printed, but never published. 

Lmn 408. TO MISS RETNOLDa' 

•• Ben Oowl^ Jobs 98, 118L 
*^ Dbabbst Madam, — ^There is in these [psj^, ^ remarks^] such depth oi 
penetration, snch nicety of obseryation, as Locke or Pascal might be proud of. 
This I desire you to beliere is my real opinion. Howeyer, it cannot be pub- 
fished in its present state. Many of your notions seem not to be very clear in 
your own mind ; many are not sufficiently deyeloped and expanded for the 
cdmmon reader ; it wants eyery where to be made smoother and plainer. Yon 
may, by revisal and correction, make it a yery elegant and yery enricus work. 
I am, my dearest dear, yoor, 4c Sam. Johason. 

Lbttbb 404. TO THOMAS ASTLR, ESQ. 

•JuljlT, 1781. 

** Sir, — I am ashamed that yon haye been forced to call so often for yoi# 
books, but it has been by no fault on either side. They haye neyer been ou 
of my hands, nor haye I eyer been at home without seeing you ; for to see a 
man so skilful in the antiquities of my country is an opportunity of improye 
ment not willingly to be missed. 

** Your notes on Alfred * appear to me yery Ju^cious and accurate, but the) 



B^jnolds, for wbem Br. Jetasoa had a liigh regard, died la WertmlBitar, at the ap 
ef dility, Not. 1, ISOT.-M. 

* The wiU of Ktaig Alfred, aUade4jli^ ia tills letter, from tbe original flaxen, Ib the I 
•TMr. Aalto, had been printed at the ezpeiuie of the Unirtnltgr of OslBrd. 
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•n too fow« Many tidoii ftiniliar to ymi are mkiiovs to aot and to moat 
others ; and you nraat not think too fitTowablj of yonr l e a de i a ; by anppoang 
them knowing, yoa will leave them ignorant. Meaioro of land, and Talae of 
money, it is of great importanoe to state with ears. Had tlie Saxooa any gold 
eoinf 

** I haye mnch curiodty after the manners and transactions of the mid Ao 
ages, but have wanted either diligenoe or opportunity, or both. Too, Kr, 
hare great opportunities, and I wUtk yoa both diligenoe and saooesiL I am, 
Sr, fto. 8ak. JomraoH." 

The following cvrioot aoeodote I insert in Dr. Bnmey's own 
ff ords : 

** Dr. Bumey related to Dr. Johnson the partiaUty which hfs writings had 
excited in a friend of Dr. Barney's, the late Mr. Bewley,^ well known in Norfolk 
by the name of the Philosopher of Jfouinffham ; who, from the Ramblers and 
plan of his dictionary, and long before the author's fame was established by the 
IKotionary itself, or any other work, had conceiTod such a reyerence for him, 
&at he earnestly begged Dr. Bumey to giro him the oorer of the first letter 
he had receiyed from him, as a relic of so estimable a writer. Th& was in 
1766. In 1760, when Dr. Bumey visited Dr. Johnson at the Temple, in Lon- 
don, where he had then chambers, he happened to arrive there before he was 
up; and being shown into the room where he was to breakfast, finding himself 
alone, he ezanfined the contents of the apartment, to try whether he could, 
andiscovered, steal anything to send to his fHend Bewley, as another relic of 
the admirable Dr. Johnson. Bat finding nothing better to his purpose, he cut 
some bristies off his hearth*broom, and enclosed them in a letter to his country 
enthusiast, who received them with due reverence. The Doctor was so semn- 
hie of the honour done to him by a man of genius and science, to whom he was 
an utter stranger, that he sfiid to Dr. Bumey, *Sir, there is no man possessed 
of the smallest portion of modesty, but must be flattered with the admiration 
of such a man. I'll give him a set of my Lives, if he will do me the honour to 
accept them.' In this he kept his word ; and Dr. Bumey had not only the 
pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present more worthy of his acceptance 
than the segment from the hearth-broom, but soon after introducing him to 
Dr. Johnson himself in Bolt Court, with whom he had the satisfaction of con 
versing for a considerable time, not a fortnight before his death ; which hap» 
pened in St. Martin's street, during his visit to Dr. Bumey, in the house wlier« 
the great Sir Isaac Newton liad lived and died before." 

In one of his little memorandam-books is the followiDg minnte * 

^llr.WtlllamBOTrtay«ei8ip*.6^1T8lL He vai a •• MoBlttIr Seflevw. 
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^* Augnat 9, 8 p. m . »tat 72, in the rommer-honse at Streatham. After innn* 
merable resolutions formed and neglected, I have reUred hither, to plan a life 
of greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be useful, and be daily better pre- 
pared to appear before my Greater and my Judge, frOiU whose infinite mercy I 
humbly call for asidBtance and support My purpose is, — To pass eight hours 
every day in some serious employment. Haying prayed, I purpose to employ 
the next six weeks upon the Italian language for my settled study.'* 

How yenerablj pioas does he appear in these moments of solitnde ; 
and how spirited are his resolutions for the improvement of his mind, 
even in elegant literature, at a very advanced period of life, and 
when afflicted with many complaints. 

In antnmn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield, and Ash- 
bourne, for which very good reasons might be given in the conjectn- 
ral yet positive manner of writers, who are proud to account for 
every event which they relate. He himself, however, says, " The 
. motives of my journey I hardly know : I omitted it last year, and 
am not willing to miss it again." (Pr. and Med. p. 198.) But 
some good considerations arise, amongst which is the kindly recol* 
lection of Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham. " Hector is likewise 
an old friend, the only companion of my childhood that passed 
through the school with me. We have always loved one another ; 
perhaps we may be made better by some serious conversation ; of 
which, however, I have no distinct hope." 

He says, too, " At Lichfield, my native place, 1 hope to show a 
good example by frequent attendance on public worship." 

My correspondence with him during the rest of this year was, I 
know not why, very scanty, and all on my side. I wrote him one 
letter to introduce Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John), the member for 
Caithness,* to his acquaintance ; and informed him in another that 
my wife had again been affected with alarming symptoms of 
Alness. 
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1788. 

•Mtk «r BobMt Ufttt ▼ —•■ to hk Minory-Oh aM tia ft iwwm ntlfc if 

Friendship— ** Beftatlea ** and ** Deformitiw ** of Johnaon— Mhij :f b«lnf In Drtii ffl 
Rnlwfor TnreUan— Death of Lord Aacfalnleek— ** Klndnni and Pondne«**— Ufb— Old 
Age— BtUb of Porert^— Prajer on leaTlng SIreattiaa— TUi to Oavdqr— lllelMili^ ** Anoo- 
dotoB »— Witoon'B " Arefaeologieal Dletlonary "—Dr. Patten. 

In 1782 his complaints increased, and the history of his life this 
year is little more than a monmfol recital of the Tariations of his 
Illness, in the midst of which, howerer, it will appear from his 
letters, that the powers of his mind were fai no degree impaired. 

Iurm 400. TO JAMES B08WBLL, BSa 

" Jaonavy t^ ITSa 

" Dear Sir, — I sit down to answer your letter on the Mune day in which I 
received it, and am pleased that my first letter of the year is to yoa. No man 
ought to be at ease while he knows himself !n the wrong ; and I haye not 
satisfied myself with my long silence. The letter relating to Mr. Snclair, 
howeyer, was, I belieye, neyer brought. 

** My health has been tottering this last year ; and I ean giye bo very land^ 
ble account of my time. I am always hoping to do better than I haye eyer 
hitherto done. My Journey to Ashbourne and StaflTordshire was not pleasant; 
for what enjoyment has a rick man visiting the sick? Shall we eyer hay« 
another fi^lic like our Journey to the Hebrides ? 

** I hope that dear Mrs. Boewell will surmount her oompUdnti : in losing her 
|ou will lose your anohor, and be t os se d, without stabilily, by tfie wayes of 
fe.' I wish both you and her very many years, and yery happy. 

'* For some months past I haye been so withdrawn from the world, that I 
ean send you nothing particular. All yonr fiienda» however, ate wall, and will 
be glad of your return to London. I am, dear Sir, etc, Sak. 



At a time when he was less able than he had onoe been to sos- 
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taia a shock, he was suddenly deprived of Mr. Leyett, which eyent 
he thus commonicated to Dr. Lawrence : 

Lnrn 406. TO DB. LAWRSNOB. 

** Sir, — Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last night eminently cheerful, 
died this morning. The man who lay in the same room, hearing an uncommon 
noise, got up and tried to make him speak, but without effect fie then called 
Mr. Holder, the apothecary, who, though when he came he thought him dead, 
opened a vein, but could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of a very 
weftil and very blamelew man. I am, Sir, your most humble serrant, 

**8aM. JOHWMUI." 

In one of his memorandam-books in my possession is the following 
entry: 

• 

** January 20, Sunday, Bobert Leyett was buried in the churchyard of Bride- 
well, between one and two in the afternoon. He died on Thursday, 17, aboit 
teren in the morning, by an instantaneous death. He was an old and faithftd 
firiend : I have known him from about [17]46. Ocmmtndavi, May Gk>d haTt 
■ercy on him 1 May he hare raeroy on me !** 

Snch was Johnson's affectionate regard for Levett,' that !m 
honoured his memory with the following pathetic versei i 

** Oondemn*d to Hope's delusiTO mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 
By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

^ Well tryM through many a Tarying 
See Leyett to the graye descend; 
(NBcious, innocent, sincere, 
Of eyery friendless name the (Hend* 

^Tet still he fills affection's eye, 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kfaiA| 
Nor, letter'd arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

** When fainting Nature callM for aid. 
And hoyering death prepared the 
His yigorous remedy displayM 
The power of art without the thow< 

* iee aa aeeoimt of Idiii, onfi, fSL L 
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*I» otery's darkest oa^eriM known, 
His ready help was ever nigh. 
Where hopeless anguish poor'd his 
And lonely want retired to die.* 

^Ko tommons mockM by chill delay, 
No petty gains disdainM by pride: 
The modest wants of every dav 
The toil of every day supply'd. 

* Hii virtiieB walk'd their narrow rounds 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sore the eternal Master fonnd 
Jffis single talent well employ'd. 

**The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfeli, uncounted, glided by ; 
ffis Arame was firm, his powers were brigb^ 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh* 

^ Then, with no throbs of fiery pain. 
No ooM gradations of decay, ' 
Death broke at once the vital chain. 
And freed his sool the nearest way** 

Urir 40V. TO MRS. 8TRAHAN. 

**Dkab Madam,— -Mrs. Williams showed me yoor kind letter. This attio 
habitation is now bnt a melancholy place, clouded with the gloom of disease 
and death. Of the four inmates, one has been suddenly snatched away; two 
are oppressed by very aflBictive and dangerous illness ; and I tried yesterday 
to gain some relief by a third bleeding from a disorder which has for some 
time distressed me, and I think myself to-day much better. 

** I am glad, dear Madam, to hear that you are so far recovered as to go to 
Bath. Let me once more entreat you to stay till your health is not only 
obtained, but confirmed. Tour fortune is such as that no moderate expense 
deserves your care ; and you have a husband who, I believe, does not regard 
it. Stay, therefore, till you are quite welL I am, for my part, very muck 
deserted ; but complaint is useless. I hope God will bless you, and I desiio 
fOQ to form the same wish for me. I am, dear Madam, eto. 

^Baif JoHmoK." 




s. 
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*' Sib,— I have for many weeks beea so much out of arder^ that I have gpono 
out only in a ooach to Mrs. ThraleX where I oan use all the ftoedom thai; aM* 
ness requires. Do not^ therefore, take it amiss, Ihat I am not with yao and 
Ihr. Fanner. I hope hereafter to see you often* I am. Sir; etc. 

** ftuf. Jounov.* 

LnrxB 409. TO THE SAME. 

*• March S, 1781 

'^'Bbar Sir,— -I hope I grow better, and shall soon be able to eijoy the 
kindness of my friends. I think this wild adherence to Ghatterton * more 
unaecountable than the obstinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian there is a 
national pride, which may be forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In 
Chatterton there is nothing but the resolution to say again what has once been 
mud. I am, Sir, etc. Sam. Johnson.** 

These short letters show the regard whioh Dr. Johoson enter* 
tallied for Mr. Malone^ who the more he is knowa is the more highly 
▼aked. It is much ta be regretted that Johnton was preyented 
from faring the elegant hospitality of that gentleman's table, at 
which he woald in every respect have been fnllj gpratified. Mr. 
Malone, who has so ably succeeded him as an editor of Shakspeace, 
has, in his Preface, done great and jast hoBOor to Johnson's 
memory. 

Lrtkb 410. TO MBa LUGT PORTER. 

** Londm, Hank % tUt^ 

** Dear Madam, — ^I went away from Liohfield ill, and have had a trenbli- 
pome time with my breath. For some weeks I ha^e been disordered by a coU, 
ef which I could not get the yic^ence abated till I had been let blood tfam 
times. I have not^ however, been so bad but that I could have written, and 
■m sorry that I neglected it. 



* Tbk not* wai In amwer te one whieh accompanied one of the earliest pampblete on tlw 
"■afcjiiil of Ohattertoo% forgeiy, entitled **OuraoTy Obsenrations on the Poems attributed ta 
fhomas Rowley,*' Ae. Mr. Thomas Warton's very able ** Inquiry '* appeared abool tinea 
■Mnths afterwards ; and Mr. Tyrwhiti's admirable ^ Yindioation of bis Appendix," la the 8um« 
■or of the same year, left the belieyers in tiiia daring imposture notliing but " the resolution 
toaay agam what had bean aaid before^" Daring^ however, aathis fletton was, and wild aa 
was the adherence to Ohatterton, both were greatly exceeded in 1705 and the following year; 
Wf> a stffl more audacious itaxpostnre, and the pertlnadty of one of its adherents, who has 
kunortalised his name by publishing a bulky wolnme, of whleh the direet and maaUtat oll||««l 
was, to prove the authentieity of certain papers attribrled to Shakspeare, after the fttafF 
MiorortKe •porlons trash twSrpoUUfy aeftnowledged the impoitare.-^M. 

BiOG.— Vol. 26—11 
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''My dweffing it but maluMMy. Both wmhiiif, and Detmudiiii, and 
myself are rery sickly ; Frank is not weD ; and poor LeTOtt died in his bed the 
other day by a andden stroke. I suppose not one minute passed between 
health and death. So uncertain are human things. 

** Such is the appearance of the world about me ; I hope your scenes are 
more cheerful But whateyer befalls us, though it is wise to be serious, it )m 
useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep 
ourselyes as easy as we can ; though the loss of friends will be felt and poor 
LoTett had been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

** Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing ; I hope to mend that 

and my other faults. Let me have your prayers. Make my compliments to 

Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of my 

friends. I am, &o. 

"Sam. Johnsoh.*' 

LBTnB411. TO THE SAME. 

«*BoH Oonrt, Mareh If, 1781 

** DiAB Madav,— My last was but a dull letter, and I know not that this will 
be much more cheerful : I am, howeyer, willing to write, because you are 
desirous to hear from me. My disorder has now begun its ninth week, for it 
is not yet orer. I was last Thursday blooded for the fourth time, and have 
■ince found myself much reliered, but I am very tender and easily hurt ; so 
that since we parted I have had but little comfort But I hope that the spring 
will recoTer me, and that in the summer I shall see Lichfield again, for I will 
not delay my visit another year to the end of autumn. 

** I have, by advertishig, found poor Mr. LeTett*s brothers, in Yorkshire, who 
will take the little he has left : it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for I 
believe they are of very low condition. 

" To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness and death, is but a gloomy 
state : but I hope better times, even in this worid, will come, and whatever 
this world may withhold or give, we shall be happy in a better state. Pray for 
me, my dear Lucy. Make my compliments to Mrs Cobb, and Miss Adey, and 
my old friend, Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I am, ko. 

** Sam. Johnbom.'* 

On the day on which this letter was written, he thus feelingly 
mentions his respected friend and physician, Dr. Lawrence : — *' Poor 
Lawrence has almost lost the sense of hearing ; and I lave lost the 
conversation of a learned, intelligent, and communicative companion, 
and a Mend whom long familiarity has mnch endeared. Lawrence 
ii one of the best men whom I have known. — Nostrum ommum wds& 
nrt IkmP (Pr. and Med. p. 203.) 

It was Dr. Johnson's custom, when he wrote to Dr. Lawrenoe 
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•** ^ OS. LAWsmroB. Ml 

cmceroiiig Ui owa iMtith, to Qfle tlie La^ Iaiigimg«, I bare been 
f a vo nT H d bj Miss Lawrence with one of these letters as a speci- 
men : 

Lrtr m. «T. LAWBEirCIO, MBDIOO & 

'^llallflOalciidKlTn. 

** NoTum fdgufl, norm ittsais, nova spir&ndi difficultas, noTam sanguinis mis- 
tkonmm madMil, qvam lamen te meomiiHo nolim fieri. Ad te renire vix po»> 
•am^ aee ett evr ad me yenias. Lioere Tel non lleere uno rerbo dicendnm 
flit^ entera nflii et HoMero * refiqneris. 8i per te fioet, fanperatur nuncio Hol- 
denm ad me ^dooere. Postquiai ta (fifloeflBeria qud me Tertam F** * 

Unsa 41%. TO OAPTAIN LAKOTON,* 

in RoehMter, 

**BA Ooort, March M^ ISn. 

** DsA& Sib, — ^It ia now long ainoe we aaw one another ; and, wliatever baa 
been the reason, neither jou l^ave written to me, nor I to jou. To let fnead- 

1 Mr. Holder, In the Strand, Df. Johnson's apotheearj. 

 ^ May, 1781. Frah eoM, renewed eongh, and an increased dlfflcnlty of breathing ; all 
aoggest a ftarfhor letting of Mood, wUdh, howsfrer, I do not ohooee to bare done without yonr 
adviceL I oaanot w*eU oome to yo«, nor is there anj oooasioo Itor yonr coming to me. Ton 
SDaysayt i° o°o word, yes or no, and leaye the rest to Holder and me. If you conseat, the 
messenger will bring Holder to me. When you shall be gone, whither shall I turn 
myself f"—C. 

•oea afbsr the abo^w letter, Dr. Lawrenoe left London, bat not before the palsy bad made 
fo great a progress as to render Mm naable to write ior himeelt The AiUowlng are e ili ae t i 
Item letters addressed by Dr. Johnson to one of hJs daogbtan : 

** Ton will easily beHere with what gladness I read that yon had heard onee again that 
Totoe to which we bare all so often deUghted to attend. May yon often hear it. If we had 
Us ndad, and Iris tongae, we eeald spare llie rest. 

**I mm net vigoroas, but mnek batts than when dear Dr. lAwrenoe beltf my polsa tke las« 
thne. Be so kind as to let me know, from one MttU latenral to aaother, thoBtate of his bo^y. 
I am pleased that he remembers me, and hope that ft oan aever be possible for me te forget' 
Um. July aSd, 1TB8. 

**I am maeb deHghtad avan wHb the oaall adraaeei wUeh dear Dr. Lawrence makes 
tewM* l e e ess ij . If we ooold bare again bnt h)s mind, and his tongne in his mind, and hie 
tiglbt hand, we shoold not maeh lament the rest. I thaald not despair of helphicthe swette 
band by eleotildty, if h were ft«qnently and diUgently snppHed. 

•* &et ma knew from time to tima wbaterer happens ; and I hope I need not tell you how 
aHeb I am interested hi every ebanga. Ang. M, 1788. 

** IboQgh the aeoount with which you fsTonred me in yonr last letter could not giro me 
ttayteasare that I wished, yet I was gtMd to reedTO it ; for my affection to my dear friend 
■mkesmedesfaroaeofknowhM(bissUte,whateTeritbe. 1 bag. tberalore, tliat yon oaatlnae 
la let me know, ftam time to time, all that yoa obeerra. * 

•• Many ato oTserare illness haTo, for about three months past, forced my kind phydeiaa 
tftan npen my mind. I am now baiter ; and hope graUtade, as weU as distress, can be a 
BidTa ta rtuMmbranea. Bolt-ooart, llee t stre et, Febraary A, 1788.** 

9 Mr. LangMB behig at tlris tiBM aa daty at B oc h w t s r , ba is ad dr es s ed 1^ Ui mDltaiy 
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•hip die away by negUgenoe and gileiioe, ia evrttta^f not wiaa. It is Totmi* 
tarily to throw away one of the greatest comforts of tliis weary pilgrimage, of 
wliich when it is, as it must be, taken finally away, he that travels on alono 
will wonder how his esteem conld be so little. Do not forget me ; yon see 
that I do not forget you. It is pleasing in the silence of solitude to think, 
that there is one at least, however distant, of whose benevolence there is 
little doubt, and whom there is yet hope of seeing again. 

** Of my life, from the time we parted, the history is moumfiiL The spring 
of last year deprived me <^ Thrale, a man whose eye for fifteen years had 
scarcely been turned upon me but with respect or tenderness ; for such another 
friend, the general course of human things will not suffer man to hope. I 
passed the summer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale ; and having idled 
away the summer with a weakly body and neglected mind, I made a journey 
to Staffordshire on the edge of winter. The season was dreary, I was sickly, 
and found the friends sickly whom I went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, 
I returned to a habitation possessed for the present by two sick women, where 
my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to whom, as • he used to tell me, I owe your 
ac^quaintance, died a few weeks ago, suddenly in his bed ; there passed not, I 
believe, a minute between health and death. At night, at Mrs. Thrale^ as \ 
was musing in my chamber, I thought with uncommon earnestness, that, how 
ever I might alter my mode of life, or whithersoever I might remove, I woulc 
endeavour to retain Levett about me : in the morning my servant brought me 
word that Levett was called to another state, a state for which, I think, he was 
not unprepared, for he was very useftil to the poor. How much soever I 
valued him, I now wish that I had valued him more.^ 

'* I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of a disorder, from which, 
at the expense of about fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 

** Tou, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene ; you see Greorge fond 
of his book, and the pretty Misses airy and lively, with my own little Jenny 
equal to the best ; and in whatever can contribute to your quiet and pleasure, 
you have Lady Rothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy of good be 
Increased, and whatever you suffer of evil be diminished., I am, dear Sir, Jto. 

** Sam. Johnsoh.** 
IITTEB414. TO MR. HEOTOB, 

Jn £imUngham.* 

** London, March 81, ITBiL 

** Dear Sib, — ^I hope I do not very grossly flatter myself tc unagine thai 

> JoiuMOii has here expressed a sentiment similar to that contained In one of Shoastoneni 
ItiMit, to wUch, in his ttfe of that poet, he has giyen liigh praise : 

** I prised every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleased me before; 
Bnt now they are gone, and I sigli. 
And 1 grieve that I prised them no momJ*—9, Bobwha^ Jan. 

• Apart efftUs letter haying been torn of^ I have, from the evident meaalDg^ wiiipMrtl » 
IMT woids and half words at the ends and beginning of lines. 
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f«u and dMv Mn. Cwrieai wiU kegM to hear mhw Metal «f om^ I per. 
rormed ihe Jouznej to Loodoa with ▼ery little inoMKremeDM, and caae safe 
to my habitation, where I found nothing but ill health, and, of oonaeqaenoe, 
▼ery fittle cheerfolneas. I then went to visit a little way into ihe country, whero 
I got a eomplaint by a oold which has hung eight weeks upon me, and frbv 
vhiob I am, at the ozperBfle of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I am 
afraM I must once more owe my recovery to warm weather, "vhidi seems to 
ma^o no advaaeea towards ua^ 

** <juch is my health, which will, I hope, soon grow better. In other lo- 
•pects I have no reason to complain. I know not that I have written any 
tiling more f^merally commended than the Idvei of ths FoetB; and have 
found the wort J willing enough to caress me, if my health had invited me to be in 
■meh eempos} ; but tlue season I have been almost whoUy employed in nursing 
myself. 

*' When aoitfmer eomea I h^[)e to see yta again, and wiU not put off ny 
visit to the €11 d of the year. I have lived so long in London, that I did not 
remember tba difference of seasons. 

** Your hMiMi, when I saw you^ was much improved. Tou will be prudenf 
enough Bf4 M put it in danger. I hope, when we^ meet again, we shall con* 
gratulate mth other upon fair prospects of longer life; though what are the 
fleasnreo of the longest life, when plaoed in oomparison with a happy death f 
I am. In. Sam. Jomiaoif •" 

LmsB 411. TO THE SAME. 

CWUhout a date, hot ioppoied te he about tUi tlnib) 

" DiAT SiB,«-Tha4 you and dear Mrs. Gareleaa should have care or ooIp 
jrfty aboat my health gives me that pleasure which every man feels from find- 
ing himself not forgotten. In age we feel again that love of our native plaoe 
and our early friends, which, in the bustle or amusements of middle life, were 
overborne and suspended. Tou and I should now naturally cling to one 
another; we have ouflived most of those who could pretend to rival us in 
oadt odier'a kindness. In our walk tiirough life wo have dropped our com* 
paninns, and are now to pick up such as chance may offer us, or to travel on 
■loBa. Ton, hideed, have a sister, with whom you can divide the day ; I havo 
friend left; but Providence has been pleased to preserve me from 
I iMve not wanted such alleviations of life as friendship could suf^Iy. 
Mf liedMi hM been, from my twentieth year, sueh as had seldom afforded me 
n aingle day of ease ; but it is at least not worse ; and I sometimea make ray* 
bflilevo tlutt it la belter. My disorders are, how«vor, f till sufficiently op* 



«^ f Mikik of eeeing BkaiKir^lidfe ogain thla antomn, and btend to find my 
Vf n *#iough Birmingham, wboio I hope to aeo jon and dear Mrs. Oarelesi 
m4d. lam, flb, te Bah. Johnson/' 

U* 



tMi tm or joHvioir. 

In one of Johnson's registers of this year, there ooeors the Ibl- 
lowing onnons passage : — " March 20. The ministrj is dissolyed. 
I prayed with Francis, and gave thanks." It has been the snbjeqt 
of discossion whether there are two distinct particulars mentioned 
here ? Or that we are to understand the giving of thanks to be in 
consequence of the dissolution of the ministry ? In support of 
the last of these conjectures may be urged his mean opinion of that 
ministry, which has frequently appeared in the .course of this work; 
and it is strongly confirmed by what he said on the subject to Mr. 
Seward : — '' I am glad the ministry is remoyed. Such a bunch of 
imbecility neyer disgraced a country. If they sent a mea^enger 
into the dty to take up a printer, the messenger was taken up in- 
stead of the printer, and committed by the sitting alderman. If 
they sent one army to the relief of another, the first army was 
defeated and taken before the second arrived. I will not say that 
what they did was always wrong ; but it was always done at % 
wrong time." 

I wrote to him at different dates ; regretted that I could not 
come to London this spring, but hoped we should meet somewhere 
in the summer ; mentioned the state of my affairs, and suggested 
hopes of some preferment ; informed him, that as " The Beauties 
of Johnson " had been published in London, some obscure scrib- 
bler had published at Edinburgh what he called " The Deformities 
of Johnson." 

liimR 416. TO JAMES BObWBLL, ESQ. 

•• London, MaNh SB, ITSa 

*' Dear Sir, — ^The pleasure which we used to receiye from each other on 
Good-Friday and Easterly, we must this year be content to miss. Let ui, 
howeyer, pray for each other, and I hope to see one another yet from time to 
time with mutual deligfht. My disorder has been a cold, which impeded the 
organs of respiration, and kept me many weeks in a state of great uneannees; 
but by repeated phlebotomy it is now relieved ; and next to the reooTcry of 
Mrs. Boswell, I flatter myself that you will r^oioe at mine. 

'* What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too early to consider. You 
want to know what you shall do now ; I do not think this time of bustle and 
iooftwloe* like to produce any adTantage to yon. Every man has thoee te 

* Ob ttio proooding day th« minlatiy had boon ohaafod.— M. 
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MWArd and gratify who have contributed to his adTanocnent To eomo 
hither with such expectations at the expense of borrowed money, which I find 
yon Icnow not where to borrow, can hardly be considered pradent. I am 
aorry to find, what your solicitations seem to imply, that you have already gone 
the whole length of your credit. This is to set the quiet of your whole life at 
hazard. If you anticipate your inheritance, you can at last inherit nothing ; 
all that you receive must pay for the past. You must get a place, or pine in 
penury, with the empty name of a great estate. Poverty, my dear friend, is 
90 great an evil, and pregnant with so much temptation, and so much misery, 
that I cannot but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you have ; 
live if you can on less ; do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure ; the van- 
ity will end in shame, and the pleasure in regret : stay therefore at home, till 
you have saved money for your Journey hither. 

" * The Beauties of Johnson* are said to have got money to the collector ; if 
the 'Deformities' have the same success, I shall be still a more extensive 
benefactor. 

** Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is I hope reconciled to me ; 
tnd to the young people whom I never have offended. Tou never told me 
the snccess of your plea against the solicitors. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

**Sam. Johnson.** 

LRTn 417. TO MBS. OASTRBLL AND MRS. ASTON. 

•• BoH Oourt, March 80, 1791 

** DiAunrr Laoiis,— The tenderness expressed in your kind letter makes me 
think It necessary to tell you that they who are pleased to wish me well, need 
not be any longer particularly solicitous about me. I prevailed on my physi- 
eian to bleed me very copiously, almost against his inclination. However, he 
kept his finger on the pulse of the other hand, and, finding that I bore it well, 
let the vein run on. From that time I have mended, and hope I am now well. 
I went yesterday to church without inconvenience, and hope to go to-morrow. 

*' Here are great changes in the great world ; but I cannot tell you more than 
you will find in the papers. The men have got in whom I have endeavoured 
to keep out ; but I hope they will do better than their predecessors : it will 
not be easy to do worse. 

** Spring seems now to approach, and I feel its benefit, which I hope will 
extend to dear Mrs. Aston. 

** When Dr. Falconer saw me, I was at home only by accident, for I lived 
much with Mrs. Thrale, and had all the care from her that she could take or 
could be taken. But I have never been ill enough to want attendance'; my 
disorder has been rather tedious than violent ; rather irksome than painlhL 
He needed not have made such a tragical representation. 

** I am now well enough to fiatter myself with some hope of pleasure tnm 
the summer. How happy would it be if we could see one another, and be aB 
tolerably well ! Let us pray for one another. I am, ko, Sam Johnson.** 
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* April 8,1m. 

** DimDR M AB4M,«— Tour woi*k m ftiH of Tery penetratang meditation, and 
i«ry floroiULe sentiaeiiitiu I rea4 it with a liili peroeptioH «>f l^e sol^liine, ivith 
woder and terror ; bat I cannot think of any profit fironi It; it eeems not bom 
to be popular. 

'* Your Bystem of the mental fabric is exceedingly obsenre, and, witbont 
more attention than wiB be wUMngly beatowed, is nninteltigible. The plans t>f 
Bamaby will be more saf^ understood, and are often ohamnng. I waa 
delighted with the diffhrent bounty of different ages. 

** I would make it produce something if I could, but I haf*e indeed no hope. 
If a bookseller would buy it at all, as it must be published wftfaout a name, he 
would give nothing for it worth your acceptance. I am, Ac 

*^8ax. JoHKBOir.** 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and mind this year, 
the following correspondence affords a proof not only of his henevo- 
lence and conscientious readiness to relieve a good man from error, 
but by his clothing one of the sentiments in his ** Rambler," in 
different language, not inferior to that of the original, shows his 
extraordinary command of clear and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in " The Miorning Chro- 
nicle," a passage in ** The Beaaties of Johnson," article Death, had 
been poiHted <mt as supposed by some readers to recomiBend eoicidie, 
the words beiurg ** To die is the fate of man ; but to die with linger- 
ing anguish is generally his folly ;" and respectfully suggesting to 
him, that such an erroneous notion of any sentence in the writings 
of an acknowledged friend of religion and virtoe should not pass 
OQContradicted. Joimaon thiis answered this ctergymaiiV) letter : 



Lkrib 419. TO THE REV. MR. 

At Bath. 

•MajiikCna 

'* Slb,— Beiag now in tlie eountry in a state of reoo^tsry, as i hope, from a 
▼ery oppressiTe disorder, I cannot neglect the acIoMnrledgment of fxukf Gboat- 
ian letter. The boois ealied ' The Beauties of Johnson * is the production of I 
know not whom; I nerer flaw it but by casual inspection, and considered my- 
self as utterly disengaged firom its <caoueq«ences. Of the passage you mentiDB, 
I lemember some notice in some paper ; but knowing that it must be misre* 
ptcflented, i thought of it no mere, nor do I know where to find it n my ow« 
booka. I am accustomed to think littio of newspapeia ; Imt an opinion «o 
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weighty and serious as yours has determined me to do, what I should irithoui 

your seasonable admonition haTe omitted; and I will direct my thought to be 

shown in its true state.' If 1 could find the passage I would direct you to it 

i suppose the tenor is this : — * Acute diseases are the immediate and ineTitabki 

strokes of Heaven ; but of them the pain is short, and the conclusion speedy ; 

chronical disorders, by which we are suspended in tedious torture between lift 

and death, are commonly the effect of our own misconduct and intemperance. 

To die, &c.' — This, Sir, you see is all true and all blameless. I hope some 

time in the next week to have all rectified. My health has been lately much 

shaken ; if you favour me with any answer, it will be a comfort to me to know 

that I have your prayers. I am, ke, 

**Sjuc. Johnson." 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full effect, and the 
clergyman acknowledged it in grateful and pious terms.' 

The following letters require no extracts from mine to introduce 
them : 

Lrtib 420. TO JAMES BOSWBLL, ESQ. 

** London, June 8, 178a 

'* DiAR Sir, — The earnestness and tenderness of your letter is such, that I 
cannot think myself showing it more respect than it claims, by sitting down 
Co answer it the day on which I receiTed it. 

'*This year has afflicted me with a yery irksome and severe disorder. My 
respiration has been much impeded, and moch blood has been taken away. 
I am now harassed by a catarrhous cough, from which my purpose is to seek 
relief by change of air ; and I am, therefore, preparing to go to Oxford. 

*^ Whether I did right in dissuading you from coming to London this spring, 
I will not determine. Ton have not lost much by missing my company ; I 
have scarcely been weU for a single week. I might have reoeiyed comfort 
from your kindness; but you would have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, 
found me peevish. Whatever might have been your pleasure or mine, I know 
not how I could have honestly advised you to come hither with borrowed 
money. Do .not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an inconvenience; 

> Wbat follows appeared in the ** Morning Olironide ** of May 99, 1781: 
** A correspondent haying mentioned in ' Tlie Morning Chronicle* of December 19, tho last 
dame of the following paragraph, as seeming to favour suidde : we are requested to print 
the whole passage, that its true meaning may appear, which is not to recommend suidde 
but exerdse. Bxercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to which we are decreed ; but 
while the soul and body continue united, it can make the association pleasing, and give pro- 
bable hopes that they shall be di^oined by an easy separatfon. It was a principle among 
tho andents, that acute diseases are flrom Heaven, and chronical from ourselyes ; the dart 
of death, indeed, falls firom Heaven ; but we poison it by our own misconduct : to die is tbf 
ftlto of man; but to die with Hngeilng anguish is generally his flblly.'* 
* Tho correspondonco may bo soon at length in the ** €kotloman*s Magadno,** Fd>. lT8ft 
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joa wiU find It * ealamitj. Poverty takes mway io muxf meaoi of doing 
good, and prodtioee to much inability to reeisi otH, both natural and moral, 
that it 18 by all Tirtuona means to be avoided. Consider a man whose 
fortune is very narrow ; whatever be his ranlc by birth, or wliateTer his 
reputation by intellectual ezceilenoe, what can he do t or what erQ can he 
prevent f That he cannot help the needy is evident ; he has nothing to spare. 
But, perhaps, his advice or admonition may be oseAil. ffis poverty will 
destroy his influence ; many more can find that he is poor, than that he is 
wise ; and few will reverence the understanding that is of so little advantage 
to its owner. I say nothing of the personal wretchedness of a debtor, which, 
however, has passed into a proverb. Of riches it Is not neoeasary to write 
the praise. Let it, however, be remembered, that he who has money to spare, 
has it always in his power to benefit others ; and of suoh power a good man 
must always be desirousi 

** I am pleased with your aocoont of Raster.' We shall meet, I hope, in 
autumn, both well and both cheeiliil ; and part eaeh the better for the other^ 
company. Make my oompUments to Mrs. Boswell, and to the yoong charmen. 
I am, &c. San. Joeiimw.* 

Lbttkr 421. TO MR. PBRKINa 

«• July flBi im. 

^* DiAS Sir, —I am much pleased that you are going a very long journey, 
which may by proper conduct restore your health and prolong your life. 

''Observe these rules: — 1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as yon 
mount the chaise. 2. Do not think about frugality; your health is worth 
more than it can cost 8. Do not continue any day^s Journey to fatigue. 
4. Take now and then a day's rest. 5. Get a smart sea-sickness, if you can. 
6. Cast away aU anxiety, and keep yonr mind easy. This last direction is the 
principal ; with an unquiet mind, neither ezerdse, nor diet, nor physio, eaa 
6e of much use. 

*' I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous jonmey, and a happy recovery. I am» 
iear Sir, yonr most affectionate hnmble servant, Sam. Johnbok." 

hMfrtn 422. TO JAMRS BOSWBLL, RSQ. 

**Aaff.2«,im. 

*' DxAB Sib, — ^Belng uncertain whether I should have any call this autunm 
into the country, I did not immediately answer your kind letter. I have no 
call ; but if you desire to meet me at Ashbonme, I believe I can come thither; 
if yon had rather como to London, I can stay at Streatham; take youi 
ehoioe. 

**This year has been very heavy. IVom the middle of January to the 
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niddle of JuiMi I wii battered by one diaorder after another ! I am nov 
rery mnoh reooTered, and hope still to be better. What hapfrineBe it ii thai 
Mrs. Boswell has eeoaped. 

** My Ia9€9 are reprinting, and I hare forgotten the author of Gray's char' 
aeter:' write immediately, and it may be perhaps inserted. Of London or 
Ashbourne yon haye yonr free ohoioe ; at any plaoe I shall be glad to see 
yon. I am, Ac. Sam. Johhsom." 

On the 80th Aognst, I informed him that my honoared father 
bad died that morning ; a complaint ander which he had long 
laboured having suddenly come to a crisis, while I was upon a visit 
at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, from whence I had hastened the 
day before, upon receiving a letter by ezpreos. 

Ednm 488. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

«• London, Sept. T,178lL 

*' DiAR Sib, — I hare struggled through this year with so much Infirmity of 
body, and such strong impressions of the fragility of life, that death, when- 
ever it appears, fills me with melancholy ; and I cannot hear without emotion 
of the removal of any one, whom I have known, into another state. 

*^ Your father's death had every circumstance that could enable you to bear 
It; it was at a mature age, and it was eipected; and as his general life had 
been pious, his thoughts had doubtless for many years past been turned upon 
eternity. That you did not find him sensible must doubtless grieve you ; his 
^position towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, though not of a fond 
lather. Kindness, at least actual, is in our power, but fondness is not ; and 
If by negligence or imprudence you had extinguished his fondness, he could 
not at will rekindle it. Nothing then remained between you but mutual for- 
giveness of each other's faults, and mutual desire of each other's happiness. 
I shaU long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

** You, dear Sir, have now a new stotion, and have therefore new cares, and 
new employments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well- 
erdered poem ; of whioh one rule generally received is, that the exordium 
•hould be simple, and should promise little. Begin your new course of life 
with the least show, and the least expense possible ; you may at pleasure 
Increase both, but you cannot easily duninish them. Do not think yoijr 
estote yonr own, while any man calls upon you for money which you cannot 
pay ; therefore, begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your first care not 
10 be hi any man's debt 

*^ When the thongbte are extended to a future stote, the present fife seems 
isidiy worthy of aU those principles of conduct and maxims of pmdeoot 

A Ihe B«v. Ifr. Temple, Ylear of St. Qlavlos, OomwalL 
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M¥.Qk oae g iwii i a a of in«a has inuinihte^ to — oilier » ft«t iipoB ft oHmm 
'^iBw, whott it ift pevoMived lunr nneh evS is prodaoed aiMl bow nraefi good 
is impeded bj embairassment and distress, and how little room the ezpedienli 
of poTertf leaye for the exeveiae of Tirtae, it grows maniftBC that the bound- 
less importance of the next lifiB enfiosoes some attentioB to the interests of 
this. 

** Be hind to the old senrants, and secore the kindness of tie agents aoi 
fiictors. Do not disgust them by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent 
•u8{ueiaD. From them yoa most learn the real staia of yovr affitiva, the obaf> 
acters of yoor teoantSi and the Tabie of your lands^ 

'* Mal^e my oompliments to Mrs. BoswelL I thinlc her expoctatioift from air 
and exercise are the best that she can form. I hope she will Uto long aai 
happily. 

** I forget whether I told yon that Rasay has been here. We dined oheeV' 
fblly together. I entertdned lately a young gentleman from Gorrichatachia. 
I reoelTcd your letters only this momliig. I am, Ao. Sam. Jobmbov.** 

In answer to mj next letter, I receiTed one from him, dissoading 
me from hastening to him as I had proposed. What is proper fin 
publication is the following paragri^, eqoallj just and tender »— 

" One expense, howeyer, I would not hare you to spare : let nothing be 
omitted than can preserve Mrs. Boswell, though it should be necessary to 
transplant her for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop and stay of 
your life. How much must your children suffer by losing her t" 

Mj wife was now so mnch convinced of his sincere fnendship foi 
me» and regard for her, that withont any suggestion on my part, she 
wrote him a very polite and gratefnl letter. 

Lrtsb 424. TO MBS. BOSWELL. 

«T«i4Mi,8iit>t,ma. 

** Dkab Laot,^ — ^I have not oftmi reooiTod so mtieb pleasure as fBom yo«r 
Invitation to Auchinleck. The Joutney thither and baok 1% indeed^ too gcaa* 
for the latter part of the year ; bus if my heidth were ftdly recovered, I wanid 
•offer no little heat and cold» nor a wet or a rough road, to beep me from yoa. 
I am, indeed, not without hope of seeing Auohinleek again; but to make ita 
pleasant place I must see its lady well, and brisks and airy. For lay Mkt, 
therefore, among many greater reasons, take oare, dear Madsa^ of year 
healthy spare no expense, and vaaiii» attoBdanoa that oaa prooiva one m 
preaervelL Be irery oarefol to keep your mind qnieftf and do not think km 
Mvoh la gifo an aoooanft of yoor noofoiy to, Madam, yona, 1^ 
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** DxAB SiR,?*HaTii:g passed almost this whole year in a saccession of disofb 
iers, I went in October to Brighthelmstone, whither I came in a state of ii 
mndt weakness, that I rested foar times, in walking between the ina and Hn 
bd^g. By physio and abstin.ence I grew better, and am now reaswiab^ 
eaaty, though at « great distance from health. I am afraid, however, that 
health begins^ after seventy, and long before, to have a meaning different from 
that which it had at thirty. But it is culpable to murmur at the established 
order of the creation, as it is vain to oppose it. He that fives must grow oId| 
and he that would rather grow old than die has God to thank fbr the infim^ 
tiefl of old age. 

**At your long sleoee I mm rather angry. Too do niol, «noo now you ••• 
the head of your house, think it worth your while to try whether you or yo« 
friend oan live longer without writing; nor snapeet, after so many years of 
frioiidnhipv that whea I da not write to you I fwgei you. Put all such uaelesi 
Jaalouaiet out of yo«r head^ and dtsdain to regulate your own praotioe by^tho 
imctieo of another, or by any other prnciple than the desire of doing 
light. 

^ Your eooBooiyy I oupposa, bagiaa now t» be settled ; your ezpeases aao 
adjusted to your revenue, and all your people in their proper places. Resolva 
■at to be poor. Whatever yoa have, spend leaSi Poverty is a great enemy to 
human happiness: it certainly destroys liberty; and it makes some virtuea 
impracticable, and others extremely difficult. 

** Lei me know the history of your Mfe ainao your acoemion to yoar estate ;-» 
how many houses, how many eows, how much land in your own hand, aad 
what bargains you make with your tenants. 

*< Of my * Lives of the Poets' they have printed a new edition in octavo, I 
hear of three thousand. Did 1 give <i set to Lord Hailes P If I did not, I 
will do it out of these. What did you make of all your copy f 

'* Mrs. Ihrale and the three misses are now, for the winter, in Argyll Street 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has been out of order, but is well |tgain ; and I am, dear 

Sir, your, Ac 

**Sam. Johnson.** 

Umm 426 VBOM MBR BOBWSLL. 

'• Bdinborgli, Dee. iO» 1181 
^ D&uk Sir,— I was made happy by your kind letter, which gave us the 
agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland again. 

*' I am much flattered by the concern you are pleased to take in my recovery. 
I am better, and hope to have it in my power to convince you by my attentioQi 
of how much consequence I esteem your health to the world and to myself i 
1 nmain, &, with grateful respect, yoor obliged and obedient servant, 

^* MAEOAaiT BoawELL.' 
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The death of Mr. Thnle had made a Yery material altoratioii 
with respect to Johnson's reception in that family. The manly 
anthoritj of the husband no longer curbed the llvelj exuberance of 
the lady ; and as her vanity had been fully gratified, by having the 
Oolossus of Literature attached to her for many years, she gradually 
became less assiduous to please him. Whether her attachment to 
him was already divided by another object, I am unable to ascertain; 
but it is plain that Johnson's penetration was alive to her neglect or 
forced attention ; for on the 6th of October this year we find him 
making a " parting use of the library " at Streatham and pronouno 
ing a prayer which he composed on leaving Mrs. Thrale's family. 

** Almighty Ood, Father of all meroj, help me by thy graoe, that I may, witk 
j^ble and sincere thankfulness, remember the oomforts and conyenienoee 
irhich I hare enjoyed at this place ; and that I may resign them with holy sab* 
mission, equally trusting in thy protection when thou givest and when thorn 
takest away. Have mercy upon me, Lord! have meroy apon met To thy 
fatherly protection, Lord, I commend this family. Bless, g^de, and defend 
them, that they may so pass through this world, as finally to eiyoy in thy 
presence everlasting happiojess, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.** (iV. an& 
Mid,, p. 214.) 

One lannot read this prayer without some emotions not very 
fiivonrable to the lady whose conduct occasioned it.' • 
The next day, he made the following memorandum : 

" October '7. — I was called early. I packed up my bundles, and used the 
foregoing prayer, with my morning devotions somewhat, I think, enlarged. 
Being earlier than the family, I read St. Paul's farewell, in the Acts, and then 
read fortuitously in the Gospels, which was my parting use of the library.*' 

And in one of his memorandum-books I find, "Sunday, went to 
church at Streatham. Templo valedixi cum oseuto.^ 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua Reynolds's and 
other places, and was a good deal with him at Brighthelmstone this 
autumn, being pleased at once with his excellent table and animated 

^ Dr. JotUMon meant nothing of what Mr. BobwoD attribntM to him— he makes ajpari» 
tun «M« of ih€ M&rary— makes a vaMHeHon to the chwreK^ and pronounces a prayw oa 
quitting ** a place where he had enjoyed so much comfort,** net because Mrs. Thrale made 
him less welcome there, but bocanse sAs, and As ieUh A«r, were leaTing Streatham CL 
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eoBYenatiMt Mr. Meteftlfe showed bim ^reat respeet, aiiil Rent 
lum a note that he might have the ase of his carriage whenever he 
pleased. Johnson (3d October, 1782,) returned this polite answer : 
" Mr. Johnson is very much obliged by the kind offer of the carriage, 
bat he has no desire of using Mr. Metcalfe's carriage, except when 
be can have the pleasure of Mr. Metcalfe's company." Mr. Met- 
calfe could not but be highly pleased that his company was thus 
valued by Johnson, and he frequently attended him in airings. 
Tbej also went together to Chichester, and they visited Petworth, 
and Gowdray, the venerable seat of the Lords Monta^ute.' 
** Sir," said Johnson, " I should like to stay here fonr-and-tweDly 
boars. We see here how our ancestors lived." 

That his curiosity was still unabated appears from two letters to 
Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th and 20th of October this year. In 
one he says, " I have looked into your ' Anecdotes,' and you will 
hardly thank a lover of literary history for telling you that he has 
been much informed and gratified. I wish yoa would add your own 
discoveries and intelligence to those of Dr. Rawlinson,* and un- 
dertake the Supplemeiit to Wood. Think of it." In the other, " I 
wish. Sir, you could obtain some fallcr information of Jortin,* 
Markland,* and Thirlby.* They were three contemporaries of grest 
eminence." 

LxTTiB 427. TO SIR JOSHUA RETNOLDA 

" Brighttieliiistone, Not. 14, ITBlL 
**Dkab Sib, — I heard yesterday of your late disorder, and should tiiink 
Sttof myself if I had heard of it withovt alarm. I keard Ukewise of your re 
oovery, whieh I sincerely wish to be complete and permanent. Your country 
has been in danger of losing one of its brighest ornaments, and I of losing one 
i^my oldest and kindest friends ; but I hope you wUl still live long, for the honour 

^ ms TeBenbTemaoriOB has rince (Sept. 1790) b«€n totally destroyed by lire.— M. 

* Dr. Blebard RawUhbod, aiTeminent antiquary, and a great benefactor to tbe UnlTersRy 
•r Oxford. He founded tbe Anglo^Baxoo prof eBsomhip there, and bequeathed to it aU Ua 
eeUectlon of MSB., raedato, antlqufttes, and cnrlosfties. He dfed in 1794, »t. 60.— C. 

< Dr. John Jortin, a yolnminom and respeetable writer on general sntjecte, as well as sa 
snineBt Arine. Ho died in Angnat, 1T70. 
a Jeremittlk If arkland was an eminent erltte, particularly In Chreek nteratore. He died 1b 

nVS, wfr. 88. — O. 

• Styan Thirlby ; a critic of at least as nradi reputation as he deMnres. He sfudiBd sua 
tfrbrity, vedtolaa. aad law.^He died In 1T08; sat 8t-^ 
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oftiM nation; ukd that moro Myoyment of your e1«gftnoe» yoor inieDigenefl^ 
and >aiir benoTolenoe ii atiU reserred for, dear Sir, yonr most affectionato, Ac 

**8am. Johnsoh.** 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson haying dedicated to him his " Arch»- 
ological Dictionary," that mark of respect was thus acknowledged : 

Lima 428. TO TBI ^fiBV. MB. WILSON, 

«*DM.si,iin. 

"BiTKRiND Sir,— Tfjflt I have long omitted to retam you thanks for the 
honour conferred upon me by your dedication, I entreat you with great earn« 
estness not to consider as more faulty than it is. A very importunate and op- 
pressive 4fisorder has for some time debarred me from pleasures and obstructed 
me in the duties of life. The esteem and kindness of wise and good men is 
one of the last pleasures which I can be content to lose ; and gratitude to those 
from whom this pleasure is received is a duty of which I hope never to be re- 
proached with the flpal neglect. I therefbre now return you thanks for the 
notice which. I received from you, and which I consider as giving to my name 
not only more bulk, but more weight ; not only as extending its superficies, but 
as increasing its value. Toiir book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, 
find its way into the school ; to which, however, I do not mean to confine it ; 
for no man has so much skill in ancient rites and practices as not to want it 
As I suppose myself to owe part of your kindness to my excellent friend. Dr. 
F&l4di2,' he has likewise a just chum to my acknowledgment, which 1 hope 

f a Mter firom Or. Vatten, and Dr. Jehnson^ answer, have appeared in the OentlemanV 
Magaslne. The latter li loldolned : 

Urb 489. TO TBI RIY. OR. PATTEN. 

**Sept.M,1781 

** IhtAB Stn,— It if M leng dnee we passed any time together, that yon may be allowed to 
hare forgotten some pan of my character ; and I know not upon what other sappoeitlon I 
can pass without oeasure ar complaint the ceremony of your address. Let me not trifle time 
in words, to which while we speak or write them we assign little meaning Whenever yon 
Cayoor me with a letter, treat me as one that is glad of yonr kindness and proud of your 
esteem. 

** The papers which have been sent for my perusal I am ready to inspect, if yon judge mj 
Inspection necessary or useful : but, indeed, I do not ; for what advantage can arise firom Itt 
A dictionary consists of independent parts, and therefore ohe page is not much a spedmee 
ef the rest. It does not occur to me that I can give any assistance to the author, end for 
my own Interest I resign It into yonr hands, and do not suppose that I shall ever see ny 
■ame with regret where you shall think it proper to be put. 

** 1 *iuad, l^ however, my duty to inform a writer who Intends me so great an honour, that 
la my opiMon he would have consulted his interest by dedicating his work to some powerftil 
■ad popular neighbour, who ctn give him more than a name. What will the world do iKftloek 
■n and lau|^ when one scholar dedicates to another? 

•* If I had been consulted aooai this Lextoon of Anttfalttes whUe U was yet ealj a design 
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jroQ, Sir, will tnuundt. There win soon appear a new e^tion of my Poetieel 
Biography : if you will aooept a oopy to keep me in your mind, be pleased to 
let me know how it may be conyeniently conveyed to you. This present is 
■mall, bat it b given with good will by, reverend Sir, your most, ftc. 

^ Sam Jobhsor.** 

I Aonld have reeommanded ratkar m d M ii>a af H t ^w w, Greek, and Roman partlcalan into 
three Tolamee, than a combUialion in one. The Hebrew part, at least, I wonld have wished 
to separa««, as it might be a very popular Iwek, of which the use might be extended from 
men ot teaming down to the Bnglish reader, and which might become a concomitant ta 
the Family Bible. 

** When works of a multifarloos and extensive kind are undertaken in the eountry, the 
necessary books are not always known. I remember a Tery' learned and iBgenioos clergy- 
man, of whom, when he had published notes upon the Psalms, 1 inquired what was his opl> 
nion of Hammond's Commentary, and was answered, that he had never heard of it. As tldi 
gentleman has the opportunity of consulting yon, it needs not be supposed that he ham not 
heard of all the proper books ; but unless he is near some library, I know not how he oould 
peruse them ; and if he is conscious that his mpslUoo is nimis CMgtutat it would be prudent 
to delay his publication till his deficiencies may beeupplied. 

** It seems not very eandid to Unt any suspicions of Imperfections in a work which I have 
wot eeen, yet what I have said engM to be exeosed, eteoe I eannot but wish weB to a learned 
man, who has elected me for the honour of a dedication, and to whom I am taidebted tar a 
correspondence so valuable as yours. And I beg that I may not lose any part of Us ldnd> 
a«M, whlA I eenrtder wMh wspeeCftd gratitude. Of y^u, dear 81r, I entreat that you win 
aever again forget for so long a time your most humble servant, Sam rax JoBvaoa.'*^ 

* 9:. Vbmam Battaa hadheea a WtOmw of Oovpaa Chtlsti OoUege, A.1I. nsi^ IKA Ml 
■a was altenrardi Beetar of OhUdiy, Barkib where ha dlad la ItMi— 0» 
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In 1783 he was more severely afflicted than ever, as will appear in 
the coarse of his correspondence ; but still the same ardonr for 
literature, the same constant piety, the same kindness for his friends, 
and the same Tiyacity, both in conversation and writing, distin- 
gnished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full acconnt of what I was doing at 
Anchinleck, and particularly mentioned what I knew would pleasd 
him, — ^my having brought an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely 
cottage to a comfortable habitation within my inclosures, where 
he had good neighbours near to him, — I received an. answer in 
February, of which I extract what follows : 

" I am delighted with jour acconnt of your actiyity at AnchinTeck, and wish 
the old gentleman, whom you have so kindly removed, may live long to pro- 
mote your prosperity by his prayers. You have now a new charaotor and new 
duties : think on them and practise them. 

** Make an impartial estimate of your revenue ; and whatever it is, live apon 
less. Resolve never to he poor. Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but 
•f beneficence. No man can help others that wants help himsel£ We most 
nave enough before we have to spare. 

** I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswel! grows well ; and hope that, to keep 
her well, no care nor caution will be omitted. May you long live hapfNly to* 
gether. When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter's Anacreon. I 
eannot get that edition in London.** 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London the nigh^ befora 
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I was glad to find mm at Mrs. Thrale's house, in Argyll Street, 
appearances of friendship between them being still kept np. I was 
shown into his room ; and after the first salutation he said, " I am 
glad yon are come ; I am very ill." He looked pale, and was dis- 
tressed with a difficulty of breathing ; bnt after the common 
inqniries, he assumed his nsnal strong animated style of conversar 
tion. Seeing me now for the first time as a hurd^ or proprietor of 
land, he began thns : *' Sir, the superiority of a country gentleman 
oyer the people upon his estate is very agreeable ; and he who says 
he does not feel it to be agreeable, lies ; for it must be agreeable to 
have a casual superiority over those who are by nature equal with 
us." BoswBLL. ''Tet, Sir, we see great proprietors of land who 
prefer liying in London." Johkson. " Why, Sir, the pleasure ^f 
liying in London, the intellectual superiority that is enjoyed there, 
may counterbalance the other. Besides, Sir, a man may prefer the 
state of the country gentleman upon the whole, and yet there may 
never be a moment when he is willing to make the change, to quit 
London for it." He said, *' It is better to have five per otrU, out of 
land than out of money, because it is more secure ; but the readiness 
of transfer and promptness of interest make many people rather 
choose the funds. Xay, there is another disadvantage belonging to 
land, compared with money : a man is not so much afraid of being 
a hard creditor, as of being a hard landlord." Bos well. '^ Because 
there is a sort of kindly connection between a landlord and his 
tenants." Johnson. '' No, Sir ; many landlords with us never see 
their tenants. It is because, if a landlord drives away his tenants, 
he may not get others ; whereas the demand for money is so great, 
it may always be lent." 

He talked with regret and indignation of the factious oppoAtion 
to government at this time, and imputed it in a great measure to 
the revolution. " Sir," said he, in a low voice, having come nearer 
to me, while his old prejudices seemed to be fermenting in his mind, 
*' this Hanoverian family is isoUt here. They have no friends. Now 
the Stuarts had friends who stuck by them so late as 1745. When 
the right of the king is not reverenced, there will not be reverence 
Ibr those appointed by the king." 

His observation that the present royal family has no friends haf 
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been to^ math joatified by tbe very angrateftil beharlonr ef many 
wko were ander great obIigatioQ§ ta his majesty : at tbe same time 
there are honoiirable exoeptioDS ; and tbe rery next year after tftis 
GOQversatioD, and ever since, the king bas had as extensive and 
generous sapport as ever was given to any monarch, and has had 
the satisfaction of knowing Uiat be was more and more endeared to 
bis peopte. 

fie r^eated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with an emotion 
which gave them fnll effect ; and then he was pleased to say, *' Too 
mast be as mucb with me as yon can. Yon have done me good. 
Yon cannot think how much better I am since yon came in." 

He sent a message to aoqoaiDt Mrs. Thrale that I was arrived. I 
bad not seen her since her husband's death. She soon appeared, 
and favoured me with an invitation to stay to dinner, whicb I ao- 
eepted. There was no other company bat herself and three of her 
daoghters, Dr. Johnson, and I. She too said she was very glad I 
was come ; for she was going to Bath, and shontd have been sorry 
to leave Dr. Johnson before I came. This seemed to be attentive 
and kind ; and I, whobhad' not been informed of any change, im. 
i^ined all to be as well as fOTmerly. He was little inclined to talk 
at dinner, and went to sleep after it : bnt when he joined as in the 
drawing-room he seemed revived, and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, " There most, in the first place, 
be knowledge — there most be materials ; in the second place, there 
sinst be a command of words ; in the third pface, there mast be 
unagination, to place things in snch views as they are not commonly 
seen in ; and, in the fourth place, there mast be presence of mind^ 
and a resolation that is not to be overcome by ftiilares ; this last ii 
an essential reqaisite ; for want of ft many people do not excel in 
oonvefsatkm. Now / want it ; I throw ap the game apon losing a 
tridc." I wondered to hear him talk thns of himself, and said, " I 
don't know. Sir, how this inay be ; bat I am sare yoa beat other 
people's cards oat of their hands.'' I doabt whether he heard this 
remain. WMle be went on talking trinmphantly, f was fixed m 
admiration, and said to Mrs. Thrale, "0 for short-hand to take this 
down I '' — " Yoa'll carry it all in your head,'' said she: '^a long heai 
ia m good aa sbort-haB^'' 
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It has been obsenred and wondered at, that Mr. Charles Fox 
never talked with any freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnson ; 
though it is well known, and I myself can witness, that his conyer- 
sation is Tarioas, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson's own 
experience, howeyer, of that gentleman's reserve, was a sufficient 
reason for his going on thus: " Fox never .talks in private company; 
not &om any determination not to talk, but because he has not the 
first motion. A man who is used to the applause of the house of 
commons has no wish for that of a private company. A man accus- 
tomed to throw for a thousand pounds, if set down to throw for 
sixpence, would not be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's talk 
is the ebullition of his mind. He does not talk from a desire of dis 
tinction, but because his mind is full." 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old acquaintance : 
«<*9|[«««4i*«i |g|^ gQQ^ jjui^^ gjy . ^jjiIj he is a vain man and 

a liar. He, however, only tells lies of vanity ; of victories, for 
instance, in conversation, which never happened." This alluded to 
a story, which I had repeated from that, gentleman, to entertain 
Johnson with its wild bravado. "This Johnson, Sir," said he, 
" whom you are all afraid of, will shrink, if you come close to him 
in argument, and roar as loud as he. He once maintained the para- 
dox, that there is no beauty but in utility. * Sir,' said I, ' what say 
you to the peacock's tail, which is one of the most beautiful objects 
in nature, but would have as much utility if its feathers were all of 
one colour f ' He fdi what I thus produced, and had recourse to 
his usual expedient, ridicule ; exclaiming, ' A peacock has a tail, 
and a fox has a tail ; ' and then he burst out into a laugh. ' Well, 
Sir,' said I, with a strong voice, looking him full in the face, ' you 
have unkennelled your fox ; pursue him if you dare.' He had not a 
word to say. Sir." Johnson told me that this was a fiction from 
beginining to end.* 
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• WcnItoiiiMrtanttMstoriMwIileh h«T« b««B loM «f oonlMli boldhr maintaiiMd wHh 
Um, Imagliiary Tletorics oMafaiad »Ter bim, of redndng bim to ailenee, and of maUog him 
MFB ituA Us MitafonJil bad Ifaa ^ Mar of hSm in argument 07 TohmMs would iwell to aa 
tamoderato liaa. One InataneOi 1 Ind, baa ofamilatod botb In eonrenation and In print : that 
VbMi bo would not allow tbo 8or> 4i wrUora to haye merit, the late Br. Rose, of Ghtewlok, 
tbat he aonld nama ana Seotcfa writer whom Dr. Jobneon hfanaelf wonld aOow to 
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After mmng soae time, he mid, " I woodor how I shoald haye 
tmj eoemies : for I do harm to nobody." ^ Boswmx. " In the 
first place, Sir, yon wUl be pleased to reeoUect that yon set ont with 
attacking the Scotch ; so yon got a whole nation for yovr enemies.*' 
JoBKSON. " Why, I own that by my definition of oats I meant to 
▼ex them.'* Boswell. " Pray, Sir, can yon trace the cause of yoor 
antipathy to the Scotch ;" Johnson. *' I cannot, Sir.'' ' Boswsll 
** Old Mr. Sheridan says it was because they sold Charles the First.* 
Johnson. ''Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found oat a very good 
reason*'^ 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky nationality, the most deter- 
mined arersion to this great and good man, must be cured, when he 
is seen thus playing with one of his prejudices, of which he can- 
didly admitted that he could not tell the reason. It was, howeyer, 
probably owing to his haying had in yiew the worst part of the 
Scottish nation, the needy adyenturere,* many of whom he thought 
were adyanced aboye their merits by means which he did not 
apfMToye. Had he in his early life been in Scotland, and seen the 
worthy, sensible, independent gentlemen, who liye rationally and 
hospitably at home, he neyer could haye entertained such unfoyour- 
able and uigust notions of his fellow subjects. And accordingly we 



MT« written b«tter than any man of the age; and npon Jotamon^k atidng who H 
answered, ** Lord Bate, when he signed the warrant for jonr peaAM." C^pos wbloh Jehn- 
on, struck with the repartee, acknowledged that this wu tma. When 1 mentioned it t« 
Johnson, ** Sfa-,** said he, ** if Rose said this, I nerer heard it.** 

> ThiB raflectlon wae rwry natoral to a nuui of a good hearty who was noi dooseions oCa^ 
lU-wiU to manldnd, though the sharp sayings wliich were sometimes prodaoed hj Us disoriml- 
natlon and riraclty, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, I am afiraid, too often remea»> 
bered with resentment. 

s When Johnson asserted so distinctly that he eoold not traoe the caoaoof Ms anHpaJhy >o 
the Scotdi, it may seem ui^ust to attribute to Idm any secret personal motive; but it Is th# 
•■enoa of pv^ndtea to bo nnoonsefons of lis oansoi and I amoonTineedflmt Johnson re c eifM 
In early life some serious ii^ury or alRront flrom the Sootch. If his penonal hlalaiy ADfaciat 
fears 1740 and 174<i were known, something would probably be found to acoonnt Itar this (■■ 
a DOW seems) absurd national aversion.-^. 

* This can nardly haye been the oaasOi Many of lBhiiian% earikst ■swoJatw iwPt Indeed 



Went, who broag|htlhoe«aHlQl«tatb«l4iD«OB MariBst, aa Br. J< 
ineh wesa flW sis, C la n ait , Mn e t wa n , eta. Bnt JdhasoBhadM^aiiiilwif 
•ontiavy.he llTed vHk thaas hi tanllar fHendiUp, dM them Mtfvw MndHssssi, an« 
Maebean ( who seems to ha^w baen tboavrlvorof hli aaritaift Meoiilba w t luu o d te 
i'^jideat tait sis w wtaMi Im 
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find that when he did risit Scotland, in the latter period of his life, 
he was fnlly sensible of all that it desenred, as I have already 
pointed ont when speaking of his "Jonrnej to the Western 
Islands." 

Next day, Satnrday, 22d March, I fonnd him still at Mrs. 
Thrale's, bnt he told me that he was to go to his own honse in the 
afternoon. He was better, bnt I perceived he was bnt an nnrnly 
patient; for Sir Lncas Pepys, who visited him, while I was with him 
said, " If you were tradable, Sir, I should prescribe for you." 

I related to him a remark which a respectable friend had made 
to me upon the then state of government, when those who had been 
long in opposition had attained to power, as it was supposed, against 
the inclination of the sovereign. ** Ton need not be uneasy,'' said 
this gentleman, " about the king. He laughs at them all; he plays 
them one against another." Johnson. " Don't think so. Sir. The 
king is as much oppressed as a man can be. If he plays them ooe 
against another, he wmt nothing." 

I had pud a visit to General Oglethorpe in the morning, and was 
told by him that Dr. Johnson saw company on Saturday evenings, 
and he would meet me at Johnson's that night. When I mentioned 
this to Johnson, not donbting that it would please him, as he had a 
great value for Oglethorpe, the fretfulness of his disease nnexpect* 
edly showed itself ; his anger suddenly kindled, and he said, with 
vehemence, ** Did not you tell him not to come f Am I to be 
kwided in this manner ?" I satisfied him that I could not divine 
that the visit would not be convenient, and that I certainly could 
not take it upon me of my own accord to forbid the general. 

I fonnd Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Williams's room, at 
tea and coffee with her and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were also both 
ill; it was a sad scene, and he was not in a very good humour. He 
said of a performance that had lately come out, " Sir, if you should 
search all the madhouses in England, you would not find ten men 
who would write so, and think it sense.'t 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe's arrival waj announced, 
a&d we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson attended him in the parloor, 
and w&o as courteous as ever. The general said he was busy read- 
ing the writera of the middle age. Johnson said they were rerv 
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enrionB. 0«Lmi«p& ** The hoow of ooomimm lav OBorped the 
power of the natioQ'a money^ and ned it tjrwBameBttf. Ck)yenimeiit 
ia now carried on by eorropt inAnenee, uistead of the inherent right 
of the kiag.^ Johnson: " Sir, the want of inherent right in the 
king occasions all tlds distarbaDce. What we dM at the rerokition 
was necessary: bat it broke onr oonstitstton.'^ ' Ooutahifc. ^ My 
hther did not think it neeesaary.'' 

On Sanday, S3d Mareh, 1 breaklhsted with Dr. Johnson, wha 
seemed mnch relieyed, haying taken opinni die night before. He 
howe?er protested against it, as a remedy that shonld be giyen with 
the utmost rriaetance, and only in extreme neeeasity. I nentioned 
how commonly it was naed in Turkey, and that therefore it conld 
not be so pernicioas as he apprehended. He grew warm, and said, 
" Turks take opium, and Ohristians take opium; but Rassel, in Ihs 
account of Aleppo, tells us, that it is as disgraceful m Turkey to 
take too much opium, as it is with us to get drunk. Sir, it is 
amazing how things are exaggerated. A gentleman was lately tell- 
ing in a company whefe-I was present, that in France ae soon as a 
man oi fSashiott marries^ ha takes an opera giri into keepng; and 
this he mentioned as a general custouL ^ Pri^, Sir,' said I, ' how 
many opera girls may there be P He answered, ' Abo«t fourscore.' 
* Well, then, Sir,' said I, * jojl see there can be no more tten fom^ 
score men of fhshion who can do this»' '^ 

Mrs. Deamoidins made tea; and she and I talked before him ^npoa 
a to|Hc which he had once bmme patiently bom me when we wove 
by ourselTcs, — his not complaining of the worid, because he wan 
not called to some great oflke, nor had attained to great wealth. 
He flew into a yiolent passion, I confess with some Justice, and com- 
aoanded us to hare done. " Nobody," said he, '' has a right to talk 
in this manner, to bring before a man his own character, and An 
ef^enls of hn life, when he does not choose it should be done. I 
never haye sought the world; the world was not to seek me. it ia 
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b nAlMl. Thfl nyolotlon wn iMeMtonr, but not a ndbifMk Sir fflarf; beoMM k ftr • 

of time tlM pvcsent royal famUj are establtoheA In Ofor ^gMUmn^ horn amrlM la tt to rwrtan 
ty eetebi a i toM thememafyof Oihocl^wMcfcnwitBMaywIybaf^bOMi S i ng tlMtegSi^ 

f 
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rather wonderftil that so moch has been done far me. All the oom- 
fdalnts which are made of the world are rn^nst. I neyer knew a 
man of merit neglected : it was generally bj his own fanlt that lie 
failed of success. A man may hide his head in a hole : he may ga 
into the country, and publish a book now and then, which nobody 
reads, and then complaiaa he ia n^leeted. There is no reason why 
any person should exert himeelf for a man who has written a good 
book : he has not written it ftr any indifiduaL I may ae well 
Biake a present to the postman who brings me a letter. When 
.patronage was limited, an author expected to tind a Meeoenas, and 
complained if he did not find one. Why should he complahi f This 
MsBcenaft has others as good as he, or others who haye got the start 
of him." BoswBLL. "But, sorely. Sir, you will allow that there are 
men of merit at the bar, who never get practice." Johnson. " Sir, 
yon are sure that practice is got ^m an opinion that the person 
employed deserves it best; so that if a man of merit at the bar docs 
not get practice, it is from error, not from injustice. He is not n&* 
glected. A horse ^hat is brought to market may not be bought^ 
though he is a very good horse : but that is from ignorance, not 
from inattention." 

There was in this discourse much novelty, ingenuity, and discrimi- 
nation, such as is seldom to be found. Yet I cannot help thinking 
that men of merit, who have no success in life, may be forgiven for 
iaofunting, if they are not allowed to eompiain. They may consider 
it as hard that their merit should not have its suitable distinction. 
Though there is uo intentional Injustice towards them on the part 
of the world, their merit not having been perceived, they may yet 
repine against fortum or fate, or by whatever name they choose to 
call the supposed mythological power of destiny. It has, however, 
occurred to me, as a consolatory thought, that men of merit should 
consider thus:-— How much harder would it be, if the same persons 
had both all the merit and all the prosperity ? Would not this be 
a miserable distribution for the D04)r dunces ? Would men of merit 
exchange their intellectual superiority, and the enjoyments arising 
from it, for external distinction and the pleasures of wealth ? If 
they would not, let them not envy others, who are poor where thej 
are rich, a oompensation which is made to them. Let them look 

Bioo.— Vol. 26—12 
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inwards and be satisfied; recollecting with conscious pride what 
YirgU says of the Cerfdus Senex, and which I hare tai anolher 
(dace,* with trnth and sincerity applied to Mr. Borke : 

M Begum nqnabftt opes animls.* 

On the subject of the right employment of wealth, Johnson ob> 
•enred, ** A man cannot make a bad ose of his money, so far as re- 
gards aodetyi if he does not hoard it ; * for if he either spends it or 
lendsitont^ society has the benefit It is in general better to spend 
money than to gi^e it away; for industry is more promoted l^ 
^lending money than by giring it away. A man who spends his 
money is snre he is doing good with it : he is not so sure when he 
gives it away. A man who spends ten thousand a year will do more 
good than a man who spends two thousand and gives away eighf 

In the eveniDg I came to him again. He was somewhat fretfal 
from his illness. A gentleman asked him whether he had been 
abroad to-day. " Don't talk so childishly,^ said he. " You may 
as well ask if I hanged myself to-day." I mentioned politics. 
Johnson. '' Sir, I'd as soon have a man to break my bones as talk 
to me of public affairs, internal or external. I have lived to see 
things all as bad as they can be." 

Having mentioned his Mend the second Lord Southwell, he said, 
** Lord Southwell was the highest-bred man without insolence, that 
I ever was in company with ; the most quaUHed I ever saw. Lord 
Orrery was not dignified ; Lord Chesterfield was, but he was inso- 
lent. Lord ********* • is a man of coarse manners, but a man of 
abilities and information. I don't say he is a man I would set at 
the head of a nation, though perhaps be inay be as good as the next 
prime minister that comes ; but he is a man to be at the head of a 
club, — I don't say our club, — ^for there's no such club." Boswell. 
** But, Sir, was he not a factious man ?" Johnson. '* yes, Sir, 
as factious a fellow as could be found ; one who was for sinking os 



> Lett«r to the People of Sootland against the Attempt to dimlnbh the Number of IIm 
Ulrdi of Sewion, 1786. 

* This sorely Is too broadly stated : sodety Is injured when money Is spent, as in the east 
fUEffaUUf Duke of Orleans, in profligacy or eorruptionf or in exciting political sedMon.— CL 

* atelbarae, the second lari, afterwards flnt Marquis of Lansdovnei— C 



all Into tbe nob.'' Boswkll. '' How then, Sir, did he geimtofeTovr 
with the king f ^ Johnson. '' Becansey Sir, I rappose he promised 
the king to do whatever the king pleased.'' 

He saidy *' Goldsmith's blondering speech to Lord Shdbnme 
which has been so often mentioned, and which he really did makt 
to him, was only a blander in emphasis : — 'I wonder they eall yoor 
lordship Ualagrida^ for Malagrida was a Tory good man ;' — meant, 
I w(Nider Uiey should use Maia^ridA as a term of reproach** 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, by means of 
ime of his friends, a proof that his talents, as well as his obliging 
senrice to authors, were ready as eyer. He had reyised " The Yil« 
lage," an admirable poem, by the Beyerend Mr. Grabbe. Its senti« 
ments as to the false notions of rustic happiness and rustic yirtue 
were qnite congenial with his own ; and he had taken the trouble 
not only to suggest slight corrections and yariations, but to furnish 
some lines when he thought he could giye the writer'iEi meaning bet- 
ter than in the words of the manuscript.' 

LimR480. TO SIB JOSHXTA RETNOLDa 

••MudklilTSS. 

'*SiK, — I hare sent yon back Mr. Orabbe*B poem, which I read with great 
delight. It is origmal, ▼igorons, and elegant. 

** The alterations which I have made I do not require him to adopt, for my 
Hnefl are, perhaps, not often better than his own ; but he may tal^e mine and 
his own together, and perhaps between them produce something better than 

1 I riiaU ffisn an fawtaoM, markfng the orlgiiial by Ronuui, and Johnwm^ MibtllliitlQB Is 

**Iii ftJrer scenes, where peaceftil pleasures spring, 
ntyniB, the pride of Mantaan swains might ring; 
Bat ebarm*d by him, or smitten with his Ti<nn, 
Shall modem poets court the Mantaan mnset 
fh>m tmth and nature shall we widely stray, 
Wh«rt fancy leads, or yii^^ led the way? 

Otk Mtneio*B ftonJfcs, in Onaar'e houHteoui rHgn^ 
^ TUyrus Jbund ths golden age etgain. 
Must sleepy horde the fiatt^rUtg dream prolong^ 
Mechanie eohoee qf the Mantuan song t 
Prom tmth and nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where fancy lectds the feay f ** 

BWe w« flni UkOBmanS poetical and critical powers nndlmlnished. I mast however tlwwii^ 
that the aids he gare to this poem, as to **The TraTeller," and ** Deserted yillage ** of €Mfr 
' Bltliv were so smaU as hy ■• means to Inapalr the distingaMied merft of the auftor. 
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«ltfaer. He to not to think bis copy wantonly deflMod. A wet tpange wfll 
WMh all the red lines away, and leaTe the page dear. 

** His dedication will be least liked. It were better to oontract It Into aahorl 
^Hrightly address. I do not donbt Mr. Orabbe*a aoooeaa. I am, Sk, Ao. 

**8am. Johibov.* 

On Sunday, March 80, 1 fonnd him at home in the erening, and 
had the pleasure to meet with Dr. Brocklesbj, whose reading, and 
knowledge of life, and good spirits, supply him with a neyer-failing 
source of conversation. He mentioned a respectable gentleman, who 
became extremely penurious near the close of his life. Johnson said 
there must hare been a degree of madness about him. " Not at all, 
Sir,'' said Dr. Brocklesby, *' his judgment was entire.'' Unluckily, 
howerer, he mentioned that although he had a fortune of twenty- 
seven thousand pounds, he denied himself many comforts, from an 
apprehension that he could not afford them. '' Nay, Sir," cried 
Johnson, " when the judgment is so disturbed that a man cannot 
count, that is pretty well." 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson's sayings, without the formal- 
ity of dates, as they have no reference to any particular time or place. 

** The more a man extends and varies his acquaintance the better." 
This, however, was meant with a just restriction ; for he on another 
occasion said to me, '' Sir, a man may be so much of everything, 
that be is nothing of anything." 

" Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong ; for it does not 
make them live better, but only makes them idler, and idleness 
is a very bad thing for human nature." 

'' It is a very good custom to keep a journal for a man's own use ; 
he may write upon a card a day all that is necessary to be written, 
after he has had experience of life. At first there is a great deal to 
be written because there is a great deal of novelty ; but when once 
a man has settled his opinions, there is seldom much to be set 
down." 

** There is nothing wonderful in the Journal * which we see Swiff 

> la his life of Swm, be fhu ipMln of tlilt Jmmal : **In the midgt of his power mad W§ 
poBtlM, be kept a Joarnel of his Ttette, bis walki, bis latenriewt witb mliiieten, eal qoarrali 
with blfl Mrraot, and tranmlited it to Mn. Johuoii and Mn. Dingl^, to wbom he teew that 
wbaterer befeU Urn wee Intimtlm, and bo aeooimt ooald be too ntaivte. Whether then 



kept in London, for it contains slight topfes, and it might soon be 
written." 

I praised the accuracy of an acconnt-book of a lady whom I 
mentioned. Johnsof. '' Keeping accounts, Sir, is of no use when 
a man is spending his own money, and has nobody to whom he is 
to account Ton wont eat less beef to-day, because you have 
written down what it eost yesterday.'' I mentioned another lady 
who thought as he did, so that her husband could not get her to 
keep an account of the expense of the fomily, as she thought it 
enough that she never exceeded the sum allowed her. Johnson. 
" Sir, it is fit she should keep an account, because her husband 
wishes it ; but I do not see its use." I maintained that keeping an 
account has this advantage, that it satisfies a man that his money 
has not been lost or stolen, which he might sometimes be apt to 
imagine, were there no written state of his expense ; and, besides, 
a calculation of economy, so as not to exceed one's income, cannot 
be made without a view of the diffSerent articles in figures, that one 
may see how to retrench in some particulars less necessary than 
others. This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose narratives, which 
abounded in curious and interesting topics, were unhappily found to 
be very fabulous ; I mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said to me, 
" Suppose we believe one half of what he tells." Johnson. " Ay ; 
but we don't know which half to believe. By his lying we lose not 
only our reverence for him, but all comfort in his conversation." 
BoswBLL. "May we not take it as amusing^ fiction." Johnson. 
" Sir, the misfortune is, that you will insensibly believe as much of 
it as you incline to believe." 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding their congeniality in poli- 
ties, he never was acquainted with a late eminent noble judge, 
whom I have heard speak of him as a writer with great respect. 

dhinial tifflet were properly expeeed to ejres wUoh had aerer reoefred any pleasure from tiM 
dean, may be reasonably doubted : they have, howeyer, some odd attraetions—the reader 
indlftg frequent mention of names wMeh he has been used to eonslder as fanportant, goes on 
ki hope of Infonnatioo ; and, as there Is nothing to IMIgne attention. If he Is disappointed, he 
«B hardly oomplaln.** It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to find, but does 
flni, te tUs rmj eatertainteg JovhimI, nneh eoiloQS Inftnnatlon, respeeting penona and 
fhtaigs, which he will In rain seek far in other books of the same peifed.— M. 

12* 
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Johnson, I know not apon what degree of inTestigi^^on, entertained 
no exalted opinion of his lordship's intellectual character. Talking 
of him to me one day, he said, ** It is wonderful, Sir, with how little 
real superiority of mind men can make an eminent figure in public 
Ufe." He expressed himself to the same purpose concerning another 
law-lord, who, it seems, once took a fancy to associate with the 
wits of London ; but with so little success, that Foote said, " What 
can he mean by coming among ns ? He is not only dull himself, 
but the cause of dulness in others." Trying him by the test of his 
colloquial powers, Johnson had found him yery defectiye. He once 
said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, " This man now has been ten years 
about town, and has made nothing of it ;" meaning as a companion.' 
He said to me, '' I neyer heard anything from him in company that 
was at all striking ; and depend upon it, Sir, it is when you come 
close to a man in conyersation, that you discoyer what his real 
abilities are : to make a speech in a public assembly is a knack. 
Now, I honour Thurlow, Sur ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly 
puts his mind to yours." 

After repeating to him some of his pointed, liyely sayings, I said, 
** It is a pity. Sir, yon don't always remember your own good 
things, that you may haye a laugh when you will." Johnson. 
'* Nay, Sir, it is better that L forget them, that I may be reminded 
of them, and haye a laugh on then: being brought to my recollec- 
tion." 

When I recalled to him his haying said, as we saOed up Lochlo- 
mond, " That if he wore anything fine, it should be very fine ;" I 
obseryed that all his thoughts were upon a great scale. Johnson. 
''Depend upon it, Sir, eyery man will haye as fine a thing as he can 
get ; as large a diamond for his ring." Boswell. '' Pardon me, 
Sir : a man of a narrow mind will not think of it ; a slight trinket 
will satisfy him: 

* Kee snlfem queat mijoris pondera gemnuB.' * 

* Kaowliiff M weU at I do what pntUton mUI atefaiMe of oratory Ua lordililp eaa dliplBy; 
I oauioi but anapoet that Ua onfiaTorable appearanoo in a aoolal clrele, iHiioh draw loeh ad^ 
■Adroraloiia npon Um, mnat bo owing to * eold affaotatlon of oonaoqnanoa^ from 
toaarradandatlft . If It bo ao, and ho might bo an afraoaMo mm If ho vooM, «• 
tony that lie mlaaaa Ua afaik 
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I told him I shoald send him some '' EssajB ^ which I had written, 
which I hoped he would be so good as to read, and pick oat the 
geod ones. Johksok. " Nay, Sir, send me only the good ones . 
don't make me pick them." 

I heard him once say, "Though the proverb *Nulhm numen 
Mbest, si sit frudemtia^^ does not always prove true, we may be ce^ 
tain of the conrerse of it, NuUwn nwnun adest, si sU imprudetUiaV* 

Once, when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, and asked his com- 
mands, he said, '' Tell Dr. Harington that I wish he would publish 
another volume of the ' Nuga Antique ;" it is a very pretty book.''* 
Mr. Seward seconded this wish, and recommended to Dr. Harington 
to dedicate it to Johnson, and take for his motto what GatnUns 
says to Cornelius Nepos : 

•• namqae tu aolebaa 

Meas eaae aliqaid putare HUOAa** 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of feeling, the fol- 
lowing circumstance may be mentioned : One evening, when we 
were in the street together, and I told him I was going to sup at 
Mr. Beauclerk's, he said, '' I'll go with you." After having walked 
part of the way, seeming to recollect something, he suddenly 
stopped and said, '' I cannot go, — but I do not love Beauclerk the 
few." 

On the frame of his portrait Mr. Beauclerk had inscribed 
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Ingenimn ingeu 



Inculto latet hoc sub corpore." 
After Mr. Beauclerk's death, when it became Mr. Langton's pro- 

> they are to be found, under ttie titto of ** Tli« HTpoefaondriAck,** in Uie London Magi^ 
iIm tnm 1775 to 1784.— 0. 

* Mra. PioBsl gives a more d awlca l renlon of Joluiion*e rariaUon : I/fMum numen adem 
miHtprudenUa. 

s It lias since appeared.— B. Though the MSS., of which this worlc was composed, had 
iceeended to Dr. Harington, the work was not edited by him, but by the EoTerend Henry 
Harington, M.A — Mabklavb. 

* A new and greatly improred edition of this very eorlous collection was pabUshed by 
Mr. Park, In 1804^ in two Tolumes octavo. In this edition the letters are chronologleal|f 
arranged and the account of the bishops, which was formerly printed from a very eormpl 
eopy, is taken from Sir John Harrington's original manuscript, which he presented to Heniy, 
Prince of Wales, and is now in the royal library in tt • Museam.— M. 
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pertj, he made the inscription be defibced. Johnson said com- 
pliioently, ** It was kind in yon to take it off f and then, after a 
short panse, added, ** and not nnkind in him to pnt it on." 

He said, '' How few of his friends' houses wonld a man choose to 
be at when he is sick !" He mentioned one or two. I recollect 
only Thrale's. 

He obserred, '' There is a wicked inclination in most people to 
suppose an old man decayed in his intellects. If a young or 
middle-aged man, when leading a company, does not recollect 
where he laid his hat, it is nothing ; but if the same inattention is 
discovered in an old man, people will shrug up their shoulders, and 
say, ' His memory is going.' " 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings which every- 
body repeats, but nobody knows where to find, such as Quos Dbus 
mUt perdere, prius demtrUcU ; he told me that he was once offered ten 
guineas to point out from whence Semd insamoimus omnes was 
taken. He could not do it ; but many years afterwards met with 
it by chance in Johannes BapHsia Mantucunns. 

I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an eloquent argu- 
ment, in which he maintained that the situation of Prince of Wales 
was the happiest of any person's in the kingdom, even beyond that 
of the sovereign. I recollect only — the enjoyment of hope — ^the 
high superiority of rank, without the anxious cares of government—^ 
and a great degree of power, both from natural influence wisely 
used, and from the sanguine expectations of those who look forward 
to the chance of future favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to me the following par« 
ticulars : 

Johnson thought the poems published as translations from Ossian 
had so little merit, that he said, " Sir, a man might write such stuff 
for ever, if he would aba/ndon his mind to it." 

He said, ''A man should pass a part of his time with the laughers, 
by which means anything ridiculous or particular about him might 
be presented to his view, and corrected." I observed, he must have 
been a bold laugher who would have ventured to tell Dr. Johnsoa 
of any of his peculiarities.' 

> I am happy, bowerer, to menttoD a pleasing liutance of bit iBdiiriiig with graat g«Dtl* 



*^** ^^ Johnson's ooNYiBSAnoN. 211 

Having obserred the vain ostentations importance of many people 
in quoting the authority of dukes and lords, as having been in theit 
company, he said, he went to the other extreme, and did not 
mention his authority when he should have done it, had it not been 
that of a duke or a lord. 

Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson that he wished for some 
additional members to the Literary Club, to give it an agreeable 
fariety ; ** for," said he, " there can now be nothing new among 
us : we have travelled over one another's minds." Johnson seemed 
a little angry, and said, " Sir, you have not travelled over my mind, 
I promise you." Sir Joshua, however, thought Goldsmith right ; 
observing, that " when people have lived a great deal together, 
they know what eaich of them will say on every subject. A new 
understanding, therefore, is desirable ; because though it may only 
furnish the same sense upon a question which would have been fur- 
nished by those with whom we are accustomed to live, yet this sense 
will have a different colouring ; and colouring is of much effect in 
everything else as well as in painting." 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant rule to talk as 
well as he could, both as to sentiment and expression ; by which 
means, what had been originally effort became familiar and easy. 
The consequence of this, Sir Joshua observed, was, that his common 
conversation in all companies was such as to secure him universal 
attention, as something above the usual colloquial style was 
expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company, when another 
mode was necessary, in order to investigate truth, he could descend 
to a language intelligible to the meanest capacity. An instance of 
this was witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were present 
at an examination of a little blackguard boy, by Mr. Saunders 
Welch, the late Westminster justice. Welch, who imagined that he 
was exalting himself in Dr. Johnson's eyes by using big words, spoke 
m a manner that was utterly unintelligible to the boy ; Dr. Johnson, 



to hetr one of bto most itriking partlcnlarltloi polntod oat : Mm Hunter, a nioce of hb 
friend, Chrbtopher Smart, when a rerj yoong girl, ttmek by hb extraordinary mc/tiom, said 
lo him, **Pniy, Dr. Johnson, why do yon make sneh strange gestures r* ** Fror. bad habit," 
he replied : ** do yon, my dear, take eare to guard agslnst bad habito.*' This 1 was told oy 
the young lady's brother at Margate. 
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perceifing it, addressed himself to the boj, and changed the 
pompons phraseology into coUoqnial language. Sir Joshna Rey- 
nolds, who was mnch amnsed by this proceeding, which seemed a 
idnd of rerersing of what might have been expected from the two 
men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as they walked away by 
themselves. Johnson said, that it was continually the case ; and 
that he was always obliged to translaU the justice's swelling diction 
'smiling), so as that his meaning might be understood by the Yulgar, 
from whom information was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him, that he had talked above the 
capacity of some people with whom they had been in company 
together. " No matter, Sir," said Johnson ; they consider it as a 
compliment to be talked to as if they were wiser than they are. So 
true is this, Sir, that Baxter made it a rule in every sermon that 
he preached to say something that was above the capacity of his 
audience." * 

Johnson's dexterity in retort, when he seemed to be driven to an 
extremity by bis adversary, was rery remarkable. Of his power, 
in this respect, our common friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, has 
been pleased to furnish me with an eminent instance. However 
unfavourable to Scotland, he uniformly gave liberal praise to 
George Buchanan, as a writer. In a conversation concerning the 
literary merits of the two countries, in which Buchanan was intro- 
duced, a Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he should have 
an undoubted triumph over him, exclaimed, "Ah, Dr. Johnson, 
what would you have said of Buchanan had he been an Englishman f 
" Why, Sir,", said Johnson after a little pause, " I should not have 
said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman^ what I will now say 
of him as Scotchmam, — that he was the only man of genius his coun- 
try ever produced." • 

1 The Jnstnew of tUs remark is confirmed by the following story, for wUch I am indebUi 
to Lord Eliot : — A country parson who was remarkable for quoting scraps of Latin In Uf 
sermons, having died, one of his parishioners was asked bow he Bked bis socoessor ; ** He Is a 
very good preacher," was his answer, ^ but no Zatiner.**— B. 

3 This prompt and sarcastic retort may not unaptly be con4>ared wltk Sir Houy Wottoa^ 
celebrated answer to a priest in Italy, who asked him—** Where was your raliglAn to be foaad 
before Luther ?" ** My religion was to be found then where yours is luA to be foond now, ki 
the written word of God.** But Johnson's admirable r^ly has a sharper edge, and perhaps 
more ingenuity than that of Wottca.— M. In Seldcn*8 TdbU TcUk we baye the foUowliV 



And this brings to my recollection another instance of the same 
natore. I once reminded him that when Dr. Adam Smith was ex- 
patiating on the beauty of Glasgow, he had cnt him short by say- 
ing, '* Pray, Sir, have yon ever seen Brentford V and I took the 
liberty to add, ** My dear Sir, snrely that was skoddngP ** Why 
then. Sir," he replied, " tou have never seen Brentford." 

Thongh his nsnal phrase for conversation was talk yet he made a 
distinction ; for when he once told me that he dined the day before 
at a friend's house, with " a very pretty company ; and I asked him 
if there was good conversation, he answered, ** No, Sir ; we had talk 
tnough, but no conversation ; there was nothing discussed.^ 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in London, he imputed it in 
% considerable degree to their spirit of nationality. ** You know. 
Sir," said he, " that no Scotchman publishes a book, or has a play 
brought upon the stage, but there are five hundred people ready to 
applaud him." 

He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Bnmey's elegant and enter- 
taining Travels, and told Mr. Seward that he had them in bis eye 
when writing his " Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland." 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he a£fected by pathetic 
poetry, that, when he was reading Dr. Beattie's ** Hermit," in my 
presence, it brought tears into his eyes/ 

jtC disapproved much of mingling real facts with fiction. On this 
iiccount he censured a book entitled " Love and Madness." * 

Mr. Hoole told him he was born in Moorfields, and had received 
part of his early instruction in Orub Street. " Sir," said Johnson, 
smiling, " you have been regularly educated." Having asked who 
was his instructor, and Mr. Hoole having answered, " My uncle, Sir, 
who was a tailor ;" Johnson recollecting himself, said, " Sir, I 
knew him ; we called him the mdaphysuxU tatlor. He was of a club 
in Old Street, with me and Oeorge Psalmanazer, and some others : 
but pray. Sir, was he a good tailor 7" Mr. Hoole having answered 
that he believed he was too mathematical, and used to draw squares 

oiore witty reply made to tide nme queeWon : ** Where wee America an hundred or eiz-eeore 
yean ago?**— MARkLASo. 

1 The partteolar passage which excited tUa ftrong emotion was^ at I have heard fren Bf 
fctlier, the foartb stansa, ** TIs night,** Ac.^J. Boawmx Jno. 

a ▲ kind of noTd foonded en the atorj of ab, tteocman ana iOu JKaj.- 
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ud triangles on his shopboard, so that he did not excel in the cat 
of a coat» — '' I am sorrj for it/' said Johnson, ** for I wonki haye 
every man to be master of his own bosiness/' 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole, as brother 
authors, he often said, *' Let yon and I, Sir, go together, and 'eat a 
beef-steak in Grub Street.'' 

Sir William Chambers, that great architect, whose works show a 
sublimity of genins, and who is esteemed by all who knew him, for 
his social, hospitable, and generous qualities, submitted the mann- 
script of his "Chinese Architecture" to Dr. Johnson's pernsaL 
Johnson was much pleased with it, and said, '' It wants no additton 
nor correction, but a few lines of introduction f which he ftimished, 
and Sir William adopted.* 

He said to Sir William Scott, " The age is running mad after in- 
noration ; and all the business of the world is to be done in a new 
way ; men are to be hanged in a new way ; Tyburn itself is not 
safe from the fiiry of innovation." It haying been argued that this 
was an improTcment, — "No, Sir," said he, eagerly, '' it is n^ an im- 
proyement ; they object, that the old method drew together a num- 
ber of spectators. Sir, executions are intended to draw spectators. 
If they do not draw spectators, they do not answer their purpose. 
The old method was most satisfactory to all parties ; the public was 
gratified by a procession ; the criminal was supported by it. Wh> 
is all this to be swept away V I perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson 
upon this head, and am persuaded that executions now, the solemn 
procession being discontinued, have not nearly the effect which they 



1 Hie Hon. Horaee Walpote, now larl of Ozftird, thai bom testfanonjr to tUt genttoniHi^ 
merW m a writer : **lfr. CSiainb«rB*B * TrofttiM on OItU Arobltoctare* to the ocuMt aanalblt 
book, and the most exempt from pr^ndlces, that ever was written on that science.'*— Prefaoo 
to Anecdot&$ qfPaintinff in EnglamA, The Introdnctory Hnes are these : 

** It is difBcnlt to ayoid praising too little or too mach. The boundless panegjrries wfakh 
baTe been laTished apon ttie Chinese learning, polley, and arts, riiow with what power noveilf 
attracts regard, and how naturally esteem swells Into admiration. I am far from derfring to 
be nambered among the ezaggerators of Chinese excellence. I consider them as great, er 
wise, only in comparison with the nations that sorroond them ; and have no intention to place 
them in competition either with the ancients or with the modems of this part of the world ; 
yet they must be allowed to claim our notice as a distinct and very singular race of men; af 
the inhabitants of a region dlrlded by its situation from all drlUsed countries, who bay* 
their own manners, and inyented their own artl^ wttboat the airfstance of exampla.* 
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formeriy had. Magistrates, both in Londoii and danrhere, iHi?e, 1 
am afraid, in this had too mach regard to their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hard, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson said to a fKend,--* 
" Hard, Sir, is one of a set (tf men who accoimt for everything sjsi 
tematically; for instance, it has been a fiuihion to wear seaiM 
breeches ; these men wonld tell yon, that according to causes and 
effects, no other wear could at that time have been chosen.** He, 
hbweyer, said of him at another time to the same gentleman, ** Hard^ 
Sir, is a man whose acquaintance is a raluable acquisition." 

That learned and ingenious prelate, it is well known, published at 
one period of his life " Moral and Political Dialogues," with a wo- 
fnlly Whiggish cast. Afterwards, his lordship haring thought bet* 
ter, came to see his error, and republished the work with a more 
constitutional spirit. Johnson, however, was unwilling to allow him 
full credit for his political conyersion. I remember when his lord- 
ship declined the honour of being ardibishop of Canterbury, John- 
son said, '' I am glad he did not go to Lambeth ; for, after all, I 
fear he is a Whig in his heart." 

Johnscm's attention to precisioii and clearness in expression was 
Tery remarkable. He disapproved of a parenthesis ; and I believe 
in all his voluminous writings, not half a dozen of them will be 
found. He never used the phrases the former and the latter ^ having 
observed, that they often occasioned obscurity ; he therefore con- 
trived to construct his sentences so as not to have occasion for them, 
and would even rather repeat the same words, in order to avoid 
them. Nothing is more common than to mistake surnames, when we 
hear them carelessly uttered for the first time. To prevent this, he 
used not only to pronounce them slowly and distinctly, but to take 
the trouble of spelling them ; a practice which I have often foUowed, 
and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that not only did 
he pare his nails to the quick, but scri&ped the joints of his fingers 
with a penknife, till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature was remarkably 
exemplified in Johnson. His liberality in giving his money to per- 
sons in distress was ^extraordinary. Tet there larked about him a 
propensity to paltry saving. One day I owned to him, that " I was 
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ooesdonally troubled with a fit of ma/rraumeu/' ** Why, Sir," said 
he, ''so am I. Bwi Ido not tdl ii/' He has now and then bor- 
rowed a shilling of me ; and when I asked him for it again, seemed 
to be rather ont of hnmonr. A droll little circomstance once 
occurred ; as if he meant to reprimand my minate exactness as a 
creditor, he thns addressed me : — ** Boswell, hud me sixpence — nei 
to he repaid/' 

This great man's attention to small things was very remarkable. 
As an instance of it, he one day said to me, *' Sir, when yon get sil- 
Ter in change for a guinea, look carefully at it ; you may find some 
curious piece of coin." 

Though a stem tme-bom EfigUskima/n, and fully prejudiced against 
all other nations, he had discernment enough to see, and candour 
enough to censure, the cold reserre too common among Englishmen 
towards strangers : " Sir," said he, " two men of any other nation 
who are shown into a room together, at a house where they are 
both yisitors, will immediately find some con?ersation. But two 
Englishmen will probably go each to a different window, and remain 
in obstinate silence. Sir, we as yet do not enough understand the 
common rights of humanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good deal with the 
Earl of Shelbume, now Marquis of Lansdown, as he doubtless could 
not but have a due value for that nobleman's activity of mind, and 
uncommon acquisitions of important knowledge, however much he 
might disapprove of other parts of his lordship's character, which 
were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Esq, author of the very ingenious '' Essay on 
the Character of FalstaiT," * being a particular fHend of his lordship, 
had once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson a day or two at 
Wycombe, when its lord was absent, and by him I have been 
favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson's candour. Mr. Mo^ 
gann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson 
would not give up, though he had the wrong side ; and, in shorty 



> JokiiMDb«lBffMk«dUi«plirimi orttlil«wj,aanr«r«d,*«Wlgr,8b,w«rfUdl tev* Iki 
jiftD come forth again ; and tm be bai prared falitairio b« no eoward, be may proTe lafo U 
fee a very good cbaraeter.** 
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both kept the Md. Neit nomiog, when they met in Ae break- 
bstiDg-room, Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. Morgann thus: '*8ir, I 
hA?e been thinking <mi our diqMite Inat night-->l^ wbtv tii lAt 

The other was as follows : Johnson, for sport perhaps, or tnm 
the spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had 
merit as a writer. Mr. Morgann argned with him directly, in yain. 
At length he had recourse to this derice. '' Pray, Sir," said he, 
'* whether do yon reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet V John- 
son at once felt himself roused ; and answered, ^* Sir, there is no 
settling the point of precedency between a lonse and a flea.'' 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself in 
company, he sud to me, " Boswell, yon often yaunt so much as to 
proToke ridicule. Ton put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with bis back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him. ' Do you know. Sir, who I am T * No, Sir,' 
said the other, ' I haye not that adyantage.' ' Sir,' said he, ' I am 
the gnat Twalmley, who inyented the New Floodgate Iron."" 
The Bishop of Killaloe, on my repeating the story to him, defended 
Twalmley, by obserying that he was entitled to the epithet of 
greai ; for Virgil in his group of worthies in the Elysian fields- 
Hie manii8 ob patriam pugnando vulnera pasai, etc 

men&ons 

Ittventas aot qui ritam exocduere per artes. 

* 

He was pleased to say to me one morning when we were left 
alone in his study, '' Boswell, I think I am easier with you than 
with almost anybody." 

He would not allow Mr. Dayid Hume any credit for his political 
principles, though similar to his own ; saying of him, '' Sir, he was 
a Tory by chance." 

His acute obseryation of human life made him remark, " Sir, 
there is nothing by ^hich a man exasperates most people more 
than by displaying a superior ability of brilliancy in conyersation. 

1 Wkat llM gr^ai Twalml«]r was to prood «# lliftaf tDFooMd WMfiMlilvr flwrt aor iMi 

•han a kind of box-iron for smoothing linca. 
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Thej seem pleased at the time ; bat thrir en?y makes them curse 

him at their hearts/' 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear that the great 

Dr. Johnson conld amnse himself with so slight and playfhl a species 

of composition as a ehao'ade. I have recoyered one which he madi 

on Dr. Barnard, now Lord Bishop of Killaloe ; who has been pleased 

for many years to treat me with so mach intimacy and social ease, 

that I may presume to call him not only my right reyerend, bnt my 

yery dear friend. I therefore with pecnliar pleasare giye to the 

world a just and elegant compliment thus paid to his lordship by 

Johnson. 

CHARADK. 

** Ujfini flhuti out thieyes from your houe or your nMMl, 

My 9$e(md expresses a Syrian perfvme. 

My whole is a man in whose oonyerse is shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard.** 

• 

Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq., if he had read 
the Spanish translation of Sallnst, said to be written by a prince of 
Spain, with the assistance of his tutor, who is professedly the 
antbor of a treatise annexed, on the Phoenician language. 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work, particularly as he thought 
the translator understood his author better than is commonly the 
ease with translators ; but said, he was disappointed in the purpose 
for which he borrowed the book ; to see whether a Spaniard could 
be better furnished with inscriptions from .monuments, coins, or 
other antiquities, which he might more probably find on a coast so 
immediately opposite to Carthage, than the antiquaries of any other 
countries. Johnson. '' I am yery sorry you were not gratified in 
your expectations." CAMBRinos. " The language would haye been 
of little use, as there is no history existing in that tongue to balance 
the partial accounts which the Roman writers haye left ns.'' 
Johnson. " No, Sir. They haye not been parHal, they haye told 
their own story without shame or regard to equitable treatment of 
their injured enemy ; they had no compunction, no feeling for • 
Carthaginian. Why, Sir, they would neyer haye borne VirgU's 
description of Eneas's treatment of Dido, if she had not been a 
Oartha^nian.'' 
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I gratefoUj acknowledge this and other commnnications fhnn 
Mr. Cambridge, whom, if a beantifal villa on the banks of the 
Thames, a few miles distant from London, a nnmerons and excellent 
library, which he accnrately knows and reads, a choice collection of 
pictures, which he understands and relishes, anf easy fortune, an 
amiable fEunily, an eztensiTc circle of friends and acquaintance, dis- 
tinguished by rank, fashion, and genius, a literary fame, yarioui^ 
elegant, and still increasing, colloquial talents rarely to be found, 
and, with all these means of happiness,' enjoying, when well.adyanced 
in years, health and vigour of body, serenity and animation of 
mind, do not entitle to be addressed fortwnait mux I I know not 
to whom, in any i^, that expression could with propriety hare 
been. used. Long may he liye to hear and to feel it I ' 

Johnson's loye of litlde children, which he discovered upon all occa- 
sions, calling them " pretty dears/' and giving them sweetmeats, 
was an undoubted proof of the real humanity and gentleness of his 
disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and serious concern, not 
only for their comfort in this world, but their happiness in the 
next, was another unquestionable evidence of what alli who were 
intimately acquainted with him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just, under this head, to omit the fondness which 
he showed for animals which he had taken under his protection. I 
never shall forget the indulgence with which he treated Hodge, his 
cat ; for whom he himself used to go out and buy ojrsters, lest the 
servants, having that trouble, should take a dislike to the poor 
creature. I am, unluckily, one of those who have an antipathy to a 
cat, so that I am uneasy when in the room with one ; and I own I 
frequently suffered a good deal fiK>m the presence of this same 
Hodge. I recollect him one day scrambling up Dr. Johnson's 
breast, apparently with much satisfaction, while my friend, smiling 
and half-whistling, rubbed down his back^.and pulled him by the 
tail ; and when I observed he was a fine cat, saying, ** Why, yea, 
Sir, but I have had cats whom I liked better than this f and then, 

> Mr. OMnbridft q^Jaygd afl the Uiwliigi here cnMBwattd tor many yiiwi aftor ttJi pM* 
Mge was written. He died at his seat near Twiekenham, Sept. 17, 180S, in his eli^y-sfacth 
fear— M. 
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as «if percemng Hodge to be oat of connteiia&oe, adding, " Bnt he 
is a yerj fine cat, a very fine cat indeed.'' 

This reminds me of the Indicrons acooant which he gaye Mr. 
Langton of the despicable state of a yoang gentleman of good 
family. ''Sir, ^en I heard of him last, he was mnning about 
town shooting cats." And then, in a sort of kindly reverie, he be- 
thonght himself of his own fayonrite cat, and said, ** But Hodge 
riian't be shot ; no, no, Hodge shall not be shot.'' 

He thought Mf. Beanclerlrmade a shrewd and a jndicions remark 
to Mr. Langton, who, after haying been for the first time in com- 
pany with a well-known wit about town, was warmly admiring and 
praising him, — ** See him again," said Beauclerk. 

His respect for the hierarchy, and particularly the dignitaries of 
the chnrch, has been more than once exhibited in the course of this 
work. Mr. Seward saw him presented to the Archbishop of York, 
and described his haw to am Archbishop as such a studied elabora- 
tion of homage, such an extension of limb, such a flexion of body, 
as have seldom or eyer been equalled. 

I cannot help mentioning with much regret, that by my own 
negligence I lost an opportunity of haying the history of my family 
firom its founder, Thomas Boswell, in 1504, recorded and illustrated 
by Johnson's pen. Such was his goodness to me, that when I pre- 
sumed to solicit him for so great a fayour, he was pleased to say, 
" Let me haye all the materials you can collect, and I wUl do it 
both in Latin and English ; then let it be printed, and copies of it 
be deposited in yarious places for security and preseryation." I can 
now only do the best I can to make up for this loss, keeping my 
great master steadily in yiew. Family histories, like the imagimi$ 
majorum of the ancients, excite to yirtue ; and I wish that they 
who really have blood, would be more careful to trace and ascer- 
tain its course. Some haye affected to laugh at the history of the 
house of Tyery :' it would be well if many others would transmit 
their pedigrees to posterity, with the same accuracy and generous 
ieal with which the noble lord who compiled that work has honoured 
and perpetuated his ancestry. 
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On Thursdaj, April 10, I introdaced to him, at his hoase in Bolt 
Coart, the Honoarable and Beyerend William Staart/ son of the Ear] 
of Bate ; a gentleman tmly worthy of being knovrn to Johnson ; 
being, with all the advantages of high birth, learning, trarel, and 
elegant manners, an exemplary parish priest in every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the tonr which Johnson 
and I had made to the Hebrides was mentioned. Johnson. '* I got 
an acquisition of more ideas by it than by anything that I remem? 
ber. I saw quite a different system of life." Boswbll. ** Ton 
wonld not like to make the same journey again V' Johnson. " Why 
no, Sir ; not the same : it is a tale told. Granna, an Italian critiOi 
observes, that every man desires to see that of which he has read ; 
but no man desires to read an account of what he has seen : so much 
does description fall short of reality. Description only excites curi- 
osity ; seeing satisfies it. Other people may go and see the Heb- 
rides." Boswell. "I should wish to go and see some country 
totally different from what I have been used to ; such as Turkey, 
where religion and everything else are different." Johnson. ** Yes, 
Sir ; there are two objects of curiosity, — ^the Ohristian world, and 
the Mahometan world. All the rest may be considered as barbar- 
ous." Boswell. " Pray, Sir, is the * Turkish Spy* a genuine book ?" 
Johnson. '' No, Sir. Mrs. Mauley, in her life, says, that her father 
wrote the first two volumes : and in another book, ' Dunton's Life 
and Errors,' * we find that the rest was written by one Sault, at 
two guineas a sheet, under the direction of Dr. Midgeley."  

Boswell. " This has been a very factious reign, owing to the too 
great indulgence of government." Johnson. "/ think po, Sir. 
What at first was lenity, grew timidity. Tet this is reasoning i 

' At tb«t time yle«r of Loton, in BedlbrdaUrci, wh«re he Hved for some jeara, and fUQf 
merited the character i^ren of him In the text; he was afterwards Lord Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of Ireland.— M. And died May, 1882, hi a yery strange way, haying 
had poison, bj mistake for medicine, administered to him by the hand of his lady.— 0. 

* A work which contains yarlons biographical memoranda not to be found elaewhere. It 
was reprinted, in two yolnmee, with additional notes by Mr. Nichols, in 1818. 

> *- The ^Turkish Spy ** was pretended to baye been written originally In Arabic ; l^om Ara> 
bie translated into Italian, and thence into English. The real author o' the work, which wae 
In fact, originally written in Italian, was I. P. Marana, a Oenoese, who died at Paris in 1098' 
John Dunton, in his life, says, that '* Mr. WHUam Bradthaw receiyed flrmn Dr. Ifldgel^ 
forty shillings a sheet for writing part of the * Torklih Spy ;' bnt I do not And that IM mf^. 
vfaere mentions ScmU as engaged In that wmIl**— M. 
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jposkriorij and may not be jnst. Supposing a few had at first been 
punished, I belieye faction would haye been crushed ; but it might 
have been said, that it was a sanguinary reign. A man cannot tell 
i priori what will be best for government to do. This reign has 
been very unfortunate. We have had an unsuccessful war ; but 
that does not prdve that we have been ill governed. One side or 
other must prevail in war, as one or other must win at play. When 
we beat Louis, we were not better governed ; nor were the French 
better governed when Louis beat us.^' 

On Saturday, April 12,1 visited him, in company with Mr. Wind- 
ham, of Norfolk, whom, though a Whig, he highly valued. One of 
the best things he ever said was to this gentleman ; who, before he 
set out for Ireland as secretary to Lord Northington, when lord 
lieutenant, expressed to the sage some modest and virtuous doubts, 
whether he could bring himself to practise those arts which it is 
supposed a person in that situation has occasion to employ. " Dont 
be afraid. Sir," said Johnson, with a pleasant smile ; " you will 
<K)on make a very pretty rascal.'' 

He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful extent and variety 
of London, and observed, that men of curious inquiry might see in 
it such modes of life as very few could even imagine. He in par- 
ticnlar recommended to us to tacplort Whafjpif^^ which we resolved 
to do.' 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him, was very much dis- 
tressed that a large picture which he had painted was refused to be 
received into the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale 
knew Johnson's character so superficially, as to represent him as 
unwilling to do small acts of benevolence; and mentions, in particu- 
lar, that he would hardly take the trouble to write a letter in 
favour of his friends. The truth, however, is that he was remark- 
able, in an extraordinary degree, for what she denies to him; and, 
above all, for this very sort of kindness, writing letters for those to 
whom his solicitations might be of service. He now gave Mr. 
Lowe the following, of which I was diligent enough, with his pei^ 

* W« — or ^ B agly eanled our leheme Into execution, In October ITM ; but whether ftw 
Hm* uitemltj wtaSch has in modem times, in a great degree, spread throng every fMUt «f 
khe metropolis, or from our want of sufficient exertion, we were disappointed. 
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misdon, to take copies at the next coffee-house, while Mr. Windham 
was 80 good as to stay by me. 

IdBTTiR 481. TO SIR JOSHUA RBTNOLDS. 

•« April IS, 178IL 

'* Sir, — Mr. Lowe considers himself aa cut off from all credit and &11 hope by 
Ibe rejection of hia picture from the Exhibition. Upon this work he has ez« 
hansted all his powers, and suspended all his expectations ; and, certainly, to 
be refused an opportunity of taking the opinion of the public, is in itself a 
Tery great hardship. It is to be condemned without a trial. 

*' If you could procure the revocation of this incapacitating edict, you would 
deliyer an unhappy man from great affliction. The council has sometimes re* 
Tersed its own determination ; and I hope that, by your interposition, this 
Inekless picture may be got admitted. I am, fto., 

**Sau. Johhson.** 

LiTTiB 482. TO MB. BABRT 

•• AprU is, 1788. 

^ Sir, — Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the Exhibition giyes him more trouble 
than you and the other gentlemen of the council could imagine or intend 
He considers disgrace and ruin aa the inoTitable consequence of your determi- 
nation. 

'* He says, that some pictures hare been recelTcd after rejection ; and if 
there be any such precedent, I earnestly entreat that you will use your inter- 
est in hia favour. Of his work I can say nothing ; I pretend not to judge of 
painting, and this picture I never saw ; but I conceive it extremely hard to 
shut out any man from the possibility of success ; and therefore I repeat my 
request that you will propose the re-consideration of Mr. Lowe's ease ; and if 
there be any among the council with whom my name can have any weight, bo 
pleased to communicate to them the demre of^ Sir, your, &c., 

** Sam. Johnsoh." 

Such interoeasion was too powerfbl to be resisted; and Mr. Lowers* 
performance was admitted at Somerset Place. The subject, as I 
recollect, was the Delage, at that point of time when the water was 
Yer^g to the top of the last uncorered mountain. Near to the 
q[K>t was seen the last of the antedilnvian race exdnsiYe of those 
who were saved in the ark of Noah. This was one of those giants, 
then the inhabitants of the earth, who had still strength to swim, 
and with one of his hands held aloft his child. Upon the small re* 
maining dry spot appeared a famished lion, ready to spring at the 
ciiild and devour it. Mr. Lowe told me that Johnson said to him, 

IE 
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" Sir, jour pkstore is noble and probable.'' ** A oompliment, in- 
deed,'' said Mr. Lowe, " from a man who cannot lie, and cannot be 
mistaken." ' 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lacy Porter, mentioning his 
bad health, and that he intended a Tisit to Lichfield. " It is," says 
he, " with no great expectation of amendment that I make eyery 
year a journey into the country; but it is pleasant to Tisit thon 
whose kindness has been often experienced." 

On April 18 (being Gk>od Friday), I found him at break&st, in 
his usual manner upon that day, drinking tea without milk, and 
eating a cross bun to preyent faintness; we went to St. Olement's 
church as formerly. When we came home firom church, he placed 
himself on one of the stone seats at his garden door, and I took the 
other, and thus in the open air, and in a placid frame of mind, he 
talked away very easily. Johnson. " Were I a country gentleman 
I should not be yery hospitable; I should not haye crowds in my 
house." BoswELL. " Sir Alexander Dick tells me that he remem- 
bers haying a thousand people in a year to dine at his house; that 
is, reckoning each person as one, each time that he dined there." 
Johnson. ''That, Sir, is about three a day." Boswbll. "How 
your statement lessens the idea !" Johnson. " That, Sir, is the 
good of counting. It brings eyerything to a certainty, which be- 
fore floated in the mind indefinitely." Boswbll. ** But Omne ignotum 
fro magmfioo est : one is sorry to haye this diminished." Johnson. 
" Sir, you should not allow yourself to be delighted with error." 
BoswELL. " Three a day seem but few." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, he 
who entertains .three a day does yery liberally. And if there is a 
large family, the poor entertain those three, for they eat what the 
poor would get : there must be soperfluons meat; it must be giyen 
to the poor, or thrown out." Boswkll. "I obserye in London, 
that the poor go about and gather bones, which I understand are 
manufactured." Johnson. '' Tes, Sir; they boil them, and extract 
a grease from them for gpreasing wheels and other purposes. Of 
the best pieces they make a mock iyory, which is used for haflts to 
kniyes, and yarious other things; the coarser pieces they bom and 

> MMrtttufl Lowe died la ITW. Set m MOooBt of Urn to^Northwto^ 
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pound, and sell the ashes.'' Boswbll. " For what purpose, Sir ?* 
Johnson. ** Why, Sir, for making a farnace for the chemists for 
melting iron. A paste made of burnt bones will stand a stronger 
heat than anything else. Consider, Sir, if you are to melt iron, 
you cannot line your pot with brass, because it is softer than iron, 
and would melt sooner; nor with iron, for though malleable iron is 
harder than cast-iron, yet it would not do; but a paste of burnt 
bones will not melt." Boswell. " Do you know, Sir, I haye dis- 
covered a manufacture to a great extent, of what you only piddle 
at — scraping and drying the peel of oranges 7 ' At a place in 
Newgate Street there is a prodigious quantity prepared, which they 
sell to the distillers." Johnson. "Sir, I believe they make a 
higher thing out of them than a spirit; they make what is called 
orange-butter, the oil of the orange inspissated, which they mix 
perhaps with common pomatum, and make it fragrant. The oil 
does not fly off in the drying." 

Boswbll. " I wish to have a good walled garden." Johnson. 
" I don't think it would be worth the expense to you. We com- 
pute, in England, a park-wall at a thousand pounds a mile ; now a 
garden wall must cost at least as much. You intend your trees 
should grow higher than a deer will leap. Now let us see ; for a 
hundred pounds yon could have only forty-four square yards,* which 
is very little ; for two hundred pounds you could have eighty-four 
square yards which is very well. But when will you get the value 
of two hundred pounds of walls, in fruit, in your climate ? No, 
Sir ; such contention with nature is not worth while. I would 
plant an orchard, and have plenty of such fruits as ripen well in 
your country. My , friend, Dr. Madden, of Ireland, said, that * In 
an orchard there should be enough to eat, enough to lay up, 
enough to be stolen, and enough to rot upon the ground.' Cherries 
are an early fruit ; you may have them ; and you may have the 
early apples and pears." Boswbll. '* We cannot have nonpareils." 

> It If nigfeflted to me by an •nonymoui uinoUtor on my wori^ ttial the reiaeii wby 
Dr. JohDSOD collected the peeb of ■qaeesed oranges may be found in the 868th Letter in Mn. 
PioBii*ft CoUectlon, where it appears that he recommended ** dried orange-peel, finely pow- 
dered,** as a medicine. — B. 

s The Bishop of Ferns obserres, that Mr. Boswell here mistakes forty-f ow egt wr ns yordf 
lir lorty-fonr ffordt tguaret and thus makes Johnson talk nonsense.— 0. 
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Johnson. '* Sir, yon can no more hare nonparmls than joa can 
have grapes." Boswill. ^* We ha^e them, Sir ; bat they are very 
bad." Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, nerer try to have a thing merely to 
ihow that yoa camu4 bare it. From gronnd that woald let for 
forty shillings yon may have a large orchard : and yon see it costs 
yoa only forty shillings. Nay, yoa may graze the ground when the 
trees are grown ap ; yoa cannot, while they are yoang." Boswell. 
'* Is not a good garden a yery common thing in England, Sir V* 
Johnson. " Not so common, Sir, as yon imagine. In Lincolnshire 
there is hardly an orchard : in Staffordshire yery little froit," Bos- 
well. ** Has Langton no orchard V^ Johnson. '* No, Sir.'* Bos- 
well. ^* How so^ Sir ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, fi*om the general 
negligence of the coanty. He has it not, becaase nobody else has 
it." Boswell. '' A hothoose is a certain thing ; I may haye that.'' 
Johnson. " A hothonse is pretty certain ; bat yoa mast first boild 
it, and then yon mast keep fires in it, and yon mast haye a gar- 
dener to take care of it." Boswell. ** Bat If I haye a gardener at 
any rate ?" Johnson. " Why, yes." Boswell. •* Vd haye it near 
my house : there is no need to haye it in the orchard." Johnson. 
" Yes, I'd haye it near my hoase. I would plant a great many 
currants ; the firait is good, and they make a pretty sweetmeat." 

I record this minute detail which some may think trifling, in 
order to show clearly how this great man, whose mind coald grasp 
such lai^e and extensiye subjects, as he has shown in his literary 
labors, was yet well-informed in the ocmimon a&irs of life, and loyed 
to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution,' came in, and 
then we went up stairs into the study. I asked him if he had 
taaght many clergymen. Johnson. ** I hope not" Walker. '' I 
haye taaght only one, and he is the best reader I eyer heard, not 
by my teaching, but by his own natural talents." J<wnson. 
** Were he the best reader in the world, I would not haye it told 
that he was taaght." Here was one of his peculiar prejudices. 
Gould it be any disadyantage to the clergyman to haye it knows 
tiiat he was taaght an easy and graoefol deliyery 1 Bo8wm» 
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" Will yoa not aOov, Sir, that « mui may bo tongbt to read 
veU F Johnson. '' Wlij, 8u; ao te as to road bottor than fao 
flught do withoat boiag taag^ yes. Fanoerly it was sopposed 
that there was ao dllfcraooe in nading, hot that one read as w«K 
as aaother.'' Boswax. '' It is wonderfiil to see old Sheridan as 
enthasiastic about oratory as efer.'' Walkou ** BBs enthnsiasm as 
to what oratory wiH do, may foe too great ; bat he reads well.* 
JoHifsoN. " He reads well, bat he reads low ; and yoa know it is 
mach easier to read low than to read high ; for when yoa read 
high, yon are moch more lioHted, year loudest note can be bat one, 
and so the variety is less in proportion to the loodness. Now some 
people hare oecaskxi to speak to an extensive aadienee, and nrast 
speak loud to be heard.'' Walkbr. ** The art is to read strong, 
thongh low." 

TaJking of the origm of language : — Johnson. " It must have 
eome by inspiration. A thousand, nay a million of children could 
not invent a language. While the organs are pliable, there is not 
understanding enough to form a language ; by the time that there 
is understanding enough, the organs are become stiff. We know 
that after a certain age we cannot learn ^ to pronounce a new lan- 
guage. No foreigner, who comes to England when advanced in fife, 
ever pronounces English tolerably well ; at least, such instances are 
very rare. When I maintain that language must have come by in- 
^Hration, I do not mean that inspiration is required for rhetorick, 
and all the beauties of language ; for when once man has language, 
we can eonceive that he may gradually form modifications of it. I 
mean only that inspiration seems to me to be necessary to give man 
the faculty of speech; to inform him that he may have speech; which 
I think he could no more find out without inspiration, than cows or 
hogs would tliiuk of such a faculty." WALKiat. '* Do you think. 
Sir, there are any perfect synonymes in any language V Johnson. 
" Originally there were not ; but, by using words negligently, or in 
poetry, one word comes to be confounded with another." 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. '' A Mend of mine," said he, " came to 
me and told me, that a lady ' wished to have Dr. Dodd's pieture in 

f hATt beti told ttiat the lady was Dr. Dodd^ rdlet; but If tUt w«ra ao, De. fohiiiiwi 
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a bracelet, a^d asked me for a motto. I said, I oonld think of no 
better than Cwrrat Zee. I was rery willing to have him pardoned, 
that is, to hare the sentence chang^ to transportation ; bat, when 
he was once hanged, I did not wish he shonld be made a saint.*^ 

Mrs. Barney, wife of his friend. Dr. Barney, came in, and he 
seemed to be entertained with her conTersation. 

Oarrick's fdneral was talked of as eztravagantly ezpensiTa 
Johnson, fh>m his dislike to exaggeration, would not allow that 
it was distinguished by an extraordinary pomp. " Were there not 
six horses to each coach V said Mrs. Barney. Johkson. " Madam, 
there were no more six horses than six phoenixes." ' 

Mrs. Barney wondered that some very beantifnl new buildings 
[Finsbury Square] should be erected in Moorfields, in so shocking 
a situation as between Bedlam and St. Luke's Hospital ; and said 
she could not live there. Johnson. '' Nay, madam, you see nothing 
there to hurt you. You no more think of madness by haying 
windows that look to Bedlam, than you think of death by having 
windows that look to a churchyard." Mrs. Burnet. "We may 
look to a churchyard, Sir ; for it is right that we shonld be kept 
in mind of death." Johnson. '^ Nay, Madam, if you go to that, 
it is right that we should be kept in mind of madness, which is 
occasioned by too much indulgence of imagination. I think a very 
moral use may be made of these new buildings ; I would hare 
those who have heated imaginations liye there, and take warning." 
Mrs. Burnet. " But, Sir, many of the poor people that are mad 
have become so from disease, or from distressing eyents. It is, 
therefore, not their fault, but their misfortune ; and, therefore, to 
think of them is a melancholy consideration." 

Time passed on in conyersation till it was too late for the seryico 
of the church at three o'clock. I took a walk, and left him alone 
for some time ; then returned, and we had coffee and conyersation 
again by ourselyes. 

I stated the character of a noble fHend of mine as a curious case 

eoolil not haT6 ben »wart of It, m he coold hardly Imto dtoapprorod of h§t wouhiff Ui 
l>letnre, and would rarely not hare tnsalted Aer by raoh an aniwor.-^-OL 

1 Johnson, who attended the Aineral, ought to hare known : bat, blind as he wae, and la 
inch ciroumstanceflf he prooably did not observe very accurately - for the other antboritlfli 
•aj that there were six horses. —€. 
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Ibr Ms opfaifon : — *'He is the most inexplicable man to me that I 
•?er knew. Oan yon explain him, Sir 1 He is, I really belieTe, 
Doble-minded, generoos, and princely. Bnt his most intimate 
friends may be separated from him for years, without his ever 
asking a question concerning them. He will meet them with a 
formality, a ooldness, a stately indifference ; bnt when they come 
close to him, and fairly engage him in oonTersation, they find him 
as easy, pleasant, and kind as they could wish. One then supposes 
that what is so agreeable will soon be renewed ; but stay away' 
from him for half a year, and he will neither call on you, nor send 
to inquire about yon." Johnson. " Why, Sir, I cannot ascertain 
his character exactly, as I do not know him ; but I should not like 
to haye such a man for my friend. He may love study, and wish 
not to be interrupted by his friends ; Amid furts tempans. He 
may be a frirolons man, and be so much occupied with petty pur* 
suits that he may not want friends. Or he may have a notion that 
there is dignity in appearing indifferent, while he m fact may not 
be more indifferent at his heart than another.* 

We went to eyening prayers at St. Olement's, at seyen, and then 
parted.* 

s TiM rMdar wUI nooDaek that In lb« ytar Vm, whtn Or. Johuoo TMted Fnuie^ bt 
«M kindly entertained by the Bnglisb Benedictine monlce at Parle (YoL IIL p. 167). Ona 
ef that body, the Rer. Jamee Compton, in the course of lome conversation with Um at thai 
lime, asked bbn, if any of them should become conyerts to the protestant Ikitli, and should 
rislt England, wbetlier they might hope for a friendly reeeption from liim : te wliieb ba 
warmly replied, ** that he should reodve such a conyert most cordially." In consequence of 
this conyovation, Mr. Compton, a few years afterwards, baying some doubts eonceming the 
religion In which be bad been bred, was Induced, by reading the lOtb Nnmbar of ** The Ram- 
bler,** (on RaPBiTAVoiX to consider the subject more deeply ; and tlio resoU of bis biquirlee 
was, a deterndnation to become a protectant. With tlds view, In the sonuner of 178S, he re* 
tamed to his natiye country, from whence be bad been a b aen t fkom Ui elztb to his Ibirty-fifHi 
year ; and on his arriyal in London, yery scantily provided wUb the meana of mbelitence, ba 
bmnedlately repaired to BoH Court, to yWt I>r. Jobneon ; and baying Informed bim of Us 
iHlre to be admitted taito the Chnreb of bigland, fbr this porpcoo solicited bli aid to proeoro 
iDT bbn ao taitiodaotlon to the bWwp of London, Dr. Lowth. At the ttane of bis first yisll, 
J<dinaon was so modi Indi s peaod, that be could allow hin< only a short conyersatioB of a few 
Blnntei; bat bo desired bhn to adl again In the course of the following week. When Ifr. 
Oomptott yWtod bIm a seeood ttoo^ ba was parfeetly recoyered firom bis indisposition; r» 
Mhred bfan with the utmost oordlaUty ; and not only undertook the management of the basl> 
•ois In wUcfa Us friendly Interposltloo bad been reiinested, but with great Mndness ezertad 
Mnself in this gentleman'a tevonr, with a view to Ui fbtnro m b ils fi o a, and hnmedlil^y 
■^iflsrt bfan with the means of present support. 

fhidfaig that the proposed taHrodneHon to the Msbop off London had tnm itn 
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euuM been deferred, leit Ur. Oompton, who then lodfed a* Hl|||igal«i Aoald rappeee U» 

•elf DMdected, he wrote him the foUowinf note i— 

, •'Oetober^lTM. 

** Sir,— I have dkeoted Dr. Vyee'a letter to be lent to yon, that joa maj know the dtaatioa 

of your bnainefla. Delays are incident to all affidn ; bat there appean nothing in your eaaa 

ef either lupercUionanen or neglect. Dr. Yyae aeems to with yon welL I am, Ac., 

**8am. JoHmoa." 

Mr. Oompton having, by JohnBon*8 adyice, quitted B1ghga,te, and aettled In London, had 
BOW more frequent opportunitifls of visiting Us fHend, and profiting by his conversation and 
advice. Still, however, his means of subdstence bdng very scanty. Dr. Johnson kindly pro- 
mised to afford him a decent maintenance, until by his own exertions he should be able to 
obtain a Uvelihood ; which benevolent offer he accepted, and lived entirely at Johnsonli 
* expense till the end of January, 1788 ; In which month, having previously been Introduced tc 
Bishop Lowth, he was received into our communion In St James*s parish churdi. In the foW 
lowing April, the place of under-master of St. Paul^ school having become vacant, his fHendly 
protector did him a more essential service, by writing the following letter in his Ikvour, to the 
Mereer*s Oompany, in whom the appointment of the under-master lay :— 

"Bolt Court, Fleet-street, April 19, 1783. 
** Gbmtlbmkv,— At the request of the Reverend Mr. James Compton, who now solicits your 
votes to be elected under-master of St Paul^ school, I testily with great rincerity, that he li, 
tai my opinion, a man of abilities sufficient, and more than sufficient, for the duties of tba 
office for which he Is a candidate. I am, Ac., Sam. Johitsov.'* 

Though this testimony in Mr. Oompton*s favour was not attended with Immediate success, 
yet Johnson*8 kindness was not without effect ; for his lettw procured Mr. Compton so many 
well-wishers in the respectable company of Mercers, that he was honoured, by the favour of 
several of its members, with more applications to teach Latin and French than he could find 
Ume to attend to. In 1796, the Rev. Mr. Gilbert, one of his maJesty^s French chaplidns, 
having accepted a living In Guernsey, nominated Mr. Compton as his substitute at the Frendi 
ehapel of St. Jameses ; which appointment, in April, 1811, he rdknqulshed for a oetter tn the 
French chapel at Bethnal Green. By the favour of Dr. Porteos, the late excellent Bishop of 
London, he was also appointed In 180S, chaplain of the Dateb chapel at St. James^; a rtatl«B 
vWeh he stttl hoidi— M. 
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PBpalAtloii of Loodoa— Nfttonl Aflb«tlon— flttMefeBM— Oatliiaff— OMtpoli 

of India— KeTiewert—Horaco—Siekuen—Liborty of Teaching— ** Altai "—Virgil— CaalU- 
Hospitality— MIm Born^f— Bany*! netarco— Baxt«r*B Worki— Berotion— Jirinwon ^ 
taoked wilh a atroka of tto Pakgr— Baeovery- Ylrift to Laagtoa at BodiMler. 

On SdBdny, April 20, being Easter-day, after attending solemn 
serYice at St. PaaPs, I came to Dr. Johnson, and fonnd Hr. Lowe, 
the painter, sitting with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great num- 
ber of new boildings of late in Londcm, yet that Dr. Johnson had 
observed that the namber of inhabitants was not increased. John- 
SON. " Why, Sir, the bills of mortality prove that no more people 
die now than formerly ; so it is plain no more live. The register 
of births proves nothing, for not one-tenth of the people of London 
are born there." Boswbll. "I believe. Sir, a great many of the 
children born in London die early." Johnson. " Why, yes, Sir." 
Boswbll. " But those who do live are as stoat and strong people 
as any. Dr. Price says, they most be natnrrily strong to get 
through." Johnson. ''That is system. Sir. A great traveller 
observes, that it is said that there are no weak or deformed people 
among the Indians ; but he, with much sagacity, assigns the reason 
of this, which is, that the hardship of their life as hunters and 
fishers does not allow weak or diseased children to grow up. Now, 
had I been an Indian, I must have died early ; my eyes would not 
have served me to get food. I, indeed, now could fish, give me 
English tackle ; but had I been an Indian, I must have starved, or 
they would have knocked me on the head, when they saw I could 
do nothing." Boswell. '' Perhaps, they would have taken care dt 
you ; we are told they are fond of oratory, — ^you would have talked 
to them." Johnson. '' Nay, Sir, I should not have lived long 

13* ^ 
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enuogh to be ilt to talk ; I should haye been dead before I Was ten 
years old. Depend upon it, Sir, a sayage, when he is hungry, will 
not carry aboat with him a looby of nine years old, who cannot 
help himself. They haye no afifection, Sir.'' Boswkll. '' I belieye 
natural affection, of which we hear so much, is yery small." John- 
son. " Sir, natural affection is nothing ; but affection from princi- 
ple and established duty is sometimes wonderfully strong." Lowe. 
" A hen, Sir, will feed her chickens in preference to herself." John- 
BON. " But we don't know that the hen is hungry ; let the hen be 
fiurly hungry, aiid I'll warrant she'll peck the corn herself. A cock, 
I believe, will feed hens instead of himself : but we don't know that 
the cock is hungry." Boswell. " And that. Sir, is not from affec- 
tion, but gallantry. But some of the Indians haye affection." 
Johnson. ** Sir, that they help some of their children is plain ; for 
some of them live, which they could not do without being helped." 

I dined with him ; the company were Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Des- 
moulins, and Mr. Lowe. He seemed not to be well, talked little, 
grew drowsy soon after dinner, and retired ; upon which I went 
away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's seat in the country, from 
whence I was recalled by an express, that a near relation of mine 
had killed his antagonist in a duel, and was himself dangeroasly 
wounded, I saw little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, ipril 28, when 
I spent a considerable part of the day with him, and introduced the 
subject which then chiefly occupied my mind. Johnson. " I do not 
see, Sir, that fighting is absolutely forbidden in Scripture ; I see 
revenge forbidden, but not self-defence." Boswell. " The Quakers 
say it is. ' Unto him that smiteth thee on one cheek, offer him also 
the other." Johnson. " But stay. Sir ; the text is meant only to 
have the effect of moderating passion ; it is plain that we are not to 
take it in a literal sense. We see this from the context, where there 
are other recommendations ; which, I warrant you, the quaker will 
not take literally : as, for instance, * From him that would borrow 
of thee turn thou not away.' Let a man whose credit is bad come 
to a quaker, and say, * Well, Sir, lend me a hundred pounds ;' hell 
ftnd him as unwilling as any other man. No, Sir ; a man may 
ihoot the man who invades his character, as he may shoot him who 
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attempts to break into his house.* So^ in 1745, my friend, Tom 
Gamming, the quaker, said he woold not fight, bat he woold driye 
an ammunition cart ; and we know that the qnakers have sent 
flannel waistcoats to onr soldiers, to enable them to fight better ^ 
BoswELL. '.' When a man is the aggressor, and by ill-nsage forces 
on a duel by which he is killed, hare we not little gronnd to hope 
that he is gone to a state of happiness 7" Johksok. " Sir, we are 
Dot to judge determinately of the state in which a man leaves this 
life. He may in a moment have repented effectually, and it is pos- 
sible may have been accepted of Ood. There is in 'Oamden's 
Remains ' an epitaph upon a very wicked man, who was killed by a 
lall from his horse in which he is supposed to say, 

* Between the stimip and the groimd, 
I mercy ask'd, I meroy found.* " ' 

BoswELL. " Is not the expression in the burial-senrice, — * in the iwe 
and certain hope of a blessed resurrection ' — too strong to be used 
bidiscriminately, and, indeed, sometimes when those over whose 
bodies it is said have been notoriously profane V Johnson. ** It 
is sure and certain hope. Sir, not hdUf,^' I did not insist further ; 
but cannot help thinking that less positive words would be more 
proper.* 

> I think It necessary to caution my readers against condnding that, in this or any other 
Mnversation of Dr. Johnson, they have his serious and dellherate opinion on the snbjeot of 
dneUing. In my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, third edit. p. 886, H appears that he 
made this frank confession : *' Nobddy, at times, talks more laxly than I do ;** and ibid. p. 
SSI, ** He fairly owned he could not explain the rationality of duelling." We may, there* 
fore, infer that he could not think that justifiable, which seems so inconsistent with the spirit 
of the Gospel. At the same time, it must be confessed, that, from the prevalent notions of 
honour, a gentleman who receives a challenge is reduced to a dreadfttl alternative. A re- 
markable Instance of this is frimlshed by a clause in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of 
the Guards, written the night before he fell In a duel, September 8, 1788 : ** In the first place, 
I commit my soul to Almighty God, in hopes of his mercy and pardon for the Irreligious step 
I now (in compliance with the unwarrantable customs of this wicked world) put myself under 
the neoesrity of taking.**— B. [Colonel Thomas was shot in a duel by Colonel Cosmo Gordon. 
Bee Gent. Mag., 1788, p. 801.J 

* In repeating this epitaph, Jolmson improved It. The original runs thus :— 

** j9«<i0to< the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I ask*d, mercy I found.*'— M. 

* Upon tills objection the Rev. Mr. Ralph Ohurton, fellow of BraiennoM OoHtfe, teki^ 
fRVonred me with the following satisfiMtory oltservatlon : 

•* The passage in the biirial*serTio« docs not mean the resorreetion of the person hitenrtd, 



~ Talkmg of a msn who was grown Tory fkt, bo as lo be incom* 
■loded with corpulencj, lie said, ** He eats too mnch. Sir * Boswsuw 
^ I dont know, Sir ; yon will see one man fiit, who eats moderately, 
and anothtf lean, who eats a great deal'' Johnson. ''Nay, Sir, 
whatever may be the quantity that a man eats, it is plain tiiat if he 
is too fat he has eaten more than he should have done. One man 
may have a digestion that consumes food better than common ; but 
it is certain that solidity is increased by putting something to ft.*^ 
BoswBLL. '' But may not solids swell and be distended f* Johnson. 
*' Tes, Sir, they may swell and be distended ; but that is not fat.** 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman for supposed 
delinquencies in India. Johnson. " What foundation there is fbr 
accusation I know not, but they will not get at him. Where bad 
actions are committed at so great a distance, a delinquent can 
obscure the evidence till the scent becomes cold ; there is a cloud 
between, which cannot be penetrated : therefore all distant power 
is bad. I am dear that the best plan for the government of India 
is a despotic governor ; for if he be a good man, it is evidently the 
best government ; and supposing him to be a bad man, it is better 
to have one plunderer than many. A governor whose power is 
checked lets others plunder, that he himself may be allowed to plun- 
der ; but if despotic, he sees that the more he lets others plunder, 
the less there will be for himself, so he restrains them ; and though 
he himself plunders, the country is a gainer, compared with being 
plundered by numbers.'' 

I mentioned the very liberal payment which had been received for 
reviewing ; and as evidence of this, that it had been proved in a 
trial, that Dr. Shebbeare had received six guineas a sheet for that 
Idnd of literary labour Johnson. " Sir, he might get six guineas 
for a particular sheet, but not commvmbus sheetibusJ' Boswkll. 

1>ut the general rainrrettlon; U if in Mira and eertain hop* of tt« neorr^^ 
reotion. Where the deceaied !• really spoken of, the ezpreeslon It very difliirtnt,— *as o«r 
hope b this our brother doth,* [rcet in Ohrlit] : a mode of epeeeh oomietent wUh areiTtidnf 
but abflolate certainty that the person dq^arted doth net rest in Christ, which no one can be 
•esored of withont immediate revelation from Heaven. In the first of these places, also, 
*«(emallife* does not n e cessarily mean eternity of bliss, bnt mere^the etemi^of the stattb 
nkelkeir la happiness or In misery, to ensne upon the resnrrecUon ; which is probably tha 
tense of * the life everlastlnf,* In the Apostles* Creed. See WheaUy and Bonnet on the Ooa» 
BM* Prayo*.** 
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'' Pray, Sir,, by a sheet of reyiew, Is it meant that it shall be all of 
the writer's own composition f or are extracts, made from the boo^ 
reviewed, deducted V Johnson. " No, Sir; it is a sheet, no matter 
of whaf BoswELL. '' I think that is not reasonable." Johnson. 
" Yes, Sir, it is. A man will more easily write a sheet all his own, 
than read an octaro volnme to get extracts.^' To one of Johnson's 
wonderful fertility of mind, I believe writing was really easier than 
reading and extracting ; bat with ordinary men the case is very dif- 
ferent. A great deal, indeed, will depend apon the care and judg- 
ment with which extracts are made. I can suppose the operation to 
be tedious and difficult ; but in many instances we must observe 
crude morsels cut out of books as if at random ; and when a large 
extract is made from one place, it surely may be done with very 
little trouble. One, however, I must acknowledge, might be led, 
from the practice of reviewers, to suppose that they take a pleasure 
in original writing ; for we often find, that instead of giving an 
accurate account of what has been done by the author whose work 
they are reviewing, which is surely the proper business of a literary 
journal, they produce some plausible and ingenious conceits of their 
own, upon the topics which have been discussed. 

Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant at the neglect of 
his oratorical plans, had threatened to go to America : Johnson. 
** I hope he will go to America." Boswell. " The Americans don't 
want oratory." Johnson. " But we can want Sheridan." 

On Monday, April 28, I found him at home in the morning, and 
Mr. Seward with him. Horace having been mentioned : Boswell. 
** There is a great deal of thinking in his works. One finds there 
almost everything but religion." Seward. ''He speaks of his 
returning to it, in his Ode Fareiu Deorum eulior ei infrequens," 
Johnson. " Sir, he was not in earnest ; this was merely poetical." 
Boswell. '* There are, I am afraid, many people who have no reli- 
gion at all." Seward. "And sensible people too. Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, not sensible in that respect. There must be either a 
natural or a moral stupidity, if one lives in a total neglect of so 
yerj important a concern." Seward. " I wonder that there should 
be people without religion." Johnson. " Sir, you need not wonder 
at this, when you consider how large a proportion of almost ever} 
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man's life is passed without thinkiog of it. I myself was Ibr some 
years totally regardless of religion. It had dropped ont of my mind. 
It was at an early part of my life. Sickness brought it back, and I 
hope I have never lost it since. Boswbll. " My dear, Sir, what a 
man mnst yon hare been without religion I Why yon mnst have 
g<Hie on drinking, and swearing, and — ^ Johnson (wfth a smile) 
" 1 drank enong^, and swore enough, to be sure." Sbward. *' One 
should think that sickness and the yiew of death would make more 
men religious." Johnson. ^ Sir, they do not know how to go about 
it ; they hare not the first notion. A man who has never had reli- 
gion before, no more grows religions when he is sick, than a man 
who has never learnt figures can count when he has need of cal* 
enlation. 

I mentioned a worthy friend of ours, whom we valued muah [Mr. 
Langton] but observed that he was too ready to introduce religious 
discourse upon all occasions. Johnson. ** Why, yes. Sir, he wiD 
introduce religions discourse without seeing whether it wiU end in 
instruction and improvement, or produce some profane jest. He 
would introduce it in the company of Wilkes, and twenty more such. 

I mentioned Dr. Jc^nson's excellent distinction between libert]^ of 
eonscienoe and liberty of teaching. Johnson. " Consider, Sir ; if 
you have children whom you wish to be educated in the principles 
of the church of England, and there comes a quaker who tries lo 
pervert them to his principles, yon would drive away the qnaker. 
Ton would not trust to the predomination of right, which you believe 
is in your opinions ; you wfll keep wrong out of their heads. Now 
the vulgar are the children of the state. If any one attempts to 
teach them doctrines contrary to what the state approves, the magis- 
trate may and ought to restrain him.'' Siward. '' Would yon restrain 
private conversation, Sir !" Johnson. ** Why, Sir, it is difficult to 
say where private conversation begins, and where it ends. If we 
three should discuss even the great question eoncerning the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being by ourselves, we should not be restrained ; 
for that would be to put an end to all improvement. Bnt if wo 
should discnss it in the presence of ten boardingHsehooI girls, and a9 
many boys, I think the magistrate wonld da well to pvt us in the 
stocks, to finish the debate there." 
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Lord Hailes had sent him a present of a cnrioiis little printed 
poem, on repairing the amrersity of Aberdeen, by Darid MnUoA^ 
wliich he thought woald please Johnson, as affording clear eTide&ce 
that Mallet had appeared even as a literary character by the name 
of Malloeh ; his changing which to one of softer sonnd had given 
Johnson occasion to introduce him into his Dictionary, under the 
article Ahas.^ This piece was, I suppose, one of Mallet's first 
essays. It is preserved in his works, with several variations. 
Johnson having read aloud, from the beginning of it, where there 
were some common-place assertions as to the superiority of ancient 
times : — " How false," said he, " is all this, to say that 'in ancient 
times learning was not a disgrace to a peer, as it is now V In 
ancient times a peer was as ignorant as any one else. He would 
have been angry to have it thought he could write his name. Men 
in ancient times dared to stand forth with a degree of ignorance 
with which nobody would now dare to stand forth. I am always 
angry when I hear ancient times praised at the expense of modem 
times. There is now a great deal more learning in the world than 
there was formerly ; for it is universally diffused. You have, per- 
haps, no man who knows as much Greek and Latin as Bentley ; no 
man who knows as much mathematics as Newton : but you have 
many more men who know Greek and Latin, and who know mathe* 
maticB.'' 

On Thursday, 1st May, I visited him in the evening along with 
young Mr. Burke. He said, " It is strange that there should be so 
little reading in the world, and so much writing. People in general 
do not willingly read, if they can have anything else to amuse them 
Ther^ must bejin external impulse ; emulation, or vanity, or avarice. 



> Malloeli, M Mr. Bindtoy olwenreB to me, ** eontiniied to wilto his oame ihas, aJUr h$ 
t&me to Lond<m, BQs yeraefl prefixed to the second edition of Thomson^s * Winter ' are so 
nlweiibed, and so are his letters written in London, and published a few years ago in * The 
luropean Magasine */ bat be soon afterwards adopted the alteration to MaUet, for he is so called 
Id the Bst of subscribers to Savage^s Miscellanies, printed in 1726 ; and thenceforward uniformly 
MaiUtf in all bis writings." — M. A notion has be«i entertahied, that no such exemplifioac 
tlon of AUoB is to be found in Johnson's Dictionary, and that the whole story was waggishly 
fabricated by Wilkes in the " North Briton.** The real fact is, that it Is not to be fonni la 
Ibe folio or quarto editions, but was added by Johnson tn his own ootovo abrldpaen^ la 
ITM.— J. IkwwBLL. Jon. It still renalns la Uie oet»To editloiit, •! UtM II to In mlM ol 



She ftognm irUoli the vndorataAdiii^ mains IhRNigh a book hfts 
men pain tfasn pleMim In it. Lan^imge is aeMrtf oad ioadeqiiata 
to «zprefli tiie niee gitidfttioM and nriztores of our feefings. No 
mo rmds a book of mesnoe from pore inclinatioii. The books that 
wo do read w^h pleasure are Kght eompoeitioiis, whidi oontdn a 
quick saecoBsioa of efoats. HofreTer, I haTO thn year read atl 
Virgil throi^h. I read a bock of the JSneld erery night, so it was 
done in twelfo nights, and I had a gpneat delight m it. The Geor- 
gies did not giTe me so modi pleasure, except the fourth book. The 
Edognes I hafo almost all by heart. I do not think the story of 
the ^neid interesting. I like the story of the Odyssey mnch bet- 
ter ; and this not on aoeoont of the wonderfti! things which it con- 
tains ; for there are wonderfiil things enongh in the iBneid ; — ^the 
ships of the Trqjans tamed to sea-nymphs, — the tree at Polydonu^ 
tomb dropiKDg blood. The story of the Odyssey is interesting as a 
great part of it is domestic. It has been said there is pleasure in 
wriUo^, particahiriy in writiim^ Terses. I allow yon may hare plea- 
sure from writmg after it is over, if you haye written well f but 
you don't go willingly to it again. I know, when I hare been writ- 
ing yerses, I haye run my finger down the margin, to see how many 
I had made, and bow few I had to make.'' 

He seeoMd to be in a yery placid humour ; and although I haye 
no note of the particulars of young Mr. Burke's' conyersation, it is 
but justice to mention in general, that it was such that Dr. Johnson 
•aid to me afterwards, " He did yery well indeed ; I haye a mind to 
Ml his father." 

Lrrb 4SS. TO BIB JOSHUA BETNOIML 

** DsAB Sir, — ^The gentleman who waits on yoa with this is Mr. Cruiluhanks, 
who wishes to encceed his friend Dr. Himter as professor of anatomy in the 
royal academy. His qualifications are very generally known, and it adds dig- 
nity to the institntion that such men* are candidates. I am. Sir, kc 

^'SaM. JOHHBOir.*' 

1 Dam piniit, fraitar wte; pMfkpmm piazcrat, flraltar ftvetv irtli.— ^Immco.— KaAaaiT. 

* TUm gOTftonw, iotiie ta«z|ircMilile grief of Ms pamta, disd Aug. f , 1T94, In bli tidrly 
aabyMC—M. 

• Uitt besHMMNNitfttaawkaaeoaseDr. 



I liftw no miMle of anj interriew with JolmscMi till numday. 
May 15th, wlien I find wiwt fbHows : Boswill. '' I wish mndi to 
be in parHament, Sir.* Johhson. " Why, Sir, unless yon come, 
resolved to support any administration, yon would be the worse for 
being in parliament, because yon ¥rould be oUiged to lire more ex- 
pensively ." BoswBLL. " Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less bappy 
for being in parliament. I never would sell my vote, and I shouM 
be vexed if iMigs went wrong.'' Johnson. ^ ThatVi cant, Sir. It 
would not vex you more in the House than in the gallery : pubfie 
affairs vex no man.'' Boswsll. " Have not they vexed yourself a 
little. Sir 1 Have not you been vexed by i^ the turbulence of thii 
reign, and by that absurd vote of the house of commons, ' That the 
kifluenoe of the crown has increased, is increasing, and ougkt to be 
diminished ?" Johnson. ** £Kr, I have never slept an hour less, ner 
eat an ounce less meat. , I would have knocked the factious dogs 
on the heady to be sere ; but I was not veaei." Boswsll. " I d^ 
dare, Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was vexed, and took a 
pride in it ; but it wa#, perhaps, cant ; for I own I neither eat less 
nor dept less." Johnson. " My dear friend, dear your mmd of 
cant. Tou may talk as other people do ; you may say to a man, 
'Sk, I am your humble servant.' Tou are mai his most humble 
servant. Tou may say, * These are bad times ; it is a melancholy 
thing to be reserved to such times.' Ton don't mind the timea 
Ton tdl a man, ' I am sorry you had such bad weather the kiat 
day of your Journey, and were so much wet.' Tou don't care sis- 
pence whether he is wet or dry. Tou may talk in this manner ; it 
IB a mode of talking in sodety ; but don't think foolishly." 

I talked of living in the country. Johnson. ** Don't set up for 
what is called hospitality : it is a waste of time, and a waste of 
Booey ; you are eaten up, and not the more respected for your 
liberality. If your house be like an inn, nobody cares for you. A 
man who stays a week with another makes hkn a slave for a week." 
BoswxLL. '^Bot there are people. Sir, who make their houses a 
home to their guests, and are themselves qhite easy." Jcbnsoh 
''Then, Sir, home must be the saoA to the goestSy and tlMf neei 
Mteome.'' 

Here he ^scovered a notion connoB fiBongh ia |MI«ohi aM matk 
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accustomed to entertain company, that there most be a degree of 
elaborate attention, otherwise company will think themselFcs 
neglected ; and snch attention is no dbnbt rery fatiguing. He pr<H 
ceeded : "I wonld not, howcTer, be a stranger in my own coontry ; 
I would visit my neighbours, and recelTe their visits ; but I wonld 
not be in haste to return visits. If a gentleman comes to see me, I 
tell him he does me a great deal of honour. I do not go to see 
him perhaps for ten weeks ; then we are very complaisant to eadi 
other. No, Sir, you wUl have much more influence by giving or 
lending money where it is wanted, than by hospitality." 
^ On Saturday, May IT, I saw him for a short time. Having men- 
tioned that I had that morning been with old Mr. Sheridan, he 
remembered their former intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said 
to me, '' Tell Mr. Sheridan I shall be glad to see him and shake 
hands with him." Boswell. "It is to me very wonderful that 
resentment should be kept up so long.'' Johhbon. ** Why, Sir, it 
is not altogether resentment that he does not visit me ; it is partly 
falling out of the habit, — partly disgust, such as one has at a drug 
that has made him sick. Besides, he knows that I laugh at his 
oratory." 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, of whom he, as well as 
I, had a very high opinion. He expatiated in his praise ; but added, 
** Sir, he is a cursed Whig, a baUomkss Whig, as they all are now." * 

I mentioned my expectations from the interest of tin eminent 
person ' then in power ; adding, " But I have no claim but the 
claim of friendship : however, some people will go a great way 
from that motive." Johnson. ''Sir, they will go aU the way 
from that motive." A gentleman talked of retiring. ** Never think 
of that," said Johnson. The gentleman urged, " I should then do 
no ill." Johnson. '' Nor no good either. Sfri it would be a dvil 
suicide." 

" On Monday, May 26, 1 fimnd him at tea, and the celebrated 
Miss Bumey,' the author of ''Evelina'' and "Oecili%* with him. 



> Mr. Burke, wlio, hwrf^r, ptwtd hliM ilf , oa th< WtnmA Btrotertha, —If >• a 
iitt Whig^O, 

• Probablj Lord Moontrtoark— C. 

• frvMwt, aftarwardi Msd. D*libUj, Ixim In J«|7, HM^ kU 
ins uid««0MllU**lnth«MituiB«fflT8a-0. 



I asked If there wtmid be any speakers in parliament, if there were 
no places to be obtained. Johnson. "Tes, Sir. Why do yon 
wpeak here f Either to instmct and entertain, which is a bencTO- 
lent motire ; or for distinction, which is a selfish motiye.** 1 men- 
tioned " Cecilia." Johnson (with an air of animated satisfaction) 
•* Sir, if you talk of ' OeciHa,' talk on » 

We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of his pictures. Johnson. 
^ Whatever the hand may have done, the mind has done its part. 
There is a grasp of mind there* which yon find nowhere else." ' 

I asked whether a man naturally yirtuous, or one who has oyei^ 
come wicked inclinations, is the best. Johnson. " Sir, to ytm, the 
man who has overcome wicked inclinations is not the best. He 
has more merit to kimudf. I would rather trust my money to a 
man who has no bands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, 
than to a man of the most honest principles. There is a witty 
satuieal story of Foote. He had a small bust of Oarrick placed 
upon his bureau. * Ton may be surprised,' said he, ' that I allow 
turn to be so near my gold ; but you will observe he has no 
hands.'" 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scotland next morning, 
I passed a part of the day with him in more than usual earnestness, 
as his health was in a more precarious state than at any time when 
I had parted from him. He, however, was quiek and lively, and 
eritical, as usual. I mentioned one who was a very learned man. 
Johnson. '^ Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of learning ; but it never 
lies straight. There is never one idea by the side of another ; 'tis 
all entangled : and then he drives it so awkwardly upon conve]> 
sation I" 

I stated to him «i anxious thought, by which a sincere Christian 
might be disturbed, even when conscious of having Hved a good 
Hfe, so far as is consistent with human infirmity : be might fear 
that he should afterwards fall away, and be guilty of such crimes 
•0 would render all his former religion vain. Could there be, upon 
this awful subject, such a thing as balancing of accounts 1 Suppose 

I In Mr. B«rr7*b printed nnnljrii or ««a1plloB ef tfieN ptotarfi, he epeaki of Johofon% 
tnfteUglieil 
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s nuui iriio has led a good life for seyen yean oommiti an aet of 
wickednesBy and instantly dies ; will his former good life have any 
effect in his favour ? Johnson. " Sir, if a man has led a good life 
for seven years, and then is harried by passion to do what is wrons:, 
and is suddenly carried off, depend npon it he wUl have the reward 
of his seven years' good life : Gtod will not take a catch of him. 
Upon this principle Richard Baxter believes that a snicide may be 
saved. ' If/ says he, ' it should be objected that what I maintain 
may encourage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell a lie to prevent 
it.'" BoswBLL. '' But does not the text say, ' As the tree falls, so 
it must lief"' Johnson. "Tes, Sir; as the tree falls: but," — 
after a little pause—" that is meant as to the general state of the 
tree, not what is the effect of a sudden blast.' " In short, he inter- 
preted the expression as referring to condiiian, not to posUion. The 
common notion, therefore, seems to be erroneous ; and Shenstone's 
witty remark on divines trying to give the tree a jerk upon a death- 
bed, to make it lie favourably, is not well founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter's I should read. He 
said, " Read any of them : they are all good." 

He said, " Get as much force of mind as you can. live within 
your income. Always have something saved at the end of the 
year. Let your imports be more than your exports, and you'U 
never go far wrong." 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various range of his 
acquaintance there never had been any one who had a more sincere 
respect and affection for him than I had. He said, " I believe it^ 
Sir. Were I in distress, there is no man to whom I should sooner 
come than to you. I should like to come and have a cottage in 
your park, toddle about, live mostly on milk, and be taken care of 
by Mrs. Boswell. She and I are good Mends now ; are we not 7" 

Talking of devotion, he said, " Though it be true that * Gtod 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands,' yet in this state of being 
our minds are more piously affected in places appropriated to divine 
worship, than in others. Some people have a particular room in 
their houses where they say their prayers ; of which I do not dis- 
approve, as it may animate their devotion." 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual* when I 
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WBS leaTfng Mm ibr any length of time. I ir alked from th» doof 
to-day with a fearfdl apprehension of what might happen before I 
returned. 

Lms 484. TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM. 

''loBdM,lfiUtl,lTn. 
«* Sir,— The bringer of this letter is the father of Min Philips,* a singer 
who comes to try her Toice on the stage at Dublin. Mr. Philips is one of my 
old friends ; and as I am of o];^nion that neither he nor his daughter will do 
anything that can disgrace their benefactors, I take the liberty of entreating 
you to countenance and protect them so far as may be suitable to your sta- 
tion* and character, and shall consider myself as obliged by any favourable 
Belice which they shall hare the honour of receiving from you. I am. Sir, ko^ 

**8am. Johhbow." 

The following is another instance of his actiye beneyolence :— 

LsiTBB 486. TO SIR JOSHUA RETNOLDa 

" Deab Sis,^I haye sent you some of my god-son's performances, ot which 
I do not pretend to form any opinion. When I took the liberty of mentioning 
him to you, I did not know what I have since been told, that Mr. Moser had 
admitted him among the students of the Academy. What more can be done 
for him, I earnestly entreat you to consider ; for I am very desirous that he 
should derive some advantage from .ny connection with him. If you are in- 
clined to see him, I will bring him to wait on yon at any time that you shafi 
be pleased to appoint I am. Sir, ftc. Sam. Johnson.** 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this year prored 
to be but too well fonnded; for not long afterwards he had a dread« 
fnl stroke of the palsy, of which there are very fall and accurate 
accounts in letters written by himself, to show with what composure 
oi mind and resigiiation to the Divine Will his steady piety enabled 
him to behaTe. 

LifTBB 496. TO MR. EDMUND ALLEN. 

MJiiMlT^lTBS. 

** It has pleased God this morning to deprive me of the powers of speech , 
and as I do not know but that it may be his further good pleasure to deprive 

1 How the edelnratad Mn. OnnMli.~B. Sh« dUd In Oetober, 1806, Mt. 4B.-^. 
« Mr. Windham waa at thU time In Dublin, Mcrataiy to the Sari of Nortbington, tboo lor< 
■antenant of Ireland. 
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BM soon of my seiuefl, I request yon will, on the receipt of tUe note, come to 
me, and act for me as the exigences of my case may require. I am, Ac. 

**fiAM. JOHHSOV.** 

LiTTii 487. TO THE REV. DR. JOHN TATLOR. 

*• JVM 17,17881 

** Dear Sir, — It has pleased Gk>d, by a paralytic stroke in the night, to 
deprive me of speech. I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden*s assistance, as 1 
think my case is not past remedy. Let me see you as soon as it is possible. 
Bring Dr. Heberden with you, if you can ; but come yourself at all events. I 
am glad you are so well when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

^* I think that by a speedy application of stimulants much may be done. I 
question if a vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech 
to action. As it is too early to send, I will try to recollect what I can that can 
be suspected to have brought on this dreadful distress 

" I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for an asthmatic complaint , 
but have forborne for some time by Dr. Pepys^s persuasion, who perceived my 
legs beginning to swell I sometimes alleviate a painful, or, more properly, 
an oppressive constriction of my chest, by opiates ; and have lately taken 
opium frequently ; but the last, or two last times, in smaller quantities. My 
largest dose is three grains, and last night I took but two. Tou will suggest 
these things (and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. I ax, 
kc. ** Sam. Johnson.** 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : ' 

*' On Monday, the 16th, I sat for my picture, and walked a considerable way 
with little inconvenience. In the afternoon and evening I felt myself light and 
easy, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to bed, and in a short 
time waked and sat up, as has been long my custom, when I felt a confusion 
and indistinctness in my head, which lasted, 1 suppose, about half a minute. I 
was alarmed, and prayed God, that however he might afflict my body, he 
would spare my understanding. This prayer, that I might try the integrity of 
my faculties, I made in Latin verse. The lines were not very good, but I knew 
them not to be very good : I made them easily, and concluded myself to be 
unimpaired in my facultieSL 

" Soon after I perceived that I bad suffered a paralytic stroke, and that mj 
speech was taken from me. I bad no pain, and so little dejection in this 
dreadful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, and considered that per< 
haps death itself, when it should come, would excite less horror than seems 
now to attend it. 

** In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams. Wine has been 

> Tet n. p. 988, of Mw. Tlirale^ OoUsstlm 
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•elebrated for th« prodnetion of eloqnenoe. I put myself In Tiolent motioii, 
and I thiDk repeated it ; but all was in Tain. I then went to bed ; and, strange 
as it may seem, I think slept. When I saw light, it was time to contriTe what 
I should do. Though God stopped my speech, he left me my hand : I ei\{oyed 
a mercy which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now per- 
haps orerlooks me as I am writing, and r^oioes that I haye what he wanted. 
My first note was necessarily to my serrant, who came in talking, and could 
lot immediately oomprehend why he should read what I put into his hands. 

** I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might have a discreet friend at 
land, to act as occasion should require. In penning this note I had some diffi* 
oulty ; my hand, I knew not how or why, made wrong letters. I then wrote 
to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden ; and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians are yery friendly, and giro 
me great hopes ; but you may imagine my situation. I have so far recovered 
my yocal powers, as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with no imperfect articula« 
tion. My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was ; but such an attack produces 
solicitude for the safety of every ikculty.'' 

Lima 488. TO MB. THOMAS DAVISS. 

••JanelSilTnL 

"DkarSir, — I hare had, indeed, a very heavy blow; but God, who yet 
spares my life, I humbly hope will spare my understanding and restore my 
speech. As I am not at all helpless, I want no particular assistance, but am 
strongly affected by Mrs. Davies's tenderness ; and when I think she can do 
me good, shall be very glad to call upon her. I had ordered friends to be 
shut out; but one or two have found the way in; and if you come you shall 
be admitted ; for I know not whom I can see that will bring more amusement 
on his tongue, or more kindness in his heart. I am, &c. 

** Sam. Johhsov.*' 

It glTes me great pleasure to preserye such a memorial of Joho- 
8od's regard for Mr. Davies, to whom I was indebted for my Intro* 
daction to him.* He indeed loved Dayies cordially, of which I shall 
g^ye the following little eyidenoe : — One day when he had treated 
him with too much asperity, Tom, who was not without pride and 
spirit, went off in a passion ; but he had hardly reached home, when 
Frank, who had been sent after him, deliyered this note : '' Gome, 
eome, dear Dayies, I am always sorry when we quarrel ; send ms 
word that we are friends.'^ 

> Hoor DflRlek, bowever, thoagh he did not hloMsIf Introdoee me to Dr. Johnieaas he pf» 
■dsed, had the merit of Intrododag me to Davtes, Iho limnadlato Introducer. 
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tam4Sti 10 JAMES mmWEVL, WBfi. 

'^DiAB Sim,— Toinr anziatj about my health is rwy ftknSj and rmj agree- 
able with your general IdndneH. I have indeed had a very frightfiil blow. 
On the 17th of latt month, about three In the morning, as near as I can gaeea^ 
r perceired mywif almost totally deprired of apeeeh. I had no pain. My 
organs were so obstmoted that I oonld say no, bat conld scarcely say jrra. I 
wrote the necessary directions, for it pleased God to spare my hand, and sent 
for Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which I ^BsoOTered 
my own disorder, and that in which I sent for the doctors, I had, I beliCTe, hi 
spite of my surprise and solicitude, a little sleep, and nature began to renew 
its operations. They came and gave the directions which the disease required| 
and from that time I have been continually improving in articulation. I caa 
aow speak ; but the nerves are weak, and I cannot continue (fiseonrse long; 
but strength, I hope, will return. The physicians consider me as cured. I 
was last Sunday at church. On Tuesday, I took an airing to Hampstead, aatf 
dined with the Club, where Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against my 
opinion, was rejected.* I designed to go next week with Mr. Langton to 
Rochester, where I purpose to stay about ten days, and then try some othet 
air. I have many kind invitations. Your brother has very frequently inquired 
after me. Host of my friends have, indeed, been very attentive. Thank dear 
Lord Hailes for his present. 

" I hope you found at your return everything gay and prosperous, and yovr 
lady, in particular, quite recovered and confirmed. Pay her my respeota. I 
am, dear Sir, &c. Sam. Johnbos." 

Lirraa 440. TO MRS. LUGT PORTER. 

**Loii*»n,Jii|yO|iniL 

** DiAR Madam, — The account which you give of your health is but melan- 
eholy. May it please God to restore you. My disease affected my speech, and 
itill continues, in some degree, to obstruct my utterance ; my voice is distinol 
enough for a while, but the organs being still weak are quickly weary ; but la 
other respects I am, I think, rather better than I have lately been, and can let 
you know my state without the help of any other hand. In the opinion of my 
friends, and in my own, I am gradually mending. The physicians eonador 
me as cured, and I had leave four days ago to wash the cantharides from my 
bead. Last Tuesday I dined at the Club. 

** I am going next week into Kent, and purpose to change the air freqaentlj 
this summer : whether I shall wander so far as Staffordshire I cannot tell. I 
(hould be glad to come. Return my thanks to Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearson,* 

• Hli lordship was floon after ehosen, and Is now, a member of the Ohih. 

* The KoT. Mr. Peareon, to whom Mrs. Lacy Porter bequeathed the greater pari eff hm 
iropertj.—M. 
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and all thai hare tliowii attentfon to me. Let aa, ray dear, pray Ibr oaa 
another, and oourider our ralferinga aa notioea meroiAiIly girenna to ptepara 
onrselyea for another state. 

^ I lire now but in a mehmcholy way. My old friend Mr. Lerett is dead, 
who liTed with me in the house, and was nseful and oompanionable; Mrs. Des* 
■MHifinB is gone away ; and Mrs. Williams is so mnoh decayed, that she ean 
add little to another's gratifications. The world paases away, and we are pass- 
ing with it; but there is, doubtless, another world, which will endure for erer. 
Let us all fit ourseWes for it I am, Ac Sam. Johnson.** 

Such was the general Tigonr of his constitntion. that he recoYered 
from this alarmiog and severe attack with wonderfal quickness ; so 
that in Jalj he was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at Roches- 
ter, where he passed abont a fortnight, and made little excursions 
as easily as at any time of his life.' 

> In his lettwi to Hn. lliralc we Had the toUowinf mdaneboly paragraphs : 

''Aug. 18.— I am now broken with disease, without the aUoTiatlon of flunlliar Mendshlp or 
domestie soeiety ; I bare no middle state between elamoar and silence, between general con- 
versation and self-tormenting solitude. LcTett is dead, and poor Williams Is making haste 
to die : I know not If she will ever come out of her chamber.** 

'* Aug 90. — This has been a day of great emotion : the office of the communion for the sick 
has been performed in poor Mrs. Williams's chamber. At home I see almost all my compa* 
tf ons dead or dying. At Oxford I hare Just left Wheeler, the man with whom I most delighted 
lo converse. The sense of my own diseases, and the sight of tiie world sinking round me, 
appress me perhaps too much. I hope that all these admonitions will not be rain, and that 
t shall learn to die aa dear Williams is dying, who was yery cheerful before and after this 
ftwAil solemnity, and seems to resign herself with calmness and hope upon eternal mercy. 
[ read your last kind letter with great delight ; but when I came to love and honour, what 
q>rung in my mind?—* How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not.*— I sat to Mrs. Rey- 
Aolds yesterday for my picture, perhaps the tenth time ; and I sat for three hoars with the 
T^atience of morial bam to bear,** 

** Aug. 86.— Mrs. Williams fkncies now and then that she grows better, but her vital powers 
%ppear to be slowly burning out. Nobody thinks, however, that she will very soon be quite 
wasted ; and as she suffeis me to be of very little use to her, I have determined to pass some 
time with Mr. Bowles, near Salisbury, and have taken a place for Thursday. Some benefit 
may be perhaps received ftom change of air, some from change of company, and sovie from 
mere diange of place. It is not easy to grow well in a chamber where one has long been 
rick, and where every thing seen, and every person speaking, revives and impresses images 
ef pain. Though it be true Uiat no man can run away from himself, yet he may escape from 
■any causes of useless uneasiness. That the nUnd i$ Ue ovm place is the boast of a fallen 
ngel tliat had learned to He. External locaUty has great effects, at least upon all embodied 
I hope thto littte Jovmiiy will allbrd me at least some suspense of mdanciioly.'*— BL 
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In A.oga8t he went as far as tke neighbourhood of Salisbury, to 
Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq., a gentleman whom I hare 
heard him praise for exemplary religioms ordw in his family. In his 
diary I find a short but honourable mention of this visit : — '* Angost 
28, 1 came to Heale without fatigue. 80, I am entertained quite to 
my mind.^ 

Lirm 441 TO DB. BROGKLESBT. 

**BMlt, nMr MMtaiy, Aog. W^ tnk 

** DiAB Sir, — ^Wlihoat appearing to want a Just sense of your kind attention, 
I cannot omit to give an account of the day which seemed to appear in some 
sort periloos. I rose at fiye, and went out at riz ; and having reached Saliih 
bary aboat nine, went forward a ft w miles in my friend's chariot I was no 
more wearied with the Journey, though it was a high-hung, rough coach, than 
I should have been forty yean ago. We shall now see what air will do. The 
country is all a plain ; and the house in which I am, so fiur as I can Jodge fieoi 
my window, for I write before I have left my chamber, is suiBeienily jHeasant. 

** Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs. Williams. It is great 
aonsolatioa to the well, and stiU greater to the sick, that they find themselrea 
not neglected ; and I know that you will be desirous of giving comfi>rt, even 
where yon have no great hope of giving help. 

"Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I ftad tiiat by the ooorse of the 
post I cannot send it befiMtt the thirty-first. I am, Iko. 

"Bam. JomnQV.** 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. Brocklesby, ac- 
quainting him of the death of Mrs. Williams, whici^ affected him 
a good deal. Though for seyeral years her temper .had not beei 
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•omplacenty die had raloable qualities, and her departnre left a 
blank in Ids house. Upon this occasion ' he, according to his hah- 
itnal conrse of pietj, composed a prayer.* 

I shall here insert a few particulars concerning him, with whiek 
I have been fayonred bj one of his friends. 

*' He had onoe oonoeiTed the desigii of writing the Life of Oliyer CromweD, 
saying, that he thought it must be highly curioua to trace his extraordinary 
rise to the supreme power from so obscure a beginning. He at length hud 
aside his scheme, on discovering that all that can be told of him is already in 
print ; and that it is impracticable to procure any authentic information in ad- 
dition to what the world is already i^ possession of/' * 

**He had likewise projected, but at what part of his life is not known, a 
work to show how small a quantity of rku. ricriON there is in the world ; 
and that the same images, with very little variation, have served all the authoi;! 
who have ever written." 

" His thoughts in the latter part of his life were frequently employed on hii 
deceased friends. He often muttered these or such like sentences : * Poor 
■lan I and then he died.' " 

*' Speaking of a certain literary friend, ' He is a very pompous puzzling fel* 
low,' said he ; * he lent me a letter once that somebody had written to him, no 
Matter what it was about; but he wanted to have the letter back, and ex- 
pressed a mighty value for it ; he hoped it was to be met with again ; h€ 
would not lose it for a thousand pounds. I laid my hand upon it soon after* 
wards, and gave it him. I believe I said I was very glad to have met with it. 

> Prajen and M aditatlont, p. 899. 

* In hlB letter to Hiss Susannah Thrale, Bepi. 9, he that wrltei :» 

** Pray shew mamma this passage of a letter from Dr. Brocklesby :— * Mrs. Williams, from 
mere inanition, has at length paid the great debt to nature, about three o*clock this morning 
(Sept. 6). She died without a struggle, retaining her faculties entire to the yery last ; and, 
as she expressed it, having set her house In order, was prepared to leare it at the last sum- 
■lons of nature.** 

In his letter to M/s. Thrale, Sept. 28, he adds :~ 

**'Poor Williams has, I hope, seen the end of her afllletlons. She aetod with pnidCBoe, and 
Aa beve with fortitude. She has left me. 

* Thou thy weary task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta*en thy wages.* 

Had die good humour and prompt elocution, her nnlrersal c ut ioel ty and eomprelienshre 
iBiowledga would hare made her the delight of all that knew her. She left her Bttie to your 
ehuity-echooL*'— M. 

• Mr. Malone obserres, ** TUs, however, was entirely a mistake, as appears firom the 
Memoirs published by Mr. Noble. Had Johnson been flimlshed with the materials which the 
hudnstry of that gentleman has proeored, and with others which It Is believed are yet pre> 
twed In manuscript, he would, without doubt, have prodneed a moei vamanle and eufltvi 
Urtory of Oromwell^ Ufa.** 
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O.^bmbtOA'MikmmihiAiii^pd&tAmaymag. 8* 7011 sm, jvheii tiw let- 
ter was lost it WM worth a thooaaiid paimdi, and when It wai fbvad It wm iMi 
worth a farthing/ " 

'* The style and oharaoter of his conversation is prettj generally known; It 
was certainly conducted in conformity with a precept of Lord Bacon, bat It is 
not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity was either percelTed or intendei 
by Johnson. The precept alluded to is as follows : * In aU kinds of speechi 
oither pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak leisurely, 
•nd rather drawlingly than hasl^y ; because hasty speech oonfounds the memory, 
and oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a man either to stammerings 
• non-plus, or harping on that which should fcXLow ; whereas a slow speedi 
oonfirmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, besides % 
seemliness of speech and countenance.' ^ Dr. Johnson's method of conver- 
sation was certainly calculated to excite attention, and to amuse and instruol 
(as it happened), without wearying or confunng his company. He was always 
nost perfectly clear and perspicuous ; and his language was so accurate, and Mi 
sentences so neatly constructed, that his conversation might have been si 
printed without any correction. At the same time it was easy and natural ; 
tiie accuracy of it had no appearance of labour, constraint, or stiffhess : be 
seemed more correct than others by the force of habit, and the customary 
exercises of his powerful mind.** 

** He spoke often in praise of French literature. *The French are exceOefH 
In this,' he would say, * they have a book on every subject.' From wliat he 
liad seen of them he denied them the praise of superior politeness, and men- 
tloned, with very visible disgust, the custom they have of spitting on the 
Aoors of their apartments. *• This,' sud the doctor, * is as gross a thing aa 
san well be done ; and one wonders how any man, or set of men, can persist 
in so offensive a practice for a whole day together ; one should expect that 
the first effort towards civilisation would remove it even among savages.' " 

" Baxter's * Reasons of the Christian Religion,' he thought oontained tfaa 
best collection of the evidences of the divinity of the Christian system." 

<* Ghymistry was always an interesting pursuit with Dr. Johnson. Whilst he 
wta in Wiltshire, he attended some experiments that were made by a physioiaii 
at Salisbury on the new kinds of air. In the course of the experiments frequent 
mention being made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit Us brows, and In m 
item manner inqmred, * Why do we hear so mnch of Dr. Priestley?" He 

> BtelB fat Ohrtt OooTermtiQB.— Amm** Wbrk$y #0. voL i p^ STt-^lL 

> I d» not wooAtt at Joimson^ dfapJeMaw when Hnb namaef Dr. PtJMiliy wsiawttMwie 
tor I know no writer who has been mdliBred to pnbUsh more penkioas doelrineB. I ik0i 
tHtaneeonlj three. yht,Jfolar«gilii;hy which ndndk denied tehnmin Matiire;iihk^ 

«bideved, miHt deprive M of etwy elevated pilndple. aeoond», Mso uMti f; or *he dii» 
bet enreqraetlon, whether feed er had^k In o ln dii In aa aaehaafwhie and onavol^ 
ritem : e netiiin wtteilj- iliiMilrii rfiiiMal fiiiMnfint mid|y,lhatwehavenoi«ap 
to tUnk that theA<iire world (which, as he kpleaied le in ; b wa ie,wmbeedaptedii 
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WM Twy properly anairered, ' Sr, because if e are Indebted to him for theet 
hnportant disooTeries.* On this Dr. Johnson appeared well content, and ve» 
pUed, * Well, well, t believe we are ; and let erery man hare the honoor bo 
hao merited."* 

** A friend was one day, about two years before his death, struck with some 
instance of Dr. Johnson's great candour. * Well, Sir,' said he, * I will always 
lay that you are a rery candid man.' *■ Will you V replied the doctor ; * f 
ionbt then you will be rery singular. But, indeed, Sir,' continued he, * I look 
■pon myself to be a man rery much misunderstood. I am not an uncandid,, 
nor am I a serere man. I sometimes say more than I mean, in Jest ; and 
people are apt to belicTe me serious : however, I am more candid than I wat 
when I was younger. As I know more of mankind, I expect less of then, 
and am ready now to call a man • good man upon eader terras than I wai 
formerly.* " 

On his return fh>in Heale he wrote to Dr. Barney :-« 



ear wiotdg improoed nature) wm be materially different from flMt; wMeh, If beHerti, 
would Bink wretched mortals Into dcapalr, as they eoold no lonfer hope for the **rest thai 
vemalneth for the people of God/* or for that happiness which is revealed to us as aomethlqg 
beyond our prceeot ooneeptions, but woold feel themselTes doomed to a eonUnnatlon of ttM 
uneasy state under which they now groan. I say nothing of the petulant intemperanee wUh 
wldch he dares to insult the yenerable establishments of his country. As a specimen of his 
wrllin0i, I Shan quote the following passage, which appears to me equally absurd and 
Inq^lous, and whleh might haTo been retorted upon him by the men who were proseonted fir 
burning his house. *' I cannot," says he, " as a necesearian [meaning neoMHiariany, hate 
«ii|f mem ; because I consider him as hei^, in all respects. Just what €tod has fiMMfe h4m to 
be; and also as doing, wUhrstpeot to m*^ nothing but what he was tupruOy deHffued and 
oppoinUd to do : Ood being the <mlp causs, and men nothing more than the inttrumoiUt fn 
MihKaa»U>€XooateaUM«pleaitir».**—IUuHratioMO/Ph4loiop7Ucal NectMitff^ p. UL 
The Reverend Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to anppaae that Dr. Joh/naon not ontg 
ondwsd, hut almost tottciUd^ an int&rvimo with Dr. Prisatlo^. In Jostloe to Dr. Johnson, 
1 declare my firm belitf that he nerer did. My Ulustilous friend was particularly resolute ta 
BOt giving oonntenanoe to men whoea wrltlnii he considered as pernicious to society. I waa 
present at Oxford when Dr. Priee, even before he had rendered himself so general^ 
obnoxious by his seal for the French revolution, came Into a company where Johnson waa, 
wbo Instantly left the room. Much more would he have reprobated Dr. Priestley. Whoevw 
wishes to see a perfect de line ation of this Ltt&rarp Jdek ofaU TradM may find it In an 
Ingenione tract, entitled "^ASmaU Wholo-Longtk ^f Dr, Friettiei^,'* vr\nXed for Rivliif- 
tons, in St. Panl\i Churchyard.— B. 

The foregoing note produced a reply from Dr. Parr (O^nt, Mag. March, 1795), in which ks 
andeavioured to support his assertion by evidence, which, however, really contradicted hta. 
Wm Inataad of Johnson^ havtaig 9oUottod an UUorHow (which was the point in dispute), Dr. 
Bnn Is obliged to admit that the meeting was at Mr. Paradise^ cNmier-iadls, that Dr. John- 
aan did not ooUoU <Ae inUrvioto^ but was aware that Dr. Priestley was Invited, and that ha 
behaved to him with dvlllty : and then Dr. Pair eendndes, In a way that does Utile eredll 
to hb aeoaraey or his candour, ** Should Mr. Boswall bo pleased to maintain that Dr. 
wrther MUumUi to the interview, than aknott 9oHetted O, I shaO not object to tfed 
ebange of cq^rsHlia.*^— OL 

Bioa.— Yol 26—14 
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**Im«0Imb0 on the ISth of Septomber, at iMNia» to » fwy 
bouse. Toa and J hare lost our friends ; but yoa bave oioio fHendi ot 
My domeetic oompanion it taken from me. 8be it mnob mkmdt te bor oo* 
linisidont were many, and ber eoriotltj oniTenal ; to tbot riio poilook of 
eTery conyersaUon. I am not well enoogb to go moeb oot; mad to rit, and 
eat, or fkst alone, It very wearitomo. I always meoB to atnd «f oOBflami 
to aU the kdiet.*' 

His fortitude and patience met with seyere triab dutag tbto jear. 
The stroke of the palsy has been related eircnimtaBtiaHy; bot bo 
was also afflicted with the goat, and was besides troabled with a 
complaint which not only was attended with immediate iDOonve* 
nience, bnt threatened him with a chimrgical operatioOy from which 
most- men woald shrink. The complaint was a iaireottb^ which 
Johnson bore with uncommon firmness, and was not at all frightened 
while he looked forward to amputation. He was attended by Mr. 
Pott and Mr. Oraikshank. I haye before me a letter of the 80th 
of July, this year, to Mr. Ornikshank, in which he says, ''I am go- 
ing to put myself into your hands :" and another, accompanying a 
aet of his " Lives of the Poets," in which he says, " I beg your ao- 
eeptance of these yolumes, as an acknowledgment of the great 
fayonrs which you haye bestowed on. Sir, your most obliged and 
most humble seryant." I haye in my possession seyeral more let- 
lers from him to Mr. Oraikshank, and also to Dr. Madge at Ply* 
mouth, which it would be improper to insert, as they are filled with 
onpleasing technical details. I shall, howeyer, extract fr^m his 
letters to Dr. Mudge such passages as show either a felidty of ez* 
pression, or the undaunted state of his mind. 

** My conviction of yonr skill, and my belief of yonr friendship, determine 
me to entreat your opinion and advice. In this state I with great eamestneat 
desire you to tell me what is to be done. Excision is doubtless necessary to 
the cure, and I know not any means of palliation. The operation is doubdeM 
painful ; but is it dangerous t The pain I hope to endure with decency ; bat 
I am loth to put life into much hazard. By representing the gout as an an* 
tagonist to the palsy, you have said enough to make it welcome. This is nol 
strictly the first fit, but I hope it is as good as the first ; for it is the second 
that ever confined me ; and the first was ten years ago, much less fierce and 
fiery than thia Write, dear Sir, what you can to inform or enooorage aa 
The operation is not dehtyed by any fears or omeotions of mine.** 
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^DiAB Sib,— Yon majr very ruMoniMy dMurge nMwHh imeuibUiljr «f yov 
UndneM and that of Ltdy Botheii rinoe I haTe MAfed so miieh time to poM 
without paying any aoknowledgment. I nov, al hat, ratora my tliaaka; and 
why I did it not sooner I oqght to tell yoo. I west into Wtttdiire aa aoon m 
I well could, and was tliere mnch employed la palliating my own malady. 
Disease prodnoes muoh selfishness. A man in pain is looking after ease, and 
lets most other things go aa <riianoe sImII dispose of them. In the meantime 
I hare lost a companion (Mrs. Williams), to whom I have had reoonrse ftt 
domestic amusement for thirty years, and whose variety of knowledge never 
waa ezhansted ; and now retom to a habitation vaeant and desokte. I carry 
ai>ont a very troublesome and dangerous oomplalnt, which admits of bo core 
iwt by the ehirargioai knife. Let me have your prnyera. I am, Ac., 

**8aM. JomnMif.'* 

Happilj the eomplaint abated without his being put to the tor 
tare of ampatation. Bat we mast sarely admire the manly resolu- 
tion which he discoTered while it hang over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman be writes, " The goat has 
within these foar days come apon me with a yiolence which I neyer 
experienced before. It made me helpless as an infant." And in 
another, having mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says, — " whose death 
folIowiDg that of Levett has now made my house a solitude. She 
left her little substance to a charity-school. She is, I hope, where 
there is neither darkness,* nor want, nor sorrow.'' 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his health, and 
mentioned that ** Baxter's Anacreon, which is in the library at 
Anchinleck, was, I find, collated by my father in 1727 with the 
MS. belonging to the University of Leyden, and he has made a 
number of notes upon it. Woald you advise me to publish a new 
edition of it V His answer was dated September 80. 

^ Tou should not make your letters such rarities, when you know, or might 
know, the uniform state of my health. It Is very long since I heard from 
yon ; and that I have not answered is a very insui&oient reason for the silenoe 
of a friend. Tour Anacreon is a very uncommon book : neither London nor 
Cambridge can supply a copy of that edition. Whether It should be reprinted, 
yon oaanot do better than consult Lord Hailes. Besidea my oonatant and 
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radical d^eaae, I hare been for these ten dayv modi baraaaed with the goat ; 
but that has now remitted. I hope God will jet grant me a little longer life, 
and make me leea onftt to appear before him." 

He this antamn recelTed a yisit from the celebrated Mrs. Sid- 
dons. He gives this account of it in one of his letters to Mn. 
Thrale (Oct. 27): 

** Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behared with great modesty and propri- 
ety, and left nothing behind her to be censured or despised. Neither praise 
nor money, the two powerful oorruptors of mankind, seem to have depraved 
her. I shall be glad to see her again. Her brother Kemble ' calls on me, and 
pleases me very welL Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays ; and she told me 
her intention of exhibiting this winter the characters of Constance, Oatharine, 
and Isabella,' in Shakspeare." 

Mr. Kemble has favoored me with the following minnte of what 
passed at this visit : — 

** When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there happened to be no chai» 
ready for her, which he observing said, with a smile, * Madam, yon who so 
often occasion a want of seats to other people will the more easily excuse the 
want of one yourself^* 

" Having placed himself by her, he, with great good-humour, entered upon 
a consideration of the English drama; and among other inquiries, par- 
ticularly asked her which of Shakspeare's characters she was most pleased 
with. Upon her answering that she thought the character of Queen Catharine, 
in Henry the Eighth, the most natural : * I think so too, Madam,* said he ; 
* and whenever you perform it, I will once more hobble out to the theatre my* 
self.' Mrs. Siddons promised she would do herself the honour of acting his 
&vourite part fof him ; but many circumstances happened to prevent the repre* 
sentation of King Henry the Eighth during the doctor's life." 

** In the course of the evening he thus gave his opinion upon the merits of 

> Thto great aetor and amiable and accwnpHshed man left the stage in ISia, and died Mth 
Febmary, 18S8, at Laafanne. In hli own day he had no eompetitor In any walk of tragedy; 
and those who remembered Eany, Mosiop, Hondenon, and Oarrtek admitted, that In eha- 
racters of high traglo dignity, snoh as Hamlet, Oorlolanos, Alexander, Oato, he excelled all 
]iiB predecessors, almost as much as Us sister did an aetresses In the female eharscters of the 
same heroic clsis. C 

• Isabella hi ShakspeareHi Mt a mu fp r M t a tm r§ . Un, SMdons had made her lint appear' 
•Me fai Isabella In the fatal Marriage.— a 

• It was aeted many years after with eritieal attention to historical aeeuraey, and with 
peat saooess. Mrs. Siddons played Oathailne : Mr. Kemble, Wolsey ; Mr. Oharles KswhK 
Oraaiwell. Thereis a very Interesting ptetoro by Barlow (fdaiee eofravedX ef thetrtsti 
wllk pettcaMs of all the perfl»nnen.-a 
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some of the principal performen whoip he remembered to have seen upon tho 
itage. ' Mrs. Fortar in the Tehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clire in the sprightH 
Bees of humour, I haye nerer men equalled. What OiiTe did best, she did 
better than Oarrick ; bat could not do half to many things well : she was a 
better romp than anj I OTor saw in nature, Pritohard, in common Efe, was a 
n^gar idiot ; she would talk of her gomnd : but when she appeared upon thi 
stage, seemed to be inspired by gentility and understanding. I once talkec 
with CoUey Gibber, and thought him ignorant of the principles of his art. 
Qarriok, Madam, was no deelaimer ; there was not one of his own scene-shif* 
ters who could not have spoken TbUor net to be better than he did : yet h« 
was the only actor I ever saw, whom I could call a master both in tragedy and 
comedy ; though I liked him best in comedy. A true conception of character, 
and natural expression of it, were his distinguished excellences. Haying 
axpatiated, with his usual force and eloquence, on Mr. 6arrick*s extraordinary 
eminence as an actor, he concluded with this compliment to his sodal talents : 
And after all, Madam, I thought him less to be enyied on the stage than at the 
head of a table." 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more apon the sabject of acting 
than might be generally supposed. Talking of it one day to Mr. 
Kemble, he said, '' Are yon, Sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe 
yourself transformed into the very character you represent 7" Upon 
Mr. Kemble's answering, that he had never felt so strong a persua- 
tion himself ; ' " To be sure not, Sir," said Johnson ; ** the thing is 
impossible. And if Oarrick really believed himself to be that mon- 
fter, Richard the Third, he deserved to be hanged every time he 
performed it.* 

1 Mr. Kemble told me, that the oceadon od which be had Urit hknaelf the meet albeted— 
the most personally tonched— was in playing the last scene of The Stranger with Mrs. Sld- 
dcaa. Her paytcia, he aald, hi that part always oTercame him. — 0. 

* My worthy Mend, Mr. John Nichols, was present when Mr. HendenKm, the aoCor, paid a 

rlsit to Dr. Johnson, and was received in a very courteous manner. See Gent. Mag. June, 

ITSl. I found amMig Dr. JohnsonHi papers the Ibllowlng letter to him, from the ertebrated 

Mrs. Bellamy; 

**No. 10 Duke Street, St. James^to, May 11, 1788. 

** Sib,— The flattering remembrance of the partiality yo« honoured me with some yean 

ego, as well as the humanity you are known to possess, has encouraged me to aoUdt your 

patronage at my benefit. By a long chanc aj rait, and a eompBcated train of unfortnnala 

ivents, I am reduced to the greatest distress ; which obliges me, once more, to request the 

Indulgence of the public Giye me leave to solicit the honour of your company, and to assure 

yea, If you grant my request, the gratification I shall feel from b«hig patronised by Dr. John 

•an wUi be faifinttely aoperior to any advantage that may arise from the beneflt; aa I aa, 

vllh the profbundest respect, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

••e.A.BHI.uiT.'* 

J aahappf In rceording these particulars, which prove that my Uhislrioai friend Bredtt 
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Urib 448. TO MB& LUOT PORTBB. 

•* BoU Oourt, UmI flIVMl, Not. HMnS. 

" Dbab Kaoam ,— The death of poor Mr. Porter, of which yoor mid haa 
sent me an account, must hare rery much sarprised yon. The death of a 
fHend is almost always unexpected, we do not Iotc to think of it, and there* 
fore are not prepared for its coming. He was, I think, a religions man, and 
therefore that his end was happy. 

<* Death has likewise Tisited my monmM habitation. Last month died MrSi 
Williams, who had been to me for thirty years in the place of a sister : her 
knowledge was great and her conversation pleasing. I now lire in cheerless 
solitude. 

" My two last years have passed under the pressure of snccessiTe diseases. I 
have lately had the gout with some severity. But I wonderfolly escaped tlie 
operation which I mentioned, and am upon the whole restored to health 
beyond my own expectation. 

" As we daily see our friends die round us, we that are left must cling closer, 
and if we can do nothing more, at least pray for one another ; and remember, 
tiiat as others die we must die too, and prepare ourselves diligentiy for the last 
great trial. I am. Madam, yours affectionately, itr.. Bam. Johnson." 

A pleasinfl^ instance of the generoas attention of one of his friends 
has been discovered by the publication of Mrs. Thrale's Collection 
of Letters. In a letter to one of the Miss Thrales, he writes, " A 
friend, whose name I will tell when yonr mamma has tried to gness 
it, sent to my physician to inqnire whether this long train of illness 
had brought me into difficulties for want of money, with an invita- 
tion to send to him for what occasion required. I shall write this 
night to thank him, haying no need to borrow." And afterwards, in 
a letter to Mrs. Thrale, " Since you cannot guess, I will tell you, 
that the generous man was Oerard Hamilton. I returned him a 
very thankful and respectful letter.'^ 

I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common fHend, and he has been 
io obliging as to let me hare Johnson's letter to him upon this ooca* 
lion, to adorn my collection. 

IdRTiB 444. TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM GKRARD HAMILTON. 

••N0Ttf,17W. 
** DiAB S»,— Your kmd inquhries after my afi&irs and your generous offers, 
have been communicated to me by Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks 
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great sinoerity, having lired long enough to know what gratitude is due to 
such fnendship ; and entreat that my refusal may not be imputed to sullenueu 
or pride. I am, indeed, in no want. Sickness is, by the generosity of my 
physicians, of little expense to me. But if any unexpected exigence should 
press me^ you shall see, dear Sir, how oheerfiilly I can be obliged to so much 
liberality. I am, Sir, your, etc Bam, Johnson.** 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind attention to 
Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the hjimble station of a tallow- 
chandler upon Snow Hill, was a woman of excellent good sense, 
pioas, and charitable.' She told me she had been introduced to 
him by Mrs. Masters, the poetess, whose volnmes he revised, and, it 
is said, illuminated here and there with a ray of his own genius 
Mrs. Gardiner was very zealous for the support of the ladies 
charity-school, in the parish of St. Sepulchre. It is confined to 
females ; and, I am told, it afforded a hint for the story of " Betty 
Broom" in ''The Idler." Johnson this year, I find, obtained for it 
a sermon from the late Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, 
in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, characterises as '' knowing and 
couTersable ;" and whom all who knew his lordship, even those who 
differed from him in politics, remember with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, entitled ** The 
Father's Revenge," some of his Id^dship's friends applied to 
Mrs. Chapone, to prevail on Dr. Johnson to read and give his 
opinion of it, which he accordingly did, in a letter to that lady. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds having informed me that this letter was in 
Lord Carlisle's possession, though I was not fortunate enough to 
have the honour of being known to his lordship, trusting to the 
general courtesy of literature, I wrote to him, requesting the favour 
of a copy of it, and to be permitted to insert it in my Life of 
Dr. Johnson. His lordship was so good as to comply with my 
request, and has thus enabled me to enrich my work with a very 
fine piece of writing, which displays both the critical skill and 
politeness of my illustrious friend ; and perhaps the curiosity whicD 
it will excite may induce the noble and elegant author to gratiQ 

> b Ml win Dr. JobBMB l«ttbir a book **at htr olootlon, to koop m a tokoa of 
k**— M. She died in 1T89, at. T4.— 0. 
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the work) bj the publication ' of a perfonnanoe of whieh Dr. JoIiii> 
MO has spoken in sach terms. 

Ufnn44ff. TO MBa OHAPONB. 

*1I«T. M, HMl 

** lUDAM,«By sending the tragedy to me a second time,* I think that a Tery 
honourable distinction lias been shown me ; and I did not delaj the perosil, 
of which I am now to tell the effect. 

**The construction of the play is not completely regular: the stage is too 
often racant, and the scenes are not suffldently connected. This, howeTer, 
would be called by Dryden only a meehanical defect; wluch takes away littte 
from the power of the poem, and which is seen rather than felt. 

** A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, wish some words changed, 
and some lines more vigorously terminated. But from such petty imperfeo- 
tions what writer was ever free ? 

" The general form and force of the dialogue is of more importance. It 
seems to want that quickness of reciprocation which characterises the English 
drama, and is not always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

" Of the sentiments, I remember not one that I wished omitted. In the 
imagery I cannot forbear to distinguish the oomparison of Joy succeeding grief 
te light rushing on the eye accustomed to darkness.' It seems to have all thai 
can be desired to make it please. It is new, just, and delightfuL 

** With the characters, either as conceired or preserved, I have no fault te 
find ; but was much inclined to congratulate * writer who, in defiance of pre- 
judice and fashion, made the archbishop a good man, and scorned all thought- 
less applause, which a vicious churchman would have brought him. 

"The catastrophe is affecting. The father and daughter both culpable, 
both wretched, and both penitent, divide between them our pity and our 
sorrow. 

" Thus, Madam, I have performed what I did not willingly undertake, and 
could not decently refuse. The noble writer will be pleased to remember tiiat 
sincere criticism ought to ndse no resentment, because Judgment is not under 
the control of will ; but involuntary criticism, as it has still less of choioe, 
ought to be more remote from possibility of offenoe. I am, etc 

'^Sam. Johhsoh." 

* Attm eoptof only of tUf trafodty have boon printed, and ghron to the antlior^ 
' Ihr. Johnion haying been rwj 111 when the trafedj wai flnt 9VA to him had 
Ion of It. 

* ** I oonld have borne my woee ; that itranger Joy 

Woonds wliile it emilea :— the long lmprieon*d wreleh, 
■Ueri^g flrom the ni|^t of lila damp eeU, 

ftmn the enn^i bright beune ; and that whiohfll^ 
o*er all, to him !■ agony.** 
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I oonsalted him on two qaeetions of a yery different natare : one, 
Whether the onconstitational inflaence exercised by the peers of 
Scotland in the election of the representatives of the commons, by 
means of fictitious qualifications, ought not to be resisted ; the 
other. What in propriety and humanity should be done with old 
horses unable to labour. I gave him some account of my life at 
Auchinleck ; and expressed my satisfaction that the gentlemen of 
the county had, at two public meetings, elected me their prases or 
chairman. 

Lrtbb 44«. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

** London, Deo. 94, 1788. 

" Dbab Sir, — ^Like all other men who hare great friends, you begin to feel 
the pangs of neglected merit ; and all the comfort that I can give you is, by 
teUing you that you have probably more pangs to feel, and more neglect to 
tuflfer. You have, indeed, begun to complain too soon ; and I hope I am the 
only confidant of your discontent. Tour friends have not yet had leisure to 
gratify personal kindness ; they have hitherto been busy in strengthening their 
ministerial interest. If a vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early intelli- 
gence : and as you can serve government as powerfully as any of your probable 
competitors, you may make in some sort a warrantable claim. 

'* Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind you delight to talk, and I 
hate to hear. Drive all such fancies from you* 

" On the day when I received your letter, I think, the foregoing page was 
written ;' to which one disease or another has hindered me from making any 
additions. I am now a little better. But sickness and solitude press on me 
?ery heavily. I could bear sickness better if I were relieved from solitude. 

" The present dreadful confusion of the public ought to make you wrap 
yourself up in your hereditary possessions, which, though less than you may 
wish, are more than you can want ; and in an hour of religious retirement 
return thanks to God, who has exempted yon from any strong temptation to 
fitction, treachery, plunder or disloyalty. 

" As your neighbours distinguish you by such honours as they can bestow, 
content yourself with your station, without neglecting your profession. Tour 
estate and the courts will find you full employment, and your mind well occu- 
pied will be quiet 

** The usurpation of the nobility, for they apparently usurp aU the influence 
ihey gain by fraud and misrepresentation, I think it certainly lawful, perhaps 
your duty, to redst. What is not their own, they have only by robbery. 

** Tom' question about the horses gives me more perplexity. I know not 
well what advice to glTe yon. I can only recommend a mle which you dc 
not want : give ac little pi^ m yim can. I nppoac that wc have a right M 
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khefrMrriMwlilleiktbilrangUilMto; wh$i w mM 4o whk ihtm 9»Mmwrd§^ 
I cannot so easily detennine. Bat let ns eonflider. Nobody denies that man 
has a right first to milk the cow, and to shear the sheep, and then to kill them 
for his table. May he not, by parity of reason, first work a horse, and then 
kill him the easiest way, that he may hare the means of another horse, or food 
for cows and sheep f Man is influenced m both cases by different mottTes of 
•elf-interest. He that fleets the one rnnsl r^ect the other. I am, ke. 

**8ak. Jomuon. 

** A happy and pioos Ohristmas ; mod many happy yean to yon, yo«r lady 

and children.** 

The late ingenioas ICr. Mickle, some time before bis death, wrote 
me a letter concerniDg Dr. Johnson, in which he mentions,*- 

^ I was upwards of twelve years acquainted with him, was frequently in hii 
eompany, always talked with ease to him, and can truly say, that I noTer 
NceiTod from him one rough word.** 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged in translating 
the Lnciad, bad a dispute of considerable length with Johnson, wbo^ 
as nsnal, declaimed upon the misery and corruption of a sea4ife, and 
used this expression : ** It had been happy for the world, Sur, if 
your hero, Oama, Prince Henry of Portugal, and Columbus, had 
never been bom, or that their schemes had never gone farther thao 
their own imaginations.^ • 

" This sentiment,** says Mr. Mickle, ** which is'to be found in his *' Inttodnetioa 
to the World Displayed,* I, in my Dissertation prefixed to the Lnsiad, have con- 
troverted ; and though authors are said to be bad Judges of their own worki^ 
I am not ashamed to own to a Mend, that that dissertation is my favonrits 
above all that I ever attempted in prose. Next year, when the Luciad was pub* 
lished, I waited on Dr. Johnson, who addressed me with one of his good humoured 
smiles : — * Well, you have remembered our dispute about Prince Henry, and 
have cited me too. You have done your part very well indeed : you have 
made the best of your argument ; but I am hot convinced yei* 

^* Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole a proof of that, part of the 
introduction in which I make mention of Dr. Johnson, yourself, and other 
well-wishers of the work, begging it might be shown to Dr. Johnson. This 
was accordingly done ; and in place of the simple mention of him which I had 
made, he dictated to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it now stands. 

** Dr. Johnson told me in 1772, that, about twenty years before that time, ns 
himself had a design to transhite the Lusiad, of the merit of which he spofcs 
highly, but bad been prevented by a number of other engageme n ts.** 
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Mr. Mickle renunds me in this letter of a conyersation at dinner 
one day at Mr. Boole's with Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the 
king's bookseller, and I, attempted to controvert the maxim, 
" Better that ten gniltj shoold escape, than one innocent person 
Bofifer," and were answered by Dr. Johnson with great power of 
reasoning and eloquence. I am yery sorry that I haye no record 
of that day : bnt I well recollect my illustrions Mend's haying ablj 
•hown, that nnless ciyil institations ensure protection to the innocent^ 
all the confidence which mankind should haye in them would be lost 

I shall here mention what, in strict chronological arrangement, 
should have appeared in my account of last year ; but may more 
properly be introduced here, the controversy having not been closed 
till this. The Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native of one of the Hebrides, 
having entertained doubts of the authenticity of the poems ascribed 
to Ossian, divested himself of national bigotry; and having travelled 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and also in Ireland, in 
order to furnish himself with materials for a Gaelic Dictionary, 
which he afterwards compiled, was so fully satisfied that Dr. John- 
jon was in the right upon the question, that he candidly published 
a pamphlet, stating his conviction, and the proofs and reasons on 
which it was founded. A person at Edinburgh, of the name of 
Clark, answered this pamphlet with much zeal, and much abuse of 
its author. Johnson took Mr. Shaw under his protection, and gave 
him his assistance in writing a reply^ which has been admired by 
the best judges, and by many been considered as conclusive. A few 
paragraphs, which sufficiently mark their great author, shall be 
selected : 

^ My aasertioDS are, for the most part, porely negative : I deny the ezistenoe 
of Fingal, because in a long and curioua peregrination through the Gaelic 
regions I have never been able to find it. What I could not see myself, I 
suspect to be equaUy invisible to others ; and I suspect with the more reason, 
as among all those who have seen it no man can show it. 

" Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those who disbelieve the genuineness 
of Ossian to a blind man who should dispute the reality of colours, and deny 
that the British troops are clothed in red. The blind man's doubt would be 
lational, if he did not know by experience that others have a power which he 
himself wants : but what perspicacity has Mr. dark which Nature has withheM 
hvm me or the rest of maaklndt 
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*' Tbe true state of the penllel mint be this: — Seppoee a nuuif with eyes like 
bis neighbours, was told by a boasting oorporal, that the troops, indeed, won 
red clothes for their ordinary dress, but that every soldier had lilcewise a suit 
of black velvet, which he puts on when the king reviews them. This he thinkf 
strange, and desires to see the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty thousand 
men that can produce either coat or waistcoat. One, indeed, has left them in 
his chest at Port Mahon ; another has ahrays heard that he ought to have 
velvet clothes somewhere ; and a third has heard somebody say that soldien 
ought to wear velvet Can the inquirer be blamed if he goes away believiBf 
that a soldier's red coat is all that he has ? 

*< But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed or mlenced by facts. 
To overpower contradictions, let the soldier show his velvet coat, and Che Fin* 
galist the original of Ossian. 

** The difference between us and the blind man is this : the blind i&an li 
unconvinced, because he cannot tee : and we because, though we cah see, wo 
find nothing that can be shown." 

Notwithstanding the oomplication of disorders under which John- 
son now labonred, he did not resign himself to despondency and 
discontent, bnt with wisdom and spirit endeavoared to console and 
amuse his mind with as many innocent enjoyments as he could pro* 
cure. Sir John Hawkins has mentioned the cordiality with which 
he insisted that such of the members of the old club in Ivy Lane as 
snryived should meet again and dine together, which they did twice 
at a tavern, and once at his house : and in order to ensure himself 
society in tbe eyening for three days in the week, be instituted a 
club at the Essex Head, in Essex Street, then kept by Samuel 
Oreaves, an old servant of Mr. Thrale's. 

Lnm 447. TO SIR JOSHUA RBTNOLDS. 

••Deo.4,nM. 

**DiAB Sib,— It is inconvenient to me to come out; I should else havt 
waited on yon with an account of a little evening club which we are establish* 
log in Essex Street, ic the Strand, and of which you are desired to be one. tt 
will be held at the Essex Head, now kept by an old servant of Thrale's. The 
oompany is nomerous, and, as yon will see by the list, miscellaneous. The 
lermfl are lax, and the expenses light Ur Barry was adopted by Dr. Broec- 
lesby, who Joined with me in forming the plan. We meet thrice a week, aai 
ke who misses forfeits twopence. If you are willing to become a membsiv 
draw a line imder yoor name, fietnm tbe Not - Wo aeet for the first ttet 
on Monday at eight I am, Ac San. Jomwov.* 
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It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this elnb. Bat when I men* 
tion only Mr. Daines Barrington, Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Mnrphy, Mr. 
John Nichols, Mr. Oooke/ Mr. Joddrell, Mr. Paradise, Dr. Horse* 
ley, Mr. Windham,* I shall sufficiently obviate the misrepresentation 
of it by Sir John Hawkins, as if it had been a low alehouse asso- 
ciation,* by which Johnson was degraded. Johnson himself, like 
his namesake Old Ben, composed the rules of his club.* 

> A blogrftphtoftl notlM of Mr. Oooks, who dM Apitt S, } M, wttlbe toand In tlM Gentle 

nMn*8 Magulne for that month ; and some socoant of Mr. Joddrell li glyen in Nichols's JM, 
Anee. toL viU.— 0. 

* I was In Scotland when this dnb wm fonnded, and doling all the winter. Johnson, hov- 
CTer, declared I should be a member, and Inyented a word upon the occasion : ** Boswell,** 
•aid he, ** Is a very dubiibls man." When 1 came to town I was proposed by Mr. Barrings 
ton, and chosen. I b^cTO there are few societies where there is better oonrenation or moM 
decorum. Several of us resolved to continue it after our great founder was removed bf 
death. Other members were added ; and now, about eight years since that loss, we go 
on happily. 

* Miss Hawkins candidly says, *' Boswell was well Justified in his resentment of my (ktherli 
designation of this as a Mmptnnf chtb at an aUhoute. I am sorry my father permitted 
himself to be so pettish on the subject. Honesty speaUng, I dare saj lie did not Uke befall 
passed over.>*-^irsM. voL IL p. 104.— 

« " RULISl 

** To-day deep thoughts wUh me resohre to dieBdi 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws.— >MiLfOl. 

**The dub shall consist of four and twenty. 

** The meetings shall be on the Monday, Thursday, and Saturday of every week ; b# 
1b the week before Easter there shall be no meeting. 

** Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend once a week, but not oftener. 

** Two members shall oblige themselves to attend in their turn every night from eight to 
ten, or procure two to attend in their room. 

" Every member present at the club shaU spend at least sixpence ; and every member who 
stays away shall forfeit threepence. 

** The master of the house shall keep an account of the absent members ; and deliver to the 
president of the night a list of the forfdts incurred. 

** When any member returns after absence, he shall immediately lay down his Ibrfelti ; 
which If he omits to do, the president shall require. 

** There shall be no general reckoning, hot every man shall adjust Us own expenses. 

** The night of indispensable attendance wiU come to every member once a month. Who- 
ever shall for three months together omit to attend himself, or by substitution, nor shall make 
any apology in the fourth month, shaU be considered as having abdicated the club. 

**When a vacancy Is to be fitted, the name of the candidate, and of the member reeon^ 
■ending him, shall stand in the cInlMroom three nights. On the fourth he may be chosen hf 
tallet ; six members at least being present, and two-thirds of the baUot behig In bfa thvonr : 
m Hie majority, should the numbers not be divisible by three. 

*" The master of the house shaU give notloe, six days before, to each of those nemben 
irtioee torn of necessary attendance is eome. 

** The notlee may be In these words: «Slr,On the of , wlU he your tut 

ef presldhig at the Bmox Head. Tour company Is Ihereibri eameetly teviested.' 
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In the end of this year he was seized with a spasmodic asthma 
of such Yiolenoe, that he was confined to the hoose in great pain, 
being sometimes obliged to sit all night in his chair, a recumbent 
postnre being so hartfol to his respiration, that he could not enduro 
lying in bed ; and there came upon him at the same time thai 
oppresive and fatal disease, a dropsy. It was a rery severe winter, 
which probably aggravated his complaints ; and the solitude in 
which Mr. Levett and Mrs Williams had left him rendered his life 
very gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, who still lived, was herself so very 
ill, that she could contribute very little to his relief. He, however, 
had none of that unsocial shyness which we commonly see in people 
afiOicted with sickness. He did not hide his head from the world, 
in solitary abstraction ; he did not deny himself to the visits of his 
friends and acquaintances ; but at all times when he was not over* 
come by sleep, was as ready for conversation as in his best days. 



** 0n« penny shall be left by each member for the waiter.** 

Johnaonli definition of a elnb, tc this mbm, in hie IWrttoiary, li ** An ■■nmhly of §m4 
Mlowa. meeting under oertnin eeaAtioM^" 



CHAPTER XIY. 

1784. 

iMtoB^ Beo fc i - A ldcmum Olark— Oorrespondence— Dr. GUlesple— Dn. OuUen, Hope Mii 
Monro— DItIim Int«rporftioii--Lor<l Monboddo— Dr. Ross— George Steevens— Mrs. MootefB 
—Burke^e CoaTocsatioft— foofce— The Empreae of Ruada— Mrs. Thrale— BccIesiasUeal 
Discipline— Fear of Death— Capel Lofit— Thomas a Kemple— Dr. Donglae— Idltione of 
Horaoe— Oharles Fox. 

And now I am arrired at the last year of the life of Samuk. 
Johnson ; a year iu which, although passed in soTerei ndisposition, 
he nevertheless gave many evidences of the continuance of those 
wonderoufl powers of mind which raised him so high In the intellec- 
tual world. His conversation and his letters of this year were in 
no respect inferior to those of former years. The following is a 
remarkable proof of his being alive to the most minute enriosities 
of .literature. 

Lrtsb 448. TO MR. DILLT, BOOKSELLER, 

In the PwUtry 

** Sir, — ^There is in Uie world a set of books which used to be sold by the 
booksellers on the bridge, and which I must entreat yon to procure me. Thof 
are called BurtofCs Books :^ the title of one is * Admirable Curiosities, Raritiei^ 
and Wonders in England.' I believe there are about five or six of them ; tiiey 
seem Tory proper to allure backward readers ; be so kind as to get them for 
me, and send mo them with the best printed edition of ' Baxter's Call to the 
Unconverted.* I am, &c. Sam. Johnson.** 

Lrtsb 449. TO MR. PERKINa 

••Jaa.91,lT8«. 

** Dkab Sib,— I was very sorry not to see you when you were so kind as to 
eall on me ; but to disappoint friends, and if they are not very good-natured, 
to disoblige them is one of the evils of riekness. If you will please to let me 
know whioh of the afternoons in this week I shall be fiivoared with anothei 
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▼ery properly prodaoed and applied. It will oertainlj raiiw your character, 
though perhaps it may not make yon a minister of state. 

" I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once agam, and tell her, that in the letter* 
case was a letter relating to me, for which I will giro her, if she is willing %% 
give it me, another guinea. The letter is of consequence only to me. I am, 
dear Sir, &c Bam, Johmsov.** 

In consequence of Johnson's reqaest that I should ask our physi- 
cians abont his case, and desire Sir Alexander Dick to send his 
opinion, I transmitted him a letter from that very amiable baronet, 
then in his eighty-first year, with his faculties as entire as ever, and 
mentioned his expressions to me in the note accompanying it, — 
" With my most aflfectionate wishes for Dr. Johnson's recovery, in 
which his friends, his country, and all mankind have so deep a 
stake ;" and at the same time a full opinion upon his case by Dr. 
Oillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had the advantage of having passed 
through the gradations of surgery and pharmacy, and by study and 
practice had attained to such skill, that my father settled on him 
two hundred pounds a year for five years, and fifty pounds a year 
during his life, as an hanorariwm to secure his particular attendance. 
The opinion was conveyed in a letter to me, beginning, '' I am sin- 
cerely sorry for the bad state of health your very learned and illns- 
trions Mend, Dr. Johnson, labours under at present." 

LnriR 464. TO JAMKS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

** London, Mareh 9, 1781 

** DiAR Sir, — Presently after I had sent away my last letter, I received your 
kind medical packet. I am very much obliged both to you and to your physi- 
cians for your kind attention to my disease. Dr. Gillespie has sent me an 
excellent «0fiM/tiim msdUumy all solid practical experimental knowledge. I am 
al present, In the opinion of my physicians (Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brocklesby), 
as well as my own, going on very hopefully. I have Just begun to take vine- 

> •* Letter to the People oTSeotlaad on the preMBt State of the Nation.** I sent It to Mr. 
Iltt, with a letter, In which I thnB ezprened myielf :— ** My principles may ivpear to yea 
too monarohical ; bat I know and am penaaded they are not inconalBtent with the true prin- 
e^lei of liberty. Be this as it may, yon, Str^ are now the prime minister, called by the sore- 
reign to maintain the rights of the erown, as well as those of the people, against a TlolenI 
Ihetlon. As sndi, yon are entitled to the warmest support of erery good snbjeet In erery 
department** He answered, ** I am extremely obliged to yon for the sentiments yon do me 
the honoor to express, and have obsenred with great pleasure the bmIomb amd dbU iSj pj wH 
glTon to the eanse of the pnbHe In the work yon were so good to transmit to me.** 
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gar of tquilla. The powder hmi my- 8t«mftoh so nraoh that It ooidd not bt 
oontinaed. 

^^Retorn Sir Alexander Diok my.ainoere thanks for his kind letter; and 
bring with yon the rhnbarb < which he so tenderly offers me. I hope dear 
Mrs. Bosweli is now quite well, and that no OTil, either real or imaginary, now 
disturbs you. I am, ke, Sam. Johnsok." 

I also applied to three of the eminent physicians who had chairs 
In oar celebrated school of medicine at Edinbargh, Doctors Cnllen, 
Hope, and Monro, to each of whom I sent the following letter : — 

•• March T,1TB«. 

** DiAR Sib, — Dr. Johnson has been Tory ill for some time ; and in a letter 
of anxious apprehension he writes to me, *■ Ask your physicians about my case.* 

** This, you .see, is not authority for a regular consultation : but I have no 
doubt of your readiness to give your advice to a man so eminent, and who, in 
his Life of Oarth, has paid your profession a just and elegant compliment: *I 
believe every man has found in physicians great liberality and dignity of senti* 
ment, very prompt effusions of beneficence, and willingness to exert a lucrative 
art where there is no hope of lucre.* 

" Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last summer he had a stroke of the 
palsy, from which he recovered almost entirely. He had, before that, been 
troubled with a catarrhoas cough. This winter he was seized with a spasmodic 
stthma, by which he has been confined to his house for about three months. 
Dr. Brocklesby writes to me, that upon the least admission of cold, there is 
such a constriction upon his breast, that he cannot lie down in his bed, but is 
obliged to sit up all night, and gets rest, aud sometimes sleep, only by means 
of laudanum and syrup of poppies ; and that there are Oddematous tumours in 
his legs and thighs. Dr. Brocklesby trusts a good deal to the return of inild 
weather. Dr. Johnson says that a dropsy gains ground upon him; and he 
seems to think that a warmer climate would do him good. I understand he is 
now rather better^ and is using vinegar of squills. I am, ko. 

*'Jami8 BoflWILL.** 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my letter and its 
venerable object. Dr. Gnllen's words concerning him were, "It 
would giye me the greatest pleasure to be of any service to a man 
whom the public properly esteem, and whom I esteem and respect 
as much as I do Dr. Johnson." Dr. Hope's, "Few people have a 



Ml garden at PrertoofleUI, wlisre be enltivatatf tbsl idaat whh raeb MieoMi, thai 
be was preMBted wUh a gold medal ky tlie Society of London tn Iho ■ncouragomeiit of AiH. 
tfaniiiaetiiros, and Oeaunerosk 
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better claim on me than yonr friend, as bardlj a day passes that I 
do not ask his opinion about this or that word.'* Dr. Monro's, ''I 
most sincerely join yon in sympathising with that very worthy and 
ingenioos character, from whom this country has derived mnch 
instniction and entertainment." 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. Brocklesby. Doctora 
Cnllen and Monro wrote their opinions and prescriptions to me, 
which I afterwards carried with me to London, and, so far as they 
were encouraging, communicated to Johnson. The liberality on one 
hand, and grateful sense of it on the other, I ha?e great satiafao- 
tion in recording. 

Lrtir 456. TO JAMBS B06WBLI , ESa 

** Dkab Sir, — I am too maoh pleased with the attentions which yon and 
your dear lady ' show to my welfare not to be diligent in letting yon know 
the progress which I make towards health. The dropsy, by Gk>d's blessing, 
has now run almost totally away by natural eracuation ; and the asthma, if 
not irritated by cold, gives me little trouble. While I am writing this I have 
not any sensation of debility or disease. But I do not yet venture out, havmg 
been confined to the house from the 18th of December, now a quarter of a 
year. 

** When it will be fit for me to travel as far as Auchinleck I am not able to 
guess; but such a letter as Mrs. Boswell-s might draw any man not whollj 
motionless a great way. Pray tell the dear lady how much her civility and 
kindness have touched and gratified me. 

*'Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to subride, and the king's 
autLority is in some measure re-established. Mr. Pitt wQl have great power;' 
but you must remember that what he has to give must, at least for some time, 
be given to those who gave, and those who preserve his power. A new 
minister can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship ; he must, tiU he is settled, 
think only of extending his interest 

" If you come hither through Edinburgh, send for Mrs. Stewart, and give 
from me another guinea for the letter in the old ease, to which I shall nol 
be satisfied with my elaim till she gives it me. Please to bring with yen 
Baxter's Anaoreon ; and if yon proeure heads of Hector Boeee, the hinteriai, 

> Wbe had written Urn a vaiT kind Mfter. 

• Mr. BMw«UdMi not glvaai Ait Mtar, to which tUili an 
ospvoMod aoDM too MLBgotaie hopes of protement from Mr. Mti wl 
fust toon, ho bad ondeaTourod to propitiato.— 0. 
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and Arthur Johnftoii, the poet, I will put them in my reom ; or any other of 
the fathers of Scottish literature. 

*U wish yon an easy and happy Journey and^ hope I need not tell you that 
you will be welcome to, dear Sir, your, fto., Sam. JoHmoN.** 

I wrote to him, March 28, from Tork, informing him that I had 
a high gratification in the triumph of monarchical principles over 
aristocratical inflacnce, in that great connty, in an address to the 
king ; that I was thus far on my way to him, bnt that news of 
the dissolution of parliament having arrived, I was to hasten back 
to my own connty, where I had carried an address to his majesty 
by a great majority, and had some intention of being a candidate 
to represent the connty in parliament. 

LmKR 45ft. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

••LMdon, If web SO. 1T84. 

'* Dear Sib, — Tou could do nothing so proper as to hasten back when you 
found the parliament dissolyed. With the influence which your address must 
have gained you, it may reasonably be expected that your presence will be 
of importance, and your activity of effect. 

" Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure which every man feels from 
the kindness of such a friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling 
tiiat Dr. Brocklesby*s account is true, and that I am, by the blessing of God, 
wonderfully relieved. 

**Tou are entering upon a transaction which requires much prudence. 
Tou must endeavour to oppose without exasperating ; to practise temporary 
hostility, without producing enemies for life. This is, perhaps, hard to be 
done ; yet it has been done by many, and seems most likely to be eftbcted by 
opposing merely upon general principles, without descending to personal or 
particular censures or objections. One thing I must enjoin you, which is 
seldom observed in the conduct of elections ; I must entreat you to be scru* 
pulous in the use of strong liquors. One night's drunkenness may defeat the 
labours of forty days well employed. Be firm, but not clamorous ; be active, 
but not malicious ; and you may form such an interest, as may not only exalt 
yourself, but dignify your family. 

" We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. Mr. Fox resolutely stands 
for Westminster, and his friends say will carry the election.* However that 
be, he will certainly have a seat. Mr. Boole has Just told me, that the city 
leans towards the king. 
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^Ltl IM hear, frtn tiue to time, how you are employed, and •rhat piogreM 

you make. Make dear Mrs. BoeweU, and ail the young Boewella, the sincere 

oompliments of; Sir, your af^oUoiiato humble serrant, ko. 

**8am. JoHHioir.** 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality which was suit- 
able to the long friendship which had subsisted betweea him and 
that gentleman. 

Lsrm 467. TO BENKET LANOTON, ESQ. 

** March 87. SInoe you left me I haTe continued, in my own opinion, and 
in Dr. Brooklesby's, to grow better, with respect to all my formidable and 
dangerous distempers ; though to a body battered and shaken as mine has 
Utely been, it is to be feared that weak attacks may be sometimes mischioT- 
ous. I haye indeed, by standing carelessly at an open window, got a rery 
troublesome cough, which it has been necessary to appease by opium, in 
burger quantities than I like to take, and I have not found it give way so 
readily as I expected ; its obstinacy, however, seems at last disposed to submit 
to the remedy, and I know not whether I should then haye a right to com- 
plain of any morbid sensation. My asthma, is, I am afraid, constitutional and 
incurable ; but it is only occasional, and, unless it be excited by labour 
or by cold, gives me no molestation, nor does it lay very close siege to life ; 
for Sir John Floyer, whom the physical race consider as author of one of the 
best boolcs upon it, panted on to ninety, as was supposed. And why were we 
content with supposing a fact so interesting of a man so conspicuous ? Be- 
cause he corrupted, at perhaps seventy or eighty, the roister, that he might 
pass for younger than he was. He was not much less than eighty, when to a 
man of rank, who modestly asked liis age, he answered, * Oo look ;' though 
he was in general a man of civility and elegance. The ladies, I find, are at 
your house all well, except Miss Langton, who will probably soon recover her 
health by light suppers. Let her eat at dinner as she will, but not take a full 
stomach to bed. Pay my sincere respects to my dear Miss Langton in Lin- 
colnshire ; let her know that I mean not to break our league of friendship, 
a^d that I have a set of Lives for her, when I have the means of sending it." 

** April 8. I am still disturbed by my oough ; but what tliaaks have I not 
i9 pay, when my cough is the most painful sensation that I feel t and from 
that I expect hardly to be released, while winter continues to gripe as with so 
much pertinacity. The year has now advanced eighteen days beyond the 
equinox, and still there is very little remission of the cold. When wars 
weather oomes, which surely most oome at last, I hope it will help both me ni 
your young lady. The man so busy about addresses is neither more nor loH 
Chan our own BoaweU» who had oomo as lar as Yofk Mwards liondon, bnl 
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tuned b«ck on the diaeolntfon, and is aaid now to stand for some plaee. 
Whether to wish him snooess his best friends heititate. Let me hare yonr 
prayers for the completion of mj recovery. I am now better than I ever ex« 
pected to hare been. May God add to his mercies the grace that may enable 
me to use them according to his will. My compliments to all.** 

** April 18. I had this evening a note from Lord Portmore,* desiring that I 
would give you an account of my health. You might have had it with less 
eircumduction. I am, by Gk>d*8 blessing, I believe, free from all morbid sen- 
sations, except a cough, whieh is only troublesome. But I am still weak, and 
ean have no great hope of strength till the weather shall be softer. The sum- 
mer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable me to support the winter. God, who 
has so wonderfully restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. Let me in- 
quire in my turn after the state of your family, great and little. I hopi* Lady 
Rothes and Miss Langton are both well That is a good bams of content. Then 
how goes George on with his studies ? How does Miss Mary ? And ho> does 
my own Jenny ? I think I owe Jenny a letter, which I will take care to pay. 
In the meantime tell her that I acknowledge the debt. Be pleased to make 
my compliments to the ladies. If Mrs. Langton comes to London, she wiH 
fi&vour me with a visit, for I am not well enough to go out." 

Lkttsb 468. TO OZIAS HUMPHRY, ESQ.* 

•<April3,lTM. 

" Sir, — Mr. Hoole has told me with what benevolence you listened to a re 
quest which I was almost afraid to make, of leave to a young painter' to at- 
tend you from time to time in your painting-room, to see your operations, and 
receive your instructions. The young man has perhaps good partii, but has 
been without a reg^ar education. He is my godson, and therefore I interest 
myself in his progress and success, and shall think myself much favoured if I 
receive from yon a permission to send him. 



1 To wbieli Johnson retamed tUi 
" Dr. JobuBon acknowledges with great reepeet the honour of Lord Portmoreli notlee. Hs 
IB better than he was ; and will, as Us Lordship dhrects, write to Mr. Langton.** 

• The eminent painter, reprcsentatire of the ancient family of Homfirey (now Hamphry)in 
the west of England ; who, as appears firom their arms, which they have invariably nsed, have 
been (as I hare seen anthentieated by the best anthority) one of those among the knights and 
«M|aires of honour, who are represented by Holinshed as having issued from the Tower of 
London on coursers apparelled for the Jostes, accompanied by ladies of honour, leading every 
one a knifl^t, with a chain of gold, passing through the streets of London Into Smithfield, on 
Banday, at three o'clock in the afternoon, being the first Sunday after Michaelmas, in the 
ftrarteenth year of King Bichard the Second. This family once ei^oyed large possessions, 
but, like others, have lost them in the progress of ages. Thehr blood, however, remains in 
them well ascertained ; and they may hope, in the revolution of events, to recover that rank 
Id society for which, fan modem times, fortune seems to be an indispensable requlrite.— li 
Mr. Humphry died in 1810, sbI. 68.— 0. 

* Sea ef Mr. Samuti Pat«noB| «niBSBl ISr Us knevlsdie ef 
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**My hAftlfh Is, by God's Uflesinf, nmoh reitoved, Imk I am not jel aflowed 
by my phynoians to go abroad ; nor, indeed^ do I tfalak myaelf yet able to 
•ndare the weather. I am, Sir, ko. Sur. Jobotoh." 

LsTTiR 469. TO THE SAME. 

«• April It, 17M. 
" Sib, — ^The bearer is my godson, whom I take the liberty of recommending 
to your kindness ; which I hope he will deserve by his respect to your excel- 
lence, and his gratitude for your laTours. I am, Sir, Ac. 

**.Sam. Jomiioir.'' 

LiTTiK 460. TO THS SAME. 

«llajSl,lT81 

** Sir, — ^I am yery much obliged by your civilities to my godson, but must 
beg of you to add to them the favour of permitting him to see yon punt, thai 
he may know how a picture is begun, advanced, and completed. If he may 
attend you in a few of your operations, I hope be will show that the beneflt 
has been properly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gratitude. At 
least I shall consider you as enlarging your kindness to, Sir, ko, 

^* Sam. JoHHBOii.** 

LiTTKR 461. TO THE RET. DR. TATLOR, 

A$hlKn$tne. 

** London, Bwrter Monday, April It, 1784. 

** DsAR Sir, — ^What can be the reason that I hear nothing from yon ? I 
hope nothing disables you from writing. What I haTe seen, and what I hays 
felt, gives me reason to fear everything. Do aot omit giving me the oomfeit 
of knowing, that after all my losses, I have yet a friend left. 

**I want every comfort. My life is very solitary and very cheerieM^ 
Though it has pleased God wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, I an 
yet very weak, and have not passed the door ainee the 18th of December. I 
hope for some help from warm weather, which will surely come in time. 

** I could not have the consent of the physicians to go to ohnroh yesterday ; 
I. therefore received the holy sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. 1 my friend, 
the approach of death is very dreadful I I am afraid to think on that which I 
luiow I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and round for that help which 
eannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to* 
day may live to-morrow. But let us learn to derive our hope only from 
6od. 

*' In the meantime, let us be kind to one another. I have no friend now 
ftving but you * and Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my youth. Do not ney* 
Isot, dear Sir, yours affectionately. Saw. Johhbon.** 



> nil Mend of Johntonhi jooth tiirvlTod tdn Mmowbsl mors thui tkroo jvan, 
ttod F<bTOWT !•• 1788 —m. 
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*^ April 19^ I reoelT6fl tUs/nonlBg your nagiilibaiil flili, ui4 In Hhm aftcfw 
noon your apology for not suUBng it I have iBTilod tha HooIm and USm 
Bnrney to dine npon it to-morrow." 

LmsB 462. TO MR& LVOT POBTBR. 

** Mt DiAKy-^I write to yom now, to tell you that I am so far recovered thai 
on the 2l8t I went to chnroh to return thanks, after a confinement of more thai 
four long months. 

** My recovery is such as neither myself nor the physicians at all expected, 
and is such as that very few examples have been known of the like. Join wit^ 
me, my dear love, in returning thanks to God. 

'^Dr. Vyse has been with (me) this evening: he tells me that yon likewise 
have been mach disordered, bat that you are notw better. I hope that we 
shall sometime have a cheerful interview. In the meantime let us pray for om 
aaother. I am, Madam, your humble servant, fta Sax. Jobkson."* 

What fdlows is a beantiftd spedmea of his gentleness and com- 
piaeency to a yonng lady, his g^child, one of the daughters of his 
friend Mr. Langton, then, I think, in her seventh year. He took 
the tremble to write it in a large round hand, nearly resembling 
pfiBfted characters, that she might have the satisfaction of reading 
it herself. The original lies before me, but shall be faithfully res- 
tored to her ; and I dare say will be preserved by her as a jewel, as 
long as she lires. 

LiRBB 4M. TO MISS JAKE LANGTON. 

In Boekeiter^ KnU, 

«*Majl%lT81 
** Mt DiARBST Miss Jinnt, — I am sorry that your pretty letter has been so 
long without being answered: but, when I am not pretty well, I do not always 
write plain enough for youg ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that you 
write so weH, and hope that you mind your pen, your book, and your needle, 
for they are all necessary. Tour books will give you knowledge, and mako 
you respected ; and your needle will find you useful employment when you do 
not care to read. When you are a little older, I hope you will be very dlli* 
gent in learning arithmetic ; and, above all, that through your whole life yo« 
wfll carefully say your prayers and read your Bible. I am, my dear, ftc 

^Saii. JomnoH.** 

On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, and next morning 
had the pleasure to find I>r. Johnson greatly reoovered* I but^jusl.' 

BiOG.— Vol. 26—16 
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saw him ; for a eoach was waiting to carry him to Idington, to the 
house of his friend the Rererend Mr. Strahan, where he went some* 
times for the benefit of good air, which, notwithstanding his having 
formerly laughed at the general opinion upon the sabject^ he now 
acknowledged was conducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, he commoni* 
cated to me, with solemn earnestness, the very remarkable ^iroaaih 
stance which had happened in the course of his illness, when he was 
much distreased by the dropsy. He had shut himself up, and 
employed a day in particular exercises of religion, fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer. On a sudden he obtained extraordinary relief, for 
which he looked up to Heayen with gprateful devotion. He made 
no direct inference from this fact ; but from his manner of telling 
it, I could perceive that it appeared to him as something more than 
an incident in the common course of events. For my own part, I 
have no difficulty to avow that cast of thinking, whieh, hy many 
modern pretenders to wisdom, is called supersHtiaus, But here I 
think even men of dry rationality may believe, that there was aa 
intermediate ' interposition of Divine Providence, and that " the fer* 
vent prayer of this righteous man " availed.' 

On Sunday, May 9, found Oolonel Valiancy,* the celebrated anti* 
qnary and engineer of Ireland, with him On Monday, the 10th, I 
dined with him at Mr. Paradise's, where was a large company; Mr 
Bryant, Mr. Joddrel/ Mr. Hawkins Browne, Ac. On Thursday, the 



> So In aU the edltlona, ttiougli Um meaning of ttie term im Utrn td iaU doee not leem quite 
clear. Perhapa Mr. BoBwell may have meant imfnedla4s.—0. 

* Upon this subject there is a very fair and Judicious remark In the Life of Dr. Abemethj, 
In the first edition of the BiograpMa BrUanmioa^ which I should have been glad to see Ib 
his Life, which has been written for the second edition of that Taluable work. ** To deny tiM 
exercise of a particular Providence In the Delty*s government of the world Is certainly fan- 
pious, yet nothing serves the cause of the scomer more than an incautious forward seal Id 
determining the particular instances of it." In confirmation of my sentiments, I am also 
happy to quote that sensible and elegant writer, Mr. Melmoth, in Letter VIII. of his coUeo* 
tion, published under the name of ntsoebome. " We may safely assert, that the belief of • 
particular Providence is founded upon such probable reasons as may weU Justify oar assenl 
It would scarce, therefore, be wise to renounce an opinion which affords so firm a support to 
Jhe soul In those seasons wherdn she stands In most need of assistance, merely because It ti 
not possible, In questions of this kind, to solve every diflBculty which attends them** 

* Afterwards General Valiancy ; an Ingenloos man, but somewhat of a visionagr on Irlik 
antiquities. He died In 1818, sst. M.— 0. 

« Richard Paul Joddrei, Isq., formerly M. P. for Seaford, died Jan. M, 1881, aged 88. H* 
was the last survivor of the Bnez Street Olab.~C 
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18th, I dined with Um at Mr. JoddrePs, with another large com- 
pany ; the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Boss), Lord Monboddo, Mr. 
Mnrphj, &c. I was sorry to obserre Lord Monboddo aroid any 
commnmcation with Dr. Johnson. I flattered myself that I had 
made them ?ery good friends ; bnt unhappily his lordship had 
resumed and cherished a violent prejudice against my illustrious 
friend, to whom I must do the justice to say, there was on his part 
not the least anger, but a good-humoured sportiveiess. Nay, though 
he knew of his lordship's indisposition towards him, he was even 
kindly ; as appeared firom his inquiring of me, after him, by an 
abbreyiation of his name, ** Well, how does MmmifV* 

On Saturday, May 15, 1 dined with him at Dr. Brocklesby's, where 
were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. Murphy, and that erer-cheerful com- 
panion, Mr. Deyayues, apothecary to his majesty/ Of these days, 
and others on which I saw him, I hare no memorials, except the 
general recollection of his being able and animated in con?ersation, 
and a.ppearing to relish society as much as the youngest man. I 
find only these three small particulars : When a person was men- 
tioned, who said, " I have liyed fifty-one years in this world without 
haying had ten minutes of uneasiness f he exclaimed, " The man who 
says so lies : he attempts to impose on human credulity.'' The 
Bishop of Exeter in yain obsenred, that men were yery diiferent. 
His lordship's manner was not impressiye ; and I learnt afterwards, 
that Johnson did not find out that the person who talked to him 
was a prelate ; if he had I doubt not that he would haye treated 
him with more respect ; for once talking of George Psalmanazar, 
whom he reyerenced for his piety, he said, " I should as soon think 
of contradicting a bishop." One of the company* proyoked him 
greatly by doing what he could least of all bear, which was quoting 
something ci his own writing, against what he then maintained. 
^ What, Sir," cried the gentleman, " do you say to — 

* IndMd, Ui frtondi mob to bSTt, m tt wtra, etUbratcd Ui reeorety by * nand of (Bn- 
Bcn; for iM wrote on the IMh to Mn. Thrale— ** Now I am broken looee, my friends seem 
wUIing ODoai^ to lee me. On Mondnj I dined with PeradlBe ; Ta«edaj, Hoole ; Wednesday, 
Dr. Taylor; to^aj with Joddrel; IMday, Mn. Ctarrlek; Satorday, Dr. BroeUeiby • neit 
Honday, DOIy.*^— €1 

• llMlVNbthIr Mr. BamieablBieli; who hM more than OBOO appBad tha nme qnotatloa 
aMffCn»b« la Johnian^ ratorli on hte. 
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^Ae hmj day, tiie peaoelU nlglili* 
Unfelt, unooimted, glided bjf '* 

Johnson finding himself thus {^resented as giving an instance of a 
man who had tired without uneasiness, was mnch offended, for he 
looked upon sach a quotation as unfair ; his anger burst out in aD 
unjustifiable retort, insinuating that the gentleman's remark was a 
sally of ebriety ; " Sir, there is one passion I would adrise jou to 
command ; when you hare drunk out that glass, don't drink 
another.'' Here was ezemplied what (Goldsmith said of him, with 
the aid of a very witty image from one of dibber's comedies : 
** There is no arguing with Johnson : for if his pistol misses fire, he 
knocks you down with the butt end of it." 

Another was this : when a gentleman' of eminence in the literary 
world was violently censured for attacking people by anonymous 
paragraphs in newspapers, he, firom the spirit of contradiction, as I 
thought, took up his defence, and said, ** Oome, come, this is not so 
terrible a crime ; he means only to vex them a tittle. I do not say 
that I should do it; but there is a great difference between him and 
me : what is fit for Hephiestion is not fit for Alexander." Another, 
when I told him that a young and handsome countess had said to 
me, ** I should think that to be praised by Dr. Johnson would make 
one a fool all one's life ;" and that I answered, ** Madam, I shall 
make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to him ; " he said, " I am 
too old to be made a fool ; but if you say I am made a fool, I sh^H 
not deny it. I am much pleased with a comptiment, especiaUy from 
a pretty woman." 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in fine spirits at our 
Essex Head Club. He told us, '' I dined yesterday at Mrs. Oar- 
rick's with Mrs. Garter,' Miss Hannah More, and Fanny Buniey. 
Three such women are not to be found : I know not where I could 
find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them aU.* 
BoswBLL. " What ! had you them aU to yourself, Sir f" Johkson. 
" I had them aU, as much as they were had; but it might have been 



> TcrMf on tte daalli «r Mr. Ufttt, 
• Mr. Q«orge BtMYvm. 

« This leaned ud«aodliH» Mir «•««! Mr toH«ma«t«atoMl,l*. lit SiM^ IB k« 

tfghiy-nlntli yeer.—M. 
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kBttnr hai tkere be«i laore oompany tkere.'' BogwwLU ^ Might 
Aot Mrs. MoBtaga hare been a IsmrtAi f Jcflirsow. ** Sir, Mrs. 
McHitaga does not make a trade of her wit ; bat Mrs. Montagu is 
a very eztcaopdinary womaa : she has a constant stream of ooBTer^ 
sation, and it is always impregnated ; it has always meamng." 
Bo&wiLL. "Mr. Bavke has ^ constant stream of oonyersation.'' 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir ; if a man were to go by chance at the same 
tine with Borke nnder a shed, to shun a shower, he woold say, ' this 
is an eztraordioary man.' If Bnrke should go into a stable to see 
his horse dressed, the ostler woold say, ' we hare had an eztraordi- 
aary man here.' " BoawsLL. " Foote was a man who nerer fa9ed 
m oonFersation. If he had gone into a stable—" Johnson. " Kr, 
if he had gcme into a stable, the ostler would have said, here has 
been a comical fellow; bat he woold not have respected him." Boa- 
well. " And, Sir, the ostler woold have answered him, woold haye 
given him as good as he brooght, as the common saying is." John- 
son. " Tes, Sir; and Foote would have answered the ostler. When 
Bnrke does not descend to be merry, his conversation is very sope- 
rior indeed. There is no fMrc^rtion between the powers which he 
i^ows in serious talk and in jocularity. When he lets himself down 
to that, he is in the kennel." I have in another place ' opposed, aad 
I hope with success, Dr. Johnson's very singular and erroneoas 
notion as to Mr. Burke's pleasantry. Mr. Windham now said low 
to me, that he differed fnnn our great friend in this observation; for 
that Mr. Burke was often very happy in his merriment. It would 
not have been right for either of us to have contradicted Johnson 
at this tune, in a society all of whom did not know and yaloe Mr. 
Boi^ as much as we did. It might have occasioned something 
more roogh, and at any rate would probably have checked the flow 
of Johnson's good humour. He called to us with a sudden air of 
«cidtaitk>n, as the thought started in his mind, '' O I Gentlemen, I 
must tell you a very great thing. The Empress of Bossia has 
ardered the 'Bamblw' to be translated into the Bossiaii language;* 
io I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. Horace boasts that 

) ** Jownal of » Tow to Iko HoMdM." 

* IliMreilncolMAEdtlUKitiionportvai MftvoUinuiAti; haA^9tkMun 
MuuoD, in the beUof Uiat U wm trne, ibowod a noble ardonr inr Utenij tunou 

16* 
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bis fame wtiold extend as fitr as the banks of the Bhoney now the 
Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone was from Horace.'^ Boa* 
WBLU " Yon must certainly be pleased with this, Sir.'' Johhsok 
" I am pleased, Sir, to be sare« A man is pleased to find he has 
succeeded in that which he has endeaTonred to do." 

One of the company mentioned h|s haying seen a noble person 
driving in his carriage, and looking exceedingly well, notwithstand* 
ing his great age. Johnson. " Ah, Sir, that is nothing. Bacos 
obseryes, that a stout healthy old man is like a tower undermined.* 

On Sunday, May 16, I found him alone : he talked of Mrs. 
Thrale with much concern, saying, ** Sir, she has done eyerything 
wrong, since Thrale's bridle was off her neck ;" and was proceeding 
to mention some circumstances which have since been the subject of 
public discussion, when he was interrupted by the arrival of Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mistaken notion which 
is very common in Scotland that the ecclesiastical discipline ' of the 
Church of England, though duly enforced, is insufficient to preserve 
the morals of the clergy, inasmuch as all delinquents may be screened 
by appealing to the convocation, which being never authorised by 
the king to sit for the despatch of business, the appeal never can 
be heard. Dr. Douglas observed that this was founded npon ignor- 
ance ; for that the bishops have sufficient power to maintain disci- 
pline, and that the sitting of the convocation was wholly immaterial 
in this respect, it being not a court of judicature, but like a parlia- 
ment, to make canons and regulations as times may require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, " Some people are 
not afraid, because they look upon salvation as the effect of an ab8<^ 

> SHnoe the aboStion of ttie Higli Oommhwrfon Oonrt in IMO, proceedings againit dmgjmmk 
ler eceleeiMtical oflTenees O^appily, in thii conntry of rare oecorrence, when compared with 
the number of the clergy) have been conducted by the same rules as are obserred in other 
criminal cases in the spiritual courts. That inconveniences have attended thdr applicatloa 
to such suits is not a recent complaint. ** The Archbishop " (Tenison), says Brelyn, tn 1601^ 
** told me how unsatisfled he was with the canon law, and how exceedingly unreasonable all 
thehr pleadings appeared to him ;** and the ecclesiastical commissioners, appointed in 1881, 
allude in their report to the tmnscsmarf (May, and the large Mpetust incurred, owing t» 
the present form of proeeedinfB. The report adds, that "the interests of reSglon evldeiitlf 
require that some proTisloB sheuid be made Ibr the elfectnd prosecution tf loili agalnii 
elerkB, and parttonlarty to resteve tm the bUwpi that persoaal Jurisdiction wfaloh tfaij oi1|^ 
mUj exerdsed.**— MAULunii 
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late decree, and think they feel in themselTea the marks of sanctifr 
cation. Others, and those the most rational in my opinion, look 
npon salvation as conditional ; and as they never can be snre that 
they have complied with the conditions, they are afraid.'' 

In one of his little macnscript diaries abont this time I find a 
short notice, which marks his amiable disposition more certainly 
than a thousand studied declarations. "Afternoon spent cheer- 
fdlly and elegantly, I hope without offence to God or man ; though 
in no holy duty, yet in the general exercise and cultivation of bene- 
volence.'' 

On Monday, May 17, I dined with him at Mr. Dilly's, where were 
Oolonel Valiancy, the Reverend Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel Lofft, 
who, though a most zealous Whig, has a mind so full of learning 
and knowledge, and so much exercised in various departments, and 
withal so much liberality, that the stupendous powers of the lite- 
rary Gtoliah, though they did not frighten this little David of popu- 
lar spirit, could not but excite bis admiration. There was also Mp. 
Braithwaite of the post-office, that amiable and friendly man, who 
with modest and unassuming manners, has associated with many of 
the wits of the age. Johnson was very quiescent to-day. Perhaps too 
I was indolent. I find nothing more of him in my notes, but that when 
I mentioned that I had seen in the king's library sixty-three editions 
of my favourite Thomas k Kempis, — amongst which it was in eight 
languages, Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish, English, Arabic, 
and Armenian, — he said he thought it unnecessary to collect many 
editions of a book, which were all the same, except as to the paper 
and print ; he would have the original, and all the translations, and 
all the editions which had any variation in the text. He approved 
of the famous collection of the editions of Horace by Douglas,' 



> The aMntton hj Popt (no yvj deSeate one) to in the foUowing Unci of the DimeUid. ani 
\ the KilOelned iiole.^— 

** ma me with PoUio sup, as well as dine, 
There aU the learned shall at the labour stand, 
And Dong^ lend his soft obstetric hand. 

^DouffkUy a physician of great learning and no less taste ; aboye aU, cmloaB in what nialai 
to Horace ; of whom he collected ereiy edition, translation, and comment, to the nninhor el 
•ereral hondred yolomes.'*— iHmoto^l, b. iv. 1. 898. Dr. James Douglas was bom la 8eiMtoa4 
to IVn, and died in London, in 1748. He published vime medical worta.^ - 0. 



flMnlioMd hjr Fq[M^ who h aaid to haiv kal • doitl tied wMi 
Ihem ; and ke added, ** every bnui shoald try to eidleet one book n 
tkat manner, and present it to a pablic library.* 

On Tnesday, May 18, I saw kirn tat a skort thne in ike laomii^. 
I told him tkat the mob had called out as the king passed/ ** No 
Fox, no Fox P wMch I did not like. He said, " They were rights 
Sir.*^ I said, I thought not ; fat it seemed to be making Hr. Fox 
the king's competitor. There being no andieace, so tiiat there 
eonld be no triumph in a Tiotory, he fairly agreed with me. I said 
it might do Tery well, if explained thus, ** Let ns have no Fox,* 
understanding it as a prayer to Us miyesty not to appoint tkat gen- 
tleman minister. 



* To optB yarHuiiBt. The WMtalmltr iImIIob ka4 eoBfOladed oidf th« i«y 
§m¥B9tUt, loz, wImm ralon, how«?«r, wM ddajod hf the twqpMOmk ftr ( 
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On Wednesday, May 19, I sat a part of the eyening with him, by 
onrselyes. I observed that the death of our friends might be a 
consolation against the fear of onr own dissolution, because we 
might have more fHends in the other world than in this. He per- 
haps felt this as a reflection npon his apprehension as to death, and 
said, with heat, ** How can a man know when his departed friends 
are, or whether they will be his friends in the other world f How 
many friendships have you known formed npon principles of virtue 7 
Most friendships are formed by caprice or by chance — mere confc 
deracies in vice or leagues in folly." 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He said, ** I 
know not who will go to heaven if Langton does not. Sir, I could 
almost say, Sii anima mea mm Langtono/' I mentioned a very 

eminent friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. " Yes, Sir ; but 

has not the evangelical virtue of Langton. , I am afraid, 

would not scruple to pick up a wench." 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he thought want of 
judgment upon an interesting occasion. " When I was ill," said 
he, " I desired he would tell me sincerely in what he thought mj 
life was faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on which he 
had written down several texts of Scripture recommending Christ- 
ian charity. A.nd when I questioned him what occasion I had giver 
for rach an animadversion, all that he could say amounted to this, 
•^Ihat I sometimes contradicted people in conversation. Ncvi 

«49 
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what harm does it ao to any man to be contradicted V Boswsll. 
** I Bappose he meant the vumner of doing it ; roughly and harshly .'^ 
JoHHSoN. '' And who is the worse for that ?" Boswkll. *' It hurts 
people of weaker nerres." Johksoh. ** I know no sach weak-nenred 
people/' Mr. Barke, to whom I related this conference, said, " It 
is well if, when a man comiB to dio» he has nothing heavier apon 
his conscience than having been a little rough in conTersation.'' 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was presented to him, 
vhongh at first pleased with the attention of his friend, whom he 
thanked m an earnest manner, soon exclaimed in a load and angry 
tone, ** What is yoor drift. Sir V Sir Joi^oa Reynolds pleasantly 
observed, that it was a scene for a comedy, to see a penitent gel 
into a violent passion and belabonr his confessor/ 

I have preserved no more of his conversation at the times whea 
I saw him during the rest of this month, till Suaday, the 80th of 
May, when I met him in the evening at Mr. Hoole's, where there 
was a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. Sir Jamea 
Johnston happened to say that he paid no regard to the argomenta 
of counsel at the bar of the House of Commons, because they were 
paid for speaking. Johnson. "Nay, Sir, argument is argument. 
You cannot help paying regard to their arguments if they are good. 
If it were testimony, you might disregard it, if you knew that it 
were purchased. There is a beautiful image in Bacon * upon this 
snbject : testimony is like an arrow shot from a long bow ; the force 

> After all, I cannot but b« of opinion that aa Mr. Langton war seriooaljr reqcoatad hj Ok. 
JoluuMm to mention what appeared to him erroneous In the ch^^jracter of Us fHend, he waa 
bound as an honest man to intimate what he rmUj thon^t, iralch lis oertiAdj Ad m lh» 
most deHcate manner ; so that Johnson liimself, when in a qoifit firame of mind, was irlniiai 
with it. The texts suggested are now before me, and I shall quote a few of them. " Blessed 
are the meek, for thej shall inheiH the eaxth.'^— JTott. t. 0. ** I thoreisre, flie prisoner of tpia 
Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with aB 
lowttness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another In lore.**— J^Aes. ▼. 1, 9. 
** And abOTO aU these thkigs put on ehartty, which Is the bond of perftetneBs.*'— 0)1. Ul. H, 
** Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth not; charity raanteth not ilseU; la nvl 
puflSed op, doth not behare itself unseemly. Is not ewrily proToked.*'— 1 Cbr, xliL 4, 0. 

* Dr. JohnaoB^ memerj deeelTed him. Ike passage referred to b not Baeon%, but BoylelV, 
and may be found, with a slight variation. In Johnson's IMotlenaxy, wnder the word Onatbomm 
So happDy sdeeted are Che greater part of the examples In that incomparable work, that If 
the meet striklnff passagss Ibvnd In II wwe eeUeeted b j one of our modem book-oiakarB, 
onder the title of ** The Beanties of Johnaen^i DkHanaiy,** thQr woaM tern a eerf 
and popular rolnme.— H. 
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of it depends on Cm strength of the hand that draws it Argument 
is like an arrow from a crossbow, which has equal force though shot 
by a child." 

He had dined that day at Mr. Boole's, and Miss Helen Maria 
Williams being expected in the evening, Mr. Hoole put into his 
bands her beautiful " Ode on the Peace." * Johnson read it oyer, 
and when this elegant and accomplished young lady * was presented 
to him, he took her by the hand in the most courteous manner, and 
repeated the finest stanza of her poem. This was the most delicate 
and pleasing compliment he could pay. Her respectable friend. 
Dr. Eippis, from whom I had this anecdote, was standing by, and 
was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other time she was fortunate 
enough to be in Dr. Johnson's company, he asked her to sit down 
by him, which she did ; and apon her inquiring how he was, he an- 
swered, " I am yery ill indeed, Madam. I am very ill even when 
you are near me ; what should I be were yon at a distance f " 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as his first jaunt after 
his illness. We talked of it for some days, and I had promised to 
accompany him. He was impatient and fretful to-night, because I 
did not at once agree to go with him on Thursday. When I con- 
sidered how ill he had been; and what allowance should be made 
for the influence of sickness upon his temper, I resolved to indulge 
him, though with some inconvenience to myself, as I wished to at- 
tend the musical meeting in honour of Handel, in Westminster 
Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he was ever compas- 



* Hm pMoe made by llial Ttiy ablt ■totonnaii, th« Bail of ShiOnnnM, now Mtniali off 
LoBBdowno, wUdi maj fldrij bo oonsldered m tho foandAtton of oU tho protperity of Of eat 
Britain ainco that timo- 

* In the flnt option of my work, tho epithot amddbU was giron. I was sorry to be obliged 
to strike it oat ; bnt I oonld not in jostlee soffflr it to remain, after tUa young lady had not 
only written in faTOor of tiie aayage anarchy with which France has been visited, but bad 
(as I have been Informed by good anthoilty) walked, without horror, over the ground at the 
ThnUleriea when it was strewed with tho naked bodiea of tho fidthftil Swiss Guards, who were 
barbarously massacred for having braToly defended, against a crew of ruffians, the monarch 
whom thoj had taken an oath to defend. From Dr. Johnson she oould now expect not en- 
iearment, but repulsion.— B. Miss WiUians, like many other early enthosiaats of the French 
irolntion, had latterly altered her opinion Tory oonslderably. She died In 1898. at 66.— 41 



iionate to Ae'diflnMeB of ollien, and aetiTelj earncBt in pTocoring 
them mAi m appean from a note to ESr Joshoa Beynolds, of Jnne, 
in them words : — '' I am ashamed to ask for some rdief for a*poor 
man, to whom I hope I have given what I can be expected to spare. 
The man fanportnnes me, and the blow goes round. I am going to 
try another air on Thnrsdaj.* 

On Thnrsdaj, Jnne 8, the Oxford post coach took ns np in the 
morning at Bdt Ooart The oilier two passengers were Mrs. Beres- 
ford and her daoghter, two very agreeable ladies from America : 
they were going to W<Nrcesterriiire, where they then resided. Frank 
had been sent by his master the day before to take places for as ;- 
and I found from the way-bill that Dr. Johnson had made onr 
names be put down. Mrs. Beresford, who had read it, whiepered 
me, ** Is this the great Dr. Johnson 1^ I told her it was ; so she 
was then prepared to listen* As she soon happened to mention, in 
a voice so low that Johnson did not hear it, that her hnsband had 
been a member of the American Oongress, I cautioned her to be- 
ware of introdncing that subject, as she must know how rery vio- 
lent Johnson was against the people of that country. He talked a 
great deal ; but I am sorry I have preserved little of the conver- 
sation. Miss Beresford was so much charmed, that she said to me 
aside, " How he does talk 1 Every sentence is an essay." She 
amused hersrif ui the coach with knotting. He would scarcely 
allow this species of employment any merit. " Next to mere idle- 
ness," said he, " I think knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of 
insignificance ; though I once attempted to learn knotting : Demp* 
ster's sister (looking to me) endeavoured to teach me it, but I made 
no progress." 

I was surprised at his talkmg without reserve in the public post 
coach of the state of his affairs : '' I have," said he, " about the 
world I think above a thousand pounds, which I intend shall afford 
Frank an annuity of seventy pounds a year." Indeed, his openness 
with people at a first interview was remarkable. He said once to 
Mr. Langton, '' I think I am like Squire Richard * b ' The Journey 



* Tbt riMMrkti »B4e bj WBm limsr, and not b^ her l»rotti«r ftaa Hi nuurtDflH ft wmM 
bftT* beta IBMdt«4 to ob« «b» wm orl tlnaU y dMorlb«« la tin dnuuiHi p«noii0 m *■« nun 
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to London/' Ai nmr mnmg^ im a iiramgi jribce* He was tral> 
loeial. He strongly censored what is mnch too oommon in Bhgland 
among persons of condition, — ^maintaining an absolute silence when 
nnknown to each other ; as, for instance, when occasionall j bronght 
together in a room before the master or mistress of ^e honse has 
appeared. " fflr, that is being so undTflised as not to nnderstand 
the connnon rights of hnmanity.*^ 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly dissatisfied with 
some roast mntton which we had for dinner; The ladies, I saw, 
wonderpd to see the great philosopher, whose wisdom and wit thej 
had b^ a admiring all the way, get into ill-hnmonr from snch a canse. 
He scolded the waiter, saying, " It is as bad as bad can be : it is ilt 
fed, ilMdlled, ili*kept, and ill-drest." 

He bore the jonmey very well, and seemed to fbel himself elevated 
as he approached Oxford, that magnificent and yenerable seat of 
learning, orthodoxy, and Toryism. Frank came in the heary coach, 
in readiness to attend him ; and we were receiyed with the most 
polite hospitality at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, Master 
of Pembroke College, who bad given os a kind inyitaiion. Before 
we were set down, I communicated to Johnson my having engaged 
to return to London directly for the reason I have mentioned, but 
that I would hasten back to him i^ain. He was pleased that I had 
made this journey merely to keep him company. He was easy and 
placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and-lfiss Adams, and Mrs. Kennlcott, 
widow of tile learned Hebrasan,' wlio> was here on a visit He soon 
despatched the inquiries that were made about his illness and reco* 
very by a lAort and distinct narrative, and then Manming a gay air, 
rqieated from Swift, — 

** Nor tUnk oo our A^wMMhing iDsi 
idid taUt of spaetMlw snd piUs." 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop uf Bristol, having been mentioned, John* 
son, recollecting the manner in which he had been censured by that 
prelate,* thus retaliated : — " Tom knew he should be deiad beiMM 

> BMOntt, Vol U. ». M.-a 

• Dr. Newton In hli moouI of Mi own HIb, altor Minnifioiling npon Mr. CNMon^ Bi 

.''Dr. Johnion*! * Utoi off the Foots * oSlBrded moro amiuement; bat oandonr was mudfe 
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what Im hM liid €f iMWoald qvpear. He donl not baTO printed il 
while lie wee eliTe." Dr. Adams. " I betiere hie ' DiseerUtioDS on the 
Fh>phede8' ie his great work.'' Johvsom. '' Why, Sir, it is Temfs 
great work ; bat how to it u great^ or how iniieh <tf it is Tom^ 
are other questions. I haiej a considerable part of it was borrowed.* 
Dr. Adams. " He was a Tery snooessfol man." Jomhsoh. '' I dont 
think so. Sir. He did not get Tery high. He was late in getting 
what he did get ; and he did not get it by the best means. I 
belieye he was a gross flatterer.'' 

I fblfllled my intention by going to London, and returned to 
Oxford on Wednesday the 9th of Jane, when I was hi^py to find 
myself again in the same agreeable circle at Pembroke College^ 
with the comfortable prospect of making some stay. Johnson 
welcomed my retam with more than ordinary glee. 

He talked with great regard of the Honourable Archibald Gamp- 
bell, whose character he had giren at the Doke of Argyll's table 
when we were at Inrerary,' and at this time wrote out for me in his 
own hand, a fuller account of that learned and venerable writer, 
which I have published in its proper place. Johnson made a remark 
this eTcmng which struck me a good deal " I never," said he, 
" knew a nonjurer who could reason.' Surely he did not mean to 

hart and offeodeS al ttw Biale?ol«DM thai pwidiwntnaUii In «T«rj part. Soma paaiagM, H araal 
be allowed, ar« Jodidoaa and weD-wrifcten, b^i make nol aofllelent eompeniatloD for eo madi 
•pleen and ni-hnmoor. Never waa any btogrkpher more aparlng of bk pralie, or mora 
abundant In b&i eenanree. Be aeemingly del|iKlMiore In ezporing blennUiea, than In reeom- 
mending beantlee ; sU^tly paesee over excellences, enlarges npon imperfections^juid, not 
content with Ids own serere refleetlona, remlsPflf old scandal, and prodnees large qootationa 
from the forgotten works of former critics. M repntaUon was so high in the repoblio of 
letters, that it wanted not to bo raised upon the mlns of othen. Bat these essays, instead of 
raising a higher idea than was before entertabied of his nnderstaading, haye certainly glrsB 
the world a worse opinion of his temper. The bishop was therefore the more surprised and 
eoncemed for his townsman, for hs rup^eUd him not onifjifr kit gmntut and Isamimff^ 
but 9alusd h4m fnuch Jt>r the mors amiabU part qfkit eharaotor—hit kmmamiUi^amid 
eharUfff Ma moraM^ amd rMgion}* 

nie last sentenee we may eonslder as the general and permanent opinion of nsbnp Newtoiv, 
the remarks which precede it most, by all who haye read Johnson^ admirable work, be im- 
pllttd to the disgust and peerishness of old age. I wish they had not appeared, and that Dr. 
Jbl^H^ had iiot been proToked by them to express himself not in respectftil terms of a 
|n%Hy^ whose labours were certainly of considerable adyantage both to Uterature and reir 

Ian. 

» •• Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^**— C. 

* Tha Rar. Mr. AinMar haa ftiyourad ma with a note of a dtalogsa batvasn }b,hl^Wm 



deiqr tkst ftadtj to mamj of their mriten— to H!fd[eB,%Brett, aoid 
o^ber eminent divioe&Gf tbat penoMion ; and did not reooUeet thst 
tfao SBTen biriiops, so jnstly celebrated for tbeir mc^animonB resfs- 
tinoe «f 'sriHtmry pewor, were jet nonjarera ^ to the new gofern* 
■BBt The iioBjiirmg elmrgy of S(H)tland, indeed, who, excepting* 
fiaw, have lately, by a sadden etroke, cot off all tfes of aHegiance to 
the home of Stnart, and reeolTed to pray for onr present lawM 
sovereign by mune, mi^ be thought to have confirmed this remark ; 
as it may be said, that the divine indefeasible hereditary right which 
tiiey piiofbsBed to believe, if ever true, mast be eqnalfy tme still. 
Many of my readers will be sarprised when I mention that Johnson 
assnred me he Imd never in his life been in a nonjuring meeting-honse. 
Next morning at breakfast, he pointed oat a passage in Savage's 
" Wanderer,'' saying " These are fine verses.'' " If," said he, I had 
written with hostility of Warbnrton in my Shakspeare, I shoold 
have qnoted this couplet : — 

* Here Leamiag, blinded fink, tad then beguiled. 
Looks dark m Ignoranoe, as Frenay wild.* 

Ton see they'd have fitted him to a 7*," (smiling.) Dr. Adams. 
" But yon did not write against Warbnrton." Johnson. '* No, Sa; 
I treated him with great respect both in my preface and in my 
notes." ^ 

Mrs. Kennicott spoke of her bi^th^, the Beverend Mr. Chamber- 
layne, who had given np great pBMpects in the Oharch of England* 

d«noii and Dr. Johnson on thlt tople, m relttod by Mr. Henderson, and tt Is evidently M 
authantle that I shall hero Insert it :— HsansBias. ** What do yon think, Sir, of WUHam Lawr- 
JoBnaoir ** William Law, Shr, vrote the best pieoe of pavsnetio divinity ; bat Wittiam Lavr wm 
no reasoner.** Hshdkbsqk. ** Jereny Oolller»8irr" Joinboii. "Jemmy OoUier ftmg^t ^t^ 
ant a rival, and therefore coold not claim the victory.** Mr. Henderson mentioned Ken and 
Kettlewell ; bat soma oi ^ eD tians wcra iB«de ; at lasl he said, ** Bat, Shr, what do yoa think of 
Lesley?** JoHHBOH. ** Charles Lesley I had fargottan. Leslsgr ts«a a reasoner, and a rtf*> 
toner who wat not to be reasoned agadnst** 

1 Mr. Boswell is mistaken : two of the seven bishaiie (Lloyd, of St. iaaph% and Trelawn^gr) 
were not noqjarors.— O. 

' Mr. HaUam faiforms me that there Is here an inaeoaraay. Mr, Georfe Ohamberlayl^e Wf^i 
a clerk In the Treasury, and never was hi the Ohareh of Boi^d. He became a ^fis^fA 
priest, and died In London within the last twenty years. His aMer brother, BdwardGbi|9r ; 
berlayne, was made Secretary of the Treasniy in ITSB, bat waa so overcome by a nervous 
terror of the responsibility of the office, that he committed salddOt by Ihroartng MmsaN ooft 
af the wtndow, dOi April, 178). See Gent. Mag. looo^ and Hannah Mora^ Uf^ voi L 9, Mk 
-0.188ft. 
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on hui obnTeritmi to the Romao OathoBe Mth. Johoaoa, who 
wannly admired erery man who acted from a oonscieatioiis regard 
to principle, erroneoos or not, exclaimed fenrently, " God bless lum." 
Mn. Kennioott, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's opinion that the 
fvesent was not worse than former ages, mentioned that her brother 
assured her there was now less infidelity on the continent than there 
had been ;* Voltaire and Bonssean were less read. I asserted from 
good antbority, that Home's infidelity was certainly less read. 
Johnson. ''All infidel writers drop into oblirion when persona] 
connexions and the floridness of nor elty are gone ; though now and 
then a foolish fellow, who thinks he can be witty upon them, may 
bring them again into notice. There will sometimes start up a 
college joker, who does not consider that what is a Joke in a college 
'wUl not do in the world. To snch defenders of religion I wonld ap- 
ply a stansa of a poem which I remember to hare seen in some old 
ecUection:^ 

'Henoefoiih be qoiei and agiee, 
Each kiflB hii empty brother: 

Bellgion soornfl a foe like thee, 
Bat dreads a friend like t* other.* 

The point is well, though the expression is not correct : one, and not 
tkee, should be oppbsed to fdher/* ' 

On the Roman Catholic religion he said, " If you join the papists 
externally, they will not interrog))^ you strictly as to your belief 
in their tenets. No rea8oning^'>|lapist belieyos eyery article of 

> A taw j9Bn afforded lamentable erldenee how utterly nJetaken waa thto oplnioii.— 0. 

* I have inserted the stania aa Johnaon repeated It fk>om memory ; bnt I baye since fomid 
the poem itself, in •* The FonndUttg Hoapltal for Wit,** printed at London, 174S. It Is aa fM- 
Iowa:— 

**0n reason, fttlth, and mystery hi#i, 

Two wits harangae the table ; 
B ^y believes, he knows not iriiy, 

N swears 'tis all a fkble. 

Piiee, coxcombs, peace I and both asrM I 

K Uss thy empty brother ; 

BaSglon laughs at foes like thee, 

And dreads a fHend Uke t*other.*'— a 

fba Aspvtants attaded to In this epigram are aappcaed to haye been Jumiiy (the tea at Iht 
daetor and the ftlend off Walpole) and Bean i/M*.-m 
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Uwir fiuth. Ikere k one side q& wloeh a good laan miglit be p6^ 
Boaded to embrace it. A good man of a tuioniis disporition, io 
great donbi of his aoceptanoe with Gk)d, and pretty credulous, may 
be ^ad to be of a church where there are bo many helps to get to 
heaYen.' I woold be a papist if I coald. I haTe fear enoagh ; bat 
an obstinttte rationality prevents me. I shall neter be a papist, un- 
less on the near approach of deathyOf which I hare a yery great 
terror. I wonder that women are not all papists.^ Bobwell. 
"They are not more afraid of death than men are." Johnson. 
** Because 4hey arc less wicked." Dr. Adams. " They are more 
pifMifi." JoHKBON. " No, hang 'em, t^ey are not more pious. A 
wicked fellowis the most pious when he takes to it. Hell beat you 
all at piety." 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets of the church 
of Rome. As to the giving the bread only to the laity, he said, 
" They may think, that in what is merely ritual,* deviations from the 
primitive mode may be admitted on the ground of convenience ; and 
I think they are as well warranted to make this alteration, as we 
are to substitute sprinkling in the room of the ancient baptism.* 
As to the invocation of saints, he said, " Though I do not think it 
authorised, it appears to me, that * communion of saints ' in the 
Greed means the communion with the saints in Heaven, as connected 
with ' The holy Catholic church."^ ; He admitted the influence of 

> Thif fMllHy, however II may, la their Utf^ll&iuenta, delude the timorouB end erednloM, 
to, ee Jeremy Teylor obserree, proportioneblp^ufliQfif prevloiiely eelonlated upon. When 
eddreaglng e canvert to the Bomish ohnrch, he Mjei|'"If I had a mind to live an tvU life, and 
Itet hope for hearen at last, I would be of your reUgion aboTO any In the woild."— ITorlst, 
▼oL xi. p. 190.— 0. 

^ The Bishop of Ferns very JuiUy obeerree, that the ■acrament to not mere^ H^noX. Had 
It been an institution of the church of Rome, they might have modified it ; but it was a 
solemn and specific ordinance of our Sayionr himself, which no church could justifiably 
alter. -0. 

* I do not recollect any scriptural authority that primitiye bapttem should n&oeuarU^fm 
by immerHon. From the Acts, IL 41, it may be inferred that 8000 persons were baptised In 
J&ruealem in one day, and the jailor of Philippi and his liamily were baptised hastily ai 
night, and, as it would seem, within the purUeus of the prison (Acts, xtL 88). These bapttoms 
.•ould hardly haye been by immersion. — 0. 

« WaUer, in hto **DlTine Poesle,** canto first, has the same thought finely 

** The ehnreh triumphant and the church below 
In songs of pratoe their present uidon show ; 
iihafar joys are ftall, our expectation long; 
bi Ifk we diffsr, but we join hi song : 
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eril ipMte upon our mindflf and said, "Nobody who baUeTCB tbt 
New TesUment ean deny it.^ 

I brought a ToliiiDe of Dr. Hard, the Bishop of Worcester's Ser- 
mons, and read to the comptftny some passages from one of them, 
npon this text, " Retisi ike DeoU^ amd he will Jlf from fom/* James 
iT. 7 . I was happy to prodace so jadidons and el^^t a supporter ' 
of a doctrine which, I know not why, should, in tliis world of impe^ 
feet knowledge, and therefore of wonder and mystery in a thousand 
instances, be contested by some with an unthinking assurance and 
flippancy. ^ 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there being a great enmity 
between Whig and Tory : — Johnson. ** Why, not so much, I think, 

ABfeto «ad we, Mristed by thb art, 

May ting tog«Ui«r, though we dweU •iMurl'* 

* The Mrmon that epent :— 

** That Uiere are angela and apirita good and bad ; thai at the head of theee teat there h 

ovamore oonsiderable and malignant than the reat, who In the form or under the name of a 
9$rpMU was deeply concerned in the fall of man, and whose Asad^ as the prophette langoage 
le, the Son of Man was one day to bruise ; that this evil spirit, thougli that prophecy be in 
part completed, has not yet receiyed his death*8 wound, bat is still permitted, for ends an« 
searchable to as, and In ways which we cannot particularly explain, to hare a certain degree 
of power 1b this world lioatUe to its Tirtae and happiness, and sometimes exerted with too 
mach success ; all this Is so clear from Scrlptare, that no belleyer, unless he be first of all 
epatisd by phUowphy and tain deeeUt can possible entertain a doubt of tt^** 

Baving treated of potMnUmt^ his lordship says,— 

"As I haye no authority to aiBrm that tk^e are now any such, so neither may I presume 
lo say with confidence that there arftluif Mbri* " But then, with regard to the Inflaence of 
eyil spirits at this day upon the souls of men. J shall take leaye to be a great deal more per* 
emptory.->(Then, haying stated the yarious prooll^ he adds,)— All this, I say, Is so manifest 
to eyery one who reads the Scriptures, IbatPif we respect their authority, the question con* 
aeming the reality of the demoniac infiu^nce npon the minds of men Is elearly detet^ 
mined." 

Let It be remembered, that these are not the words of an antiquated or obscure enthusiast, 
but of a learned and polite prelate now aliye ; and were spoken not to a yulgar congrega- 
tion, but to the Honourable Society of Llncoln*s Inn. His lordship In this sermon explains 
Uie words ** deliyer us from eyil,*' In the Lord^s Prayer, as signifying a request to be protected 
from " the eyil one," that Is, the DeylL This Is well illustrated In a short but excellent Oom« 
mentary by my late worthy friend the Reyerend Dr. Lort, of whom It may truly be said, 
MuUU iUe bonis JUbilis oeoidit. It is remarkable that Waller, In his •* Beflectlons on tbo 
MTsral Petitions In that sacred Form of Deyotion," has understood this In the same sense :— 

:^& • . •* Guard as from all temptations of the Fob."— Bobwkx. 

On tUs important sableet two other distinguished prelatea haye, aa appears by their po^ 
Mied disconrses, addressed the same learned sodety whilst preachers of Lincoln^ Imi Set 
Bishop Van MUdert*a Sermons, yol. lu p. 194, and Bishop HelMr*a Sennons, pieaohed j» In^ 
lar . Sermmi F?.— MABEUJOk 
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unless when they oome into oompetition with each other. There ii 
none when they are only common acquaintance, none when they are 
of different sexes. A Tory will marry into a Whig family, and a 
Whig into a Tory family, without any relactance. Bat, indeed, in 
a matter of much more concern than political tenets, and that is 
religion, men and women do not concern themselTes much about differ- 
ence of opinion; and ladies set no Talue on the moral character of men 
who pay their addresses to them ; the greatest profligate wUl be as 
well received as the man of the greatest virtue, and this by a very 
good woman, by a woman who says her prayers three times a day." 
Our ladies endeavoured to defend their sex from this charge : bnt 
he roared them down I " No, no, a lady will take Jonathan Wild 
as readily as St. Austin, if he has threepence more ; and, what is 
worse, her parents will give her to him. Women have a perpetual 
envy of our vices ; they are less vicious than we, not from choice, 
but because we restrict them ; they are the slaves of order and 
fashion ; their virtue is of more consequence to us than onr own, so 
far as concerns this world." 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious character, and 
said, ** Suppose I had a mind to marry that gentleman, would my 
parents consent ?" Johnson. " Yes, they'd consent, and you'd go. 
Tou'd go, though they did not consent." Miss Adams. " Perhaps 
their opposing might make me go." Johnson. " 0, very well ; 
you'd take one whom you think a^d man, to have the pleasure of 
vexing your parents. Yon put ^e tn mind of Dr. Barrowby,* the 
physician, who was very fond of swine's flesh. One day, when he 
was eating it, he said, *I wish f was a Jew.' — * Why soT said 
somebody ; ' the Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite meat.^ 
— * Because,' said he, ' I should then have the gust of eating it 
with the pleasure of sinning.' " — Johnson then proceeded in his de- 
clamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation that I do not 
recollect, which pleased him much : he said, with a good-humpured 
smile, '' That there should be so much excellence united with se 
much dq/Ttmty is strange." 

* Or. Bafrowbj dMIn ITSSk the Mfllor m«iibir of tht toDcttt of pa^iMaai^-^l 
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Indeed, this ieAfs geod qsali&s, nwiift, mid 
and her constant attention to Dr. Johnson, were not lost npon hkn. 
She happened to tell him that a little ooffee-pot, in which she had 
made him coffee, was the only thii^ she could call her own. 
He tamed to her with a complacent gallantry ; — ** Don't saj so, my 
dear ; I hope yon don't reckon my heart as nothing V * 

I asked him if it was trae as reported, th«t he had said lately, 
'' I am for the King against Fox : bat I am for Fox against Pitt** 
Johnson. ** Tes, Sir ; the King is my master ; bftt I do not know 
Pitt ; and Fox is my friend." 

** Fox," added he, " is a most extraordinarjr man ; here is a man 
(describing him in strong terms of objection in some respects ac- 
cording as he apprehended, bot which exalted Ids abilities the more) 
who has divided the kingdom with CsBsar ; so that it was a doabt 
whether the nation should be rnled by the aeeptre of George the 
Third, or the tongae of Fox." 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with as. Johnson had 
in general a peculiar pleasure in the company of physicians, which 
was certainly not al)ated by the conrersation of tim learned, inge- 
nious, and pleasing gentleman. Johnson sf^, "It is wonderiol 
how little good Ratctiffe's travelling fellowships hare done. I know 
nothing that has been imported by them ; yet many additions to 
our medical knowledge might be, got in foreign countries. Inoca- 
iation, £or instance, has sa?^ mouie lives than war destroys ; and 
the cures performed by the PenmaD bark are innumerable. Bat it 
is in vain to send our trayelUnf 'phjf sicians to France and Italy and 
Germany, for all that is known., ^here is known here. Fd send 
them out of Christendom ; Fd send them amoi^g barbaroos na- 
tions." 

On Friday, June 11, we talked at breakfast of forms of prayer. 
Johnson. " I know of no good prayers but those in the ' Book of 
Common Prayer.'" Dr. AnAiis (in a very earnest manner). *'I 
wish. Sir, yoa would compose some family prayers." Johnsoit. " 1 
wiUj]io# compose prayers for yon, Sir, beeaoae yea oan do it for 

-0- - 

> MlN AdftOM BunM, la Jnlj, 1788^ Bo^WBln aj«ll» AKhi ^ PaiMwtok, 
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jomaelf. But I haTe thought of getting together all the books of 
prayers which I could, selecting those which should appear to me 
the best| patting oat some, inserting others, adding some prayers of 
my own, and prefixing a disooarse on prayer.'^ We now all 
gathered aboat him, and two or three of as at a time joined in 
pressing him to ezecate this plan. He seemed to be a little dis- 
ideased at the manner of oar importnnity, and in great agitation 
called oat, ** Do not talk thns of what is so awfoL I know not 
what time GkxD wiU allow me in this world. There are many things 
which I wish to do." Some of as persisted, and Dr. Adams said, 
" I never was more serious aboat anything in my life.'' Johnson. 
** Let me alone — ^let me alone — I am oTerpowered." And then he 
put his hands before his face, and reclined for some time upon the 
table.' 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's using, in his forms of prayer, '' I 
am the chief of sinners," and other such self-condemning expres- 
sions.' " Now," said I, ** this cannot be said with troth by every 
man, and therefore is improper for a general printed form. I my« 
self cannot say that I am the worst of men : I will not say so." 
Johnson. ** A man may know, that physically, t&at is, in the real 
state of things, he is not the worst man; but that morally he may 
be so. Law observes, / that every man knows sdmething worse of 
himself, than he is sure of in otheiB.t Ton may not have committed 
such crimes as some men have ddtt^ bat yon do not know against 
what degree of life they have sinaird. Besides, Sir, 'the chief of 
sinners ' is a mode of expression M .' i am a great sinner.' So St. 
Panl, speaking of onr Saviour's having died to save sinners, says, 
' of whom I am the chief ;' yet he certainly did not think himself so 
bad as Judas Iscariot." Boswkll. " But, Sir, Taylor means it lite- 
rally, for he founds a conceit upon it. When praying for the con- 
version of sinners, and of himself in particular, he says, ' Lord, thou 
wilt not leave thy ekUf work undone.' " * Johnson. " I do not ap- 

1 Tek be had «t Ihii tlma eompoMd all the prajen (azeapt ona) whMt Dr. Strahaii>a^«HV. 
Irank pabliihad, as ha— I think unwarrantably— afcatad, by Dr. Johnson's saipressdMira.— 0. 

* This azprassion la ondoubtedly to be found In a prayer of Bishop Taylor's (sea his Works 
kr. p. SOS) ; but the spirit of such expressions is not, as BosweU would lead ns to sappoae, a 
Characteristic of Taylor's prayers.'-M abkland. 

* BosweU probably quoted firom memory, and the qnotailon may not be perftoelly Mcorate 
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proTe of flgonittve ipfotnioai in a MtoMfay tlw Biqireme B o i ag; 
and I neTer oat thflOL Taykir gi?et a TBiy good adnee : ' Nerer 
He in your prayers; iie^er oonfiMS more tiiaa yoa raaify belicffv; 
■eTer promise more than you bmmi to perform.'* I reeirflected 
this precept in his '' Golden Chore;* b«t has i mmpk tor prayer eon- 
tradictfi his free^i. 

Dr. Johsson and I went in Dr. Admi^ coach to dine with Dr. 
Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, at his yilla at IlBey, on Ow 
banks of the Isis, aboot two miles from Oxford. Whfle we were 
sqpon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson whether he 
thought that the rooghnem of his manner had been an adrantage 
or DOt, and if he wonld not have done more good if he had been 
more gentle. I proceeded to answer mysdf tims : " Perhaps it has 
been of adTantage, as it has given weight to what yon said; yoa 
oonld not, perhaps, hare talked with snch anthority without it * 
Johnson. ''No, Sir; I hare done more good as I am. Obscenity 
and impiety have always been repressed in my company." Bo»> 
WBUi. ''True, Sir; and that is more than can be said of cTerf 
bbhop. Greater liberties hare been taken in the presence of » 
bishop, thongh a very good man, from his being milder, and there 
fore not commanding snch awe. Yet, Sir, many people who might 
have been benefited by your conyersation hare been fr%htened 
away. A worthy (Hand of ours has told me, that he has often been 
afraid to talk to you." JoH«fdbN. " Sir, he need not hare b^en 
afraid, if he had anything ratioiial? to say.* If he had not, it was 
better he did not talk." ' ^ 

Dr. Nowell is celebrated for hearing preached a sermon before the 
House of Commons, on the 80th of January, 1912, frill of high Tinry 
sentiments, for which he was thanked as nsaal, and printed it at 
their request; but, in the midst of that turbulence and faction which 
disgraced a part of the present reig^, tiie thanks were afberwuds 

If Taylor hOi employed Uie ezpreerion <* God^ ohief work,** did he nei mean to apply M 
iUlier to mankind In general, or to the redemption T In oonflrmatlon of the last suppoeltloii, 
ilUfeOFrelhr to the MIewteff pa«age in one of hb prayen :— **I beg of thee by all the paiti 
ef enr redemption, and thy tnSnIte merey, In which then pleaaeet thyielf adow att the worti 
tfih% wrtMot^ (It. 486).— M abuaitd. 

> The verda of SraaBiia may be applied to JOfaneon : **(|nl Ingenlnm, ieniam, dlcHonea 
bomlnie noTorant, mnllii non ofltaduitar, qvlhoi grtirlter erani offendtndl, qol hmo l(iioi» 
runt.' ~ 
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ordered to bo e^onged. Thia strange eondaot sofltcleiitlj tzpoeet 
itself ; and Dr. Nowell will erer haye the honour which in due to a 
lofty friend of onr monarchical constitution. Dr. Johnson said to 
me, " Sir, the court will be very much to blame if he is not pro- 
moted." I told this to Dr. Nowell; and asserting mj hnmblefi 
though not less zealous, exertions in the same cause, I suggested, 
that whatever return we might receiye, we should still have the 
consolation of being like Butler's steady and generous royalist, 

*' True as the dial to the tail. 
Although it be not shone upon,'* 

We were well entertained and very happy at Dr. Nowell's, where 
was a very agreeable company; and we drank " Ohurch and King ^ 
after dinner, with true Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman ' of extraordinary character, 
who, by exerting his talents in writing on temporary topics, and 
displaying uncommon intrepidity, had raised himself to affluence. 
I maintained that we ought not to be indignant at his success; for 
merit of every sort was entitled to reward. Johnson. " Sir, I will 
not allow this man to have merit. No, Sir; what he has is rather 
the contrary : I will, indeed, allow him courage; and on this account 
we so far give him credit. We have more respect for a man who 
robs boldly on the highway, than.for a fellow who jumps out of » 
ditch, and knocks you down behin^Tyour back. Courage is a qual- 
ity so necessary for maintaining' ^toe» that it is always respected) 
even when it is associated with vice." 

I censured the coarse invectives^. which were become fashionable 
in the House of Commons, and said, that if members of parliament 
must attack each other personally in the heat of debate, it should 
be done more genteelly. Johnson. '' No, Sir; that would be much 
worse. Abuse is not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit 
and delicacy, no subtle conveyance. The difference between coarse 
and refined abuse, is as the difference between being bruised by a, 
elub, and wounded by a poisoned arrow." I have since observed' 
his position elegantly expressed by Dr. Young: — ^^l^ 

> The B«T. Hemry Bate, wlio, In 1784, look the name of DeAigr, 
1816, and died In 1824, without lMae.^-4. 
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On Saturday, Jane 1^ there drank tea with as at Dr. Adams^. 
Ifr. John Henderson, student of Pembroke College, celebrated for 
bis wouderfol acqairements in alchymy, jadicial astrology, and other 
abstrnse and carious learning * — and the Reverend Herbert Croft, 
who, I am afraid, was somewhat mortified by Dr. Johnson's not 
being highly pleased with some " Family Discourses" which he had 
printed ; they were in too familiar a style to be approved of by so 
manly a mind. I hare no note of this erenii^ conversation, except 
a single fragment. When I mentioned Thomas Lord Lytteltoa's 
vision, the prediction of the time of his death, and its exact fulfil- 
ment : — Johnson. " It is the most extraordinary thing that hae 
happened in my day. I heard it with my own ears, from his unck^ 
Lord Westcote." I am so glad to have every evidence of the 
spiritual world, that I am willing to believe it." Dr. Adams. " Yoa 
have evidence enough ; good evidence, which needs not such sup— 
port." JoBNBON. ** I like to have more." 

Mr. H^endersoo, with whom I had sauntered in the venerable, 
walks of Merton O^ege, and found him a very learned and pious 
man, supped with at. Dr. Johnson surprised him not a little, by. 
acknowledging witji a look of honor, that he was much oppressed 
by the fear of deatii. The amiaUe Dr. Adams suggested that Qom 
was infinitely good : — Johnaon: **That he is infinitely good, as fac 
as the perfection of his own nataM'wdll allow, I certainly believe ; bni. 
it is necessary for good upon the whole, that individuals should be 
punished. As to an indmdual, therefore, he is not infinitely good ;. 
and as I cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the conditions on which 
iialvation is granted, I am afraid I may be one of those who shall 



* lli*iMrth«d0«iiioiglf«M0(^liMM^bat«i4srMrT«t»^iiMilli»Mi«ir| Mihiil 
■aMioo to iBOORMi M wctt M Iff. Boivdl%.-^ 

s See an aoooont of htm, in a fwmon hj tb« Rev. Mr. Acattar.— B. H« wm a yovng maa 
•f Tery ortnordtnary abUtttoa, bvt of strange haUta and mannnn. H« vaa lappwed to Im 
B^liiml li lumlii itVkh no oa^otoe rmadi. H» took lito lMdi«lor*a: jto g taoi bvt ntvar apt 
WMtototiM world, haTlngdIod In eoUago in ITSa—HiiL. Sot Hannaii More'i LifB, toL i 
^ IH, by wkUtk It i^poait that Hondoraon wia aant to ooOofe by Doaa Tnokor, aMad bj • 
pdMMrlptlon.— O. 

• li iinii Ml auuiiMl uf Tuid T|f imiMi'fc ■uiniiiiirt Thdou bimj tii fhwDd In tlartli 
iff 
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be damoed'' (LMiioff disndfly}. Dv. Asuiim '*Whst do 7«m 
noHi bf dnmMd f Johivsok (pasaionfttelj and loadly). ^ Seat !• 
Bdi^ Sir, audi paMshed oveflaslmglj." Dr. Adams. ** I don't MIotb 
tha4 dDctrine*'' Johkbov. '^Ecid, Sir, do yon beKeve that lome wW 
be paaisked at all f* Dr. Aoamb. " B«ing excluded from Heaven 
will be a pQnishment ; yet there may be no great poeitife suffering." 
JoflKSOK. ^ Well, Sir ; bat, if you admit any deg^e of paniehmeBt^ 
there la aa end of yonr argnment for infinite goodness shnply co» 
adeted ; §or ioinite goodncsa would infliet no pnulAment whatetoi^ 
There is not infinite goodness physically oonflidered : morally there 
is." BoswBLL. '' But may not a man attain to such a degree of 
hope as not to be uneasy from the fear of death V Johnson. '' A 
man may have such a degree of hope as to keep him quiet. Yon 
see I am not quiet, from the Tehemence wi^ which I talk ; but I 
do not despair.'' Mrs. Adams. " Tou seem, Sir, to foi^t the merita 
of our Redeemer.*' Johnson. " Madam, I do not forget the merits 
of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer has said that he will set some 
on his right hand and some on his left."— He was in gloomy agita- 
tion, and said^ '' Fll hare no more on't." — If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of Christianity, as if its in« 
jncaeo on the mind were not beragnant, let it be remembered, that 
Johnson's temperament was ndancholy, of which such direful appre- 
of fhtoiity are often a eommon effect. We shall presently 

, that when he approached nearer to his awful change, his mind 
became tranqui], and he exhibited as much fortitude as becomee a 
thinkmg man is that sitoation. 

From the subject of death we paand to dlacourse of life, whether 
Hfc was upon the whole more happy or miserable. Johnson was 
decidedly for the balaoee of misery : in confirmation of which I 
■aunftadned that no man woidd Aoese to tend over again the Vh 
whidk he had ezpedenoed. Johnaon acceded to that opinion in Hbm 
strongrest terms. This is an inquiry often made ; and its being a 
subject of disquisition is a proof that much misery presses upon 
human fbeling;s ; for those who are conscious of a felicity of existence 
would never hesitate to accept of a repetition of it. I have met 

With very fbw who would. I have heard Mr. Burke make use of m 

Bigg.— Vol. 26—16 
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Terj ingeniooB Mid plaosibla argument on this gnbject : " Bvery 
man," said he, ** would lead his life over again ; for every man is 
willing to go on and take an addition to his life, which, as he grows 
older, he has no reason to think will be better, or eren so good as 
what has preceded.'' I imagine, however, the truth is that there is 
a deceitful hope that the next part of life will be free from the 
pains, and anxieties, and sorrows, which we hare already felt. We 
are for wise purposes " Condemned to Hope's delusive mine,^' as 
Johnson finely says ; and I may also quote the celebrated lines of 
Dryden, equally philosophical and poetical : — 

" When I ooDBider life, His all a cheal, 
Yet, fooPd with hope, men favour the deoeifr^ 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow's falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and, while it says we shall be bleft 
With some new j«ys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage I none would live past years agaiaf 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give." ' 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed strange that he, 
who has so often delighted his company by his lively and brilliant 
eonversation, should say he was miserable. Johnson. " Alas I it is 
all outside ; I may be cracking my joke, and cursing the sun. Swu, 
how I hate thy beams .^ I knew not well what to think of this 
declaration ; whether to hold it as a genuine picture of his mind,* 
or as the effect of his persuading himself contrary to fact, that the 
position which he had assumed as to human unhappiness wa6 true. 
We may apply to him a sentence in Mr. Oreville's ** Maxims, Char- 
acters, and Reflections f ' a book which is entitled to much more 
praise than it-has received : " Aristarchus is charming ; how full of 

> JMrmtff9tb0^ Aot. Iv. Scene 1. 

* Tet there to no doubt that a man may appear very gay in eompany, wbn ii sad at heart 
Bk merriment Is Uke the sonnd of dmnui and trumpets in a battle, to drown tiie groans of the 
wounded and dying. 

• Fnlke OreylUe, bq. of WilbtRy, la WUli, tba htb and of Um aalhorw oTUm **.0«t It 
Indifferent^**— MAaiLAnb 
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knowledge, of seneei of sentiment. Yon get Um with difllcnlty to 
yonr supper ; and after ha?ing deliglited ererybody and himself for 
a few honrsy he is obliged to retnm home; he is finishing his 
treatise, to prore that onhappiness is the portion of man.** * 

> Hero IMloirad • Ttry iMf aau, or nXbm aiwwliltoii, kj tkm a«v. Mr. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
1784. 

WilClDf»—Pop«— David Lewto— Sftekrllto Pwtfcif Otairti 
rliten— Lord Hal«— Attondc*— Pant— ** Tommy Townshand '*— *• Tho BohoMMl *•— P^itlat 
•-OroM ]teadiD0»-Lu( Dlnnor at the Clab— lU^— Free Will— MIh Soirud— LordOhMUr- 
Hold— Oarielon*! Ifomoln— Intuition and Bagadtj— Lwd Thorlow— Conatry life— Mn. 
Ploal*ft ** AaoedotML** 

On Sunday, 18th of Jane, oar philosopher was cahn at breakfiist. 
There was something exceedingly pleasing in oar leading a college 
life, without restraint and with saperior elegance, in conseqaence 
of oar liying in the master's house, and baring the company of ladies. 

Mrs. Eennicott related, in his presence, a lively saying of Dr. 
Johnson to Miss Hannah More, who had expressed a wonder that 
the poet who had written " Paradise Lost,'' should write such poor 
sonnets : " Milton, Madam, was a genius that could cut a Colossus 
firom a rock, but could not carre heads upon cherry-stones." 

We talked of the casuistical question, " Whether it was allow* 
able at any time to depart from inUk V Johnsok. *' The general 
rule is, that truth should never be violated, because it is of the 
utmost importance to the comfort of life that we should have a full 
security by mutual faith ; and occasional inconveniences should be 
willingly suffered, that we may preserve it. There must, however, 
be some exceptions. If, for instance, a murderer should ask you 
which way a man is gone, you may tell him what is not true, 
because you are under a previoos obligation not to betray a man to 
a marderer." Boswill. " Supposing the person who wrote Jwmui 
were asked whether he was the author, might he deny it P Johk- 
soN. " I don't know what to say to this. If yon were sure that he 
wrote Jwma^ would you, if he denied it, think aa well of him aftei> 
wards 7 Tet it may be urged that what a man has no right to ask, 
you may refiise to conmmnicate ; and there is no other effectual 
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mode of presennHi^ a eeeret, and an important secret, the dic>coyei7 
of which may be very hnrtfdl to yoo, bat a flat denial ; for if yon 
are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will be held eqnivalent to a con 
fession. Bat, stay, Sir, here is another case. Supposing the author 
had told me confidentially that he had written Jvmut, and I were 
asked if he had, I should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being 
under a previons promise, express or implied, to conceal it. Now 
what I ought to do for the author, may I not do for myself f But 
I deny the lawfulness of telliog a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarm- 
ing him. You have no business with consequences ; you are to teH 
the truth. Besides, you are not sure what eifect your telling him 
he is in danger may hare. It may bring his distemper to a crisis, 
and that may cure him. Of all lying, I have the greatest abhoi^ 
fence <tf this, because I belieye it has been frequently practised on 
myself." 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight in the opinion 
of those who have held that truth, as an eternal and immutable 
prineiple, ought upon no account whateTer to be violated, from sup- 
posed previoiis or superior obligations, of which every man being to 
judge for himself, there is great danger that we too often, from ps^ 
tial motives, persuade ourselves that they exist ; and probably 
whatever extraordinary instances may sometimes occur, where some 
evil may be prevented by violating this noble principle, it would be 
foond that human happiness wonld, upon the whole, be more perfect 
were truth universally preserved. 

' In the notes of the " Dunciad," we find the following 
addressed to Pope : * 

** WhUe malice. Pope, denies thy page 
Ito own oelestial fire ; 
While orities, and while bards in rage, 
Adndring, wonH admire : 

** While wayward pens thy worth awwil, 
And enyions tongues decry ; 
These times, though many a friend bewai^ 
These timea bewail not L 
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**Biit when th« world's loud prmifle is 
And ifdeen no more shall bUme ; 
When with thy Homer thou shalt Mat 
In one OBtabUshM fame — 

** When none shall rail, and ererj laj 
Deyote a wreath to thee ; 
That day (for come it will), that day 
Shall I lament to see.** 

It is sorely not a little remarkable that they shonld appear witk 
oat a name. Miss Seward, knowing Dr. Johnson's almost nniversa) 
and minnte literary information, signified a desire that I shonld ask 
him who was the author. He was prompt with his answer : — ** Why, 
Sir, they were written by one Lewis, who was either nnder-master 
or an nsher of Westminster school, and published a Miscellany, in 
which 'Grongar Hill' first came ont."' Johnson praised them 
highly, and repeated them with a noble animation. In the twelfth 
line, instead of " one established fame," he repeated ** one unclouded 
flame," which he thought was the reading in former editions : but I 
beliere was a flash of his own genius. It is much more poetical 
than the other. 

On Monday, 14th Jane, and Tuesday, 15th, Dr. Johnson and I 
dined, on one of them, I forget which, with Mr. Mickle, translator 



1 Lewis^ TerMs a4dreMed tc Pope (as Mr. Mndlejr snggesU to me) were flnt published la 
a ooUeetton of Fleece to Terse and proee on ooeesloii of ** The nundad,** Sro. 1781. They 
are there called an Ep^am. Lewis was author of ** Philip of Maoedon,** a trafedjr« published 
In 1737, and dedicated to Pope : and In 1780 he published a second rolume of mleeellaneoiis 
poems. As Dr. Johnson settled In London not long after the Torses addressed to Pope lint 
appeared, be probably then obtained some Infonnatlon concerning their author, David Lewlii 
whom he has described as an usher at Westminster<school : yet the Dean of Westminster, wh» 
has been pleased to make some inquiry on this subject, has not found any yestlge of his haT- 
Ing oyer been employed in this situation. A late writer (^^Environs of London,** It ITl) sup- 
posed that the following inscription in the churchyard of the diurch of Low Leyton, fat Snex, 
was intended to commemorate this poet : ^ Saersd to th$ memarp qf DaHA LewU, Ag., 
whodi4dthe9tkd4»yqfApril, 1700, ag§anyam; a flfreafylHmirlfs ^Aa JAmm^ oa Mt 
flRony seoetfsnlpieoesiis jMelnr SH^IoiMtf^ <«sf^. 

* AMiplrMi ••res moir o» CMS flwarMs Mm^ 
All oofs no AoMo«r lo lAy oeftes 0F<M.* ** 

But It appears to me Improbable that this monument was erected ft>r the anther of Ike Tents 
lo Pope, and of the tragedy afaready mentioned : the language both of the dedleatloo preOzed 
to that piece, and of the dedication addressed to the Barl of Shaflsbury, and prefixed to the 
mseellanleB, 1780, denoting a person who moTod In a lower s|Aere than this Bsseat avrire 

iOMM to haTO dSUb— If. 
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of the " Lasiad," at Wbeatlej, a yerj pretty country place a few 
miles from Oxford ; and on the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master 
of University College. Prom Dr. Wetherell's he went to visit Mr. 
Sackville Parker, the bookseller ; and when he returned to us gav4 
the following account of his visit, saying, ** I have been to see my 
old friend, Sack. Parker ; I find he has married his maid ; he has 
done right. Sbe had lived with him many years in great confidence, 
and they had mingled minds ; I do not think he could have found 
any wife that would have made him so happy. The woman was 
very attentive and civil to me ; she pressed me to fix a day for din- 
ing with them, and to say what I liked, and she would be sure to 
get it for me. Poor Sack ! he is very ill indeed.' We parted as 
never to meet again. It has quite broken me down.^ This pathetic 
narrative was strangely diversified with the grave and earnest 
defence of a man's having married his maid. I could not but feel it 
as in some degree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, 15th of June, while we sat at Dr. 
Adams's, we talked of a printed letter from the ^verend Herbert 
Croft, to a young gentleman who had been his pupil, in which he 
advised him to read to the end of whatever books he should begin 
to read. Johnson. " This is surely a strange advice ; you may as 
well resolve that whatever men you happen to get acquainted with, 
you are to keep them for life. A book may be good for nothing ; 
or there may be only one thing in it worth knowing ; are we to read 
it all through 7 These Voyages, (pointing to the three large vol- 
wnes of * Voyages to the South Sea' • which were just come out) 
wko will read them through ? A man had better work his way 
before the mast than react them through ; they will be eaten by rats 
and mice, before they are read through. There can be little enter- 
tainment in such books ; one set of savages is like another." Bos- 
WKLL. " I do not think the people of Otaheite can be reckoned sava« 
gJBS." Johnson. *' Don't cant in defence of savages." Boswbll. 
" They have the art of navigation." Johnson. " A dog or cat can 
«wim." BoBwsLL. '' They carve very ingemously.* Johnson. '* A 
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«tt eaa vsratrti, and ft eUftd with ft nftil cfto wniftdi.* I peroeiT«4 
this wftB none <rf the iNclba tempora famdi ; so desiBted. 

Upon his meiitioDiiig thftt when he came to college he wrote Ills 
first exercise twice oyer, but nerer did so afterwards : Miss Ada» 
''I snppose, Sir, yoa coald not make them better P' Johnsok. 
** Yes, Madam, to be sore, I could make them better. Thonght is 
better than no thoQght." Miss Adams. " Do yoa think. Sir, yon 
coold make yonr Ramblers better 7" Johnson. ** Certainly I cookL" 
BoswsLL. " I'll lay a bet, Sir, yon cannot." Johnson. " Bnt I will. 
Sir, if I dioose. I shall make the best of them y<m shall pick oot» 
better.^ Boswbll. '' Bnt yon may add to them. I will not allow 
of thai." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, there are three ways of making 
them better ; putting out, adding, or correcting." 

Daring our Tisit at Oxford, the following eouTersation passed 
between him and me on the subject of my trying my fortune at ik% 
English bar. Having asked whether a very exteosive acquaintance 
in Lcmdon, which was very Taluable, and of great advantage to a 
man at large, mj^ht not be prejudicial to a lawyer, by preventing 
him from giving sufficient attention to his business* Johnson ** Sir 
yon wiU attend to business as business lays hold of yon. When not 
actually employed, yoa may see yonr friends as much as you do now. 
Ton may dine at a club every day, and sap with one of the memben 
every night ; and you may be as mach at public places, as one 
who has seen them all would wish to be But yoa must take care 
to attend constantly in Westminster Hall ; both to mind your busi- 
ness, as it is almost all learnt there (for nobody reads now), and 
to show that you want to have business. And you must not be too 
often seen at public places, that competitors may not have it to say, 
* He is always at the playhouse or at Banelagh, and never to be 
found at his Chambers.' And, Sir, there must be a kind oi solemnly 
in the manner of a professional man I have nothing particular to 
say to jfou on the 8ni:gect. All this I shoald say to any one ; I 
should have said it to Lord Tbnrlow twenty years ago." 

The profession may probably think this representation of what is 
required in a barrister who would hope for success, to be much toe 
indulgent ; but certain it is, that as 

** The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame,** 
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some of the lawyers of this age who hare risen high hare by ne 
means thonght it absolutely necessary to submit to that long and 
painful course of study which a Plowden, a Coke, and a Hale, con- 
sidered as requisite My respected friend, Mr. Langton, has shown 
me, in the liand-writing of his grandfather, a curious account of a 
conyersation which be had with Lord Chief Justice Hale,' in which 
that great man tells him, " That for two years after he came to the 
inn of court, he studied sixteen hours a day : however, his lordship 
added, that by this intense application he almost brought himself to 
his grave, though he were of a very strong constitution, and after 
reduced himself to eight hours ; but that he would not advise any- 
body to so much ; that he thought six hours a day, with attention 
and constancy, was sufficient ; that a man must use his body 
as he would his horse, and his stomach ; not tire him at once, but 
rise with an appetite." 

On Wednesday, June 16, Dr Johnson and I returned to London : 
he was not well to-day, and said very little, employing himself 
chiefly in reading Euripides. He expressed some displeasure at me 
for not observing sufficiently the various objects upon the road. 
" If I had your eyes, Sir," said he, " I should count the passengers." 
It was wonderful how accurate his observation of visual objects was, 
notwithstanding his imperfect e^osight, owing to a habit of atten- 
tion. That he was much satisfied with the respect paid to him at 
Dr. Adams's is thus attested by himself: ''I returned last night 
from Oxford, after a fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, who treated 
me as well as I could expect or wish ; and he that contents a sick 
man, a man whom it is impossible to please, has surely done his 
part well." • 

After his return to London from this excursion, I saw him fire- 
quently, but have few memorandums ; I shall therefore here insert 
some particulars which I collected at various times : 

' Thia Interastlng eonTenatton to given tX length In Seward^ ** Anecdotei of Distingnlihed 
PenoM,** ToL It. p. 489.~Mabelaiid. 

* He adde, **I went In ttie oomnoB ?eMele, wtth wmj Bttla tettgae, and euie iMMk, I 
lUnk,wlllil«ii**- 
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The Bererend Mc Aitle, of Juahbourne, ia D«ilq«hife, te«4her to tki 
leaned aad ingenious Thomas Astle, Saq., wafr from his early years knowa to 
Dr. Johnson, who obligingly advised him as to his studies, and recommended 
19 him the following books, of which a list which he has been pleased to com- 
mnnioate lieo before me, in Johnson's own hsnd*writing : 

** UniTersal History (ancient)— -Boflin's Ancient History— FoffendorTs Intro- 
doction to History— Yertofs History of Knights of M«lt»— Vertot's Bevolntioii 
oi Portagal— Vertot's Revolution of Sweden*— Oarto^t History of Sn^and^ 
Present State of England — Geographical Grammar— Piideauz^ Connexion— 
Kelson^ig Feasts and Fasts — Duty of Man — Gentleman^s Rdiglon — Clarendon's 
History — ^Watts's Improvement of the Mind — ^Watts's Logic — ^Nature Displayed 
— Lowth's Bnglish Grammar — ^Blackwall on the Classics — Sherlock's Sermons^- 
Burnet's Liib of Hale— Dupin's History of tiie Charch— Shucicford's Connexions 
— ^Law's Serious Call— Walton's Complete Angler Sandys's Trav«l»-^prat^ 
History of the Boyal Society— England's GmMtteop-^ldsmith's Bonaam» 
tory — Some Commentaries on the Bible." 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a genUemaa who had a son 
whom he imagined to have an extreme degree of timidity, rasolved to send him 
to a public school, that he might acquire confidence : ** Sir," said Johnson, 
^ this is a preposterous expedient for removing his infirmity ; such a disp<^ 
sition should be cultivated in the shade. Placing him at a public school is 
fbrohig an owl npon day." 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was mneh frequented by low com- 
pany : ** Bags, Sir," said he» " will always make their appearance where they 
have a right to do it." 

Of the same gentleman's mode of living, he said, " Sir, the servants, instead 
of doing what they are bid, stand round the table in idle clusters, gaping 
npon the guests ; and seem as unfit to attend a company, as to steer a man est 
war." 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long, tedious account of his exae* 
cising his criminal Jurisdiction, the result of which was his having sentenced 
four convicts to transportation. Johnson, in an agony of impatience to get 
rid of such a companion, exclaimed, "I heartily wish, Sir, that I were a 
fifth." 

Johnson was present when a tragedy wae read, in which there ooonrrod thii 

line: 

* Who mks o*«r freemen ihoold faimMlf be free»* 

The company having admired it much, " I oannot agree with you,** aald Joia* 
HOn: '* it might as well be said : 

* Who driw fat ozMi most WnMrtf boteL* 
He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator. who was Joined with him iv 



Mr. Thrale's important tnut, fcod thus desoribes him : " There is mach good in 
his character, and much useMness in his knowledge." He found a cordial 
solace at that gentleman's seat at Beekenham, in Kent, which is indeed one of 
the finest places at which I ever was a guest ; and where I find more and more 
a hospitable welcome. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any profession ; but he was 
willing to allow a due share of merit to the varioiis departments necessary id 
clYilised life. In a splenetic, saroastical, or Jocular frame of mind, howeyer, 
he would sometimes utter a pointed saying of that nature. One instance has 
been mentioned, where he gave a sudden satirical stroke to the character of 
an attcmey. The too indiscriminate admission to that employment, which 
requires both abilities and integrity, has given rise to injurious reflections, 
which are totally inapplicable to many very respectable men who exercise it 
with reputatioikand honour. 

Johnson haying argued for some time with a pertinacious gentleman ; his 
opponent, who had talked in a rery puzzling manner, happened to say, " I 
don't understand you, Sir ;" upon which Johnson observed, ** Sir, I have found 
you an argument ; but I am not obliged to find you an understanding." 

Talking to me of Hcrry W(jUpole (as Horace, now Earl of Orford, was 
often called), Johnson allowed that he got together a great many curious littlo 
things, and told them in an elegant manner. Mr. Walpole thought Johnson a 
more amiable character after reading his Letters to Mrs. Thrale : but never 
was one of the true admirers of that great man.' We may suppose a prejudice 
conceived, if he ever heard Johnson's account to Sir George Staunton, that 
when he made speeches in parliament for the Gentleman's Magazine, **he 
always took care to put &t Robert Walpole in the wrong, and to say every- 
thing he could against the electorate of Hanover." The celebrated Heroie 
Epistle, in which Johnson is satirically introduced, has been ascribed both to 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. Gourtenay^s, when a gentleman 
expressed his opinion that there was more energy in that poem than could be 
expected from Mr. Walpole ; Mr. Warton, the late laureate, observed, " It may 
have been written by Walpole, and lyackranCd by Mason." 

He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having modernised the language of the 
ever memorable John Hales of Eton, in an edition which his lordship pub* 
lished of that writer's works. " An author's language, &," said hs, " is a 
eharacteristioal part of his composition, and is also charaoteristioal of the age 
in which he writes. Besides, &, when the language is changed, we are not 
sore that the sense is the same. No, Sir : I am sorry Lord Hailes has done 
this." 

Here it may be (rtMonred, that his frequent use of the expression, No^ 8vr^ 
was not always to intimate oonlradietion : for he would say so when he was 

» fa Ui Poitlmmoas Worfei he has iptdcan of JotuMon in the moet oontemi uou 
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■bOQi tAMfima •vmnmtMf^ pMpcditimi which had Mt Imoti dmted, as is 
the instawM hat mantioned. I iMad to oonaidar H aa a kind of flag «f 
defianoe ; aa. if ha had aaid, " Any afgnnwiit ymi may offer against this is not 
Juflt. No, Sir, it ia not." It waa Itha FalstaT a "^ I dniy joor nu^r." > 

Sir Joshua Reynolds baring said that he took the altitade of a maa^a taste 
by his stories and hia wit» and of hia undaiatanding by the remarks whieh he 
repeated ; being always sure tliat he most be a weak nan, who quotes oommon 
thinga with an emphasis aa if they were oraoleB;^-Johnaoii agreed witii him ; 
and Sir Joshua ha^ii^ also obserred that the real eharaoter of a man was 
found out by his amusements, Jolmson added, ^'Tea, fifir; no man la a 
hypocrite in his pleasures." 

I hare mentioned Johnaon^s general abandon to a pan. He onee, h owe yw, 
endured' one of mine. Wh«i we were ta&ing of a numerous eompany 
in which he had distinguished himself highly, I said, ** Sir, you were a eod 
awrounded by sraeitai Is not this enough fhr you f aib a time too when you 
were not ^«A«A^ for a eomplimentY" He laughed at this- with a complaeent 
approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed, upon my mentioning it to him, '* Sb 
liked your oomplioient so well, he was willing to take It with^wfi saueeJ" For 
my own part, I think no innocent species of wit or pleasantry should be sup- 
paessed ; and that a good pun may be admitted among the amaller exoellenciee 
•f tiyely conyersation. 

Had JohasMi treated at large JSe darxB Oratoriiut be might haTe given* ns 
aa adnurable work. When the Duke of Bedford attaeked the ministry as 
T^emently aa he eould, for having taken upon them to eatentd the time for the 
importation of com. Lord Chatham, in his first speech in the House of Lords, 
biddly avowed himself to be an adviser of that measure. " My eolleagues,*' 
said he, *^aa I was confined by indispoaition, did me the signal hoaoiu of 
eommg to the bedside of a sick man, to ask his opiai<m. But, had they not 
thua oondeaeended, I should have taken up my bed and walked^ in order to 
have delivered that opinion at the CrOuncil*board." Mr. Langton, who waa 
fteaenat, mentioned Uiia to Johnson, who observed, " N<^w, Sir, we see that he 
took these words as he found them, wi&out oonsidering, that though tht 
expression in Scripture, take up thy bed and walk, strictly suited the instance 
of the siok man restored to health and strength, who would of cowae be sup* 
posed to oamy trie bed with hun, it eould not be proper in the case of a man 
who was lying m a. state of feebleness^ and iriiar eartaihly woidd nat add to the 
difficulty 91 mo^vtog at all, thai of oarryiag his bed." 

Wheal pointed onli to hkn in ite newspaper one of Ihs. QaMetA mimated 
and glowing speeches in favour of the freedom of Ireland, in which 



Held, Mr. Burke Baid to bim, ** Johnson ihowed more powen of mind In eompany than in He 
writingr ; but he aKcaedonlj foa. viofcoiy ;,and.iiiheB hahad.a«tthara BKadoa.ta*defnd«i 
an antagonbt to emah, he would preface his auent with Whff, fio, JSHr.** 



^ wmmEMSJHL 8T1 

tmpmm&onk ooMmd: (Ikaaw not if momrtMj tnkeii): ^We wfll peneirera, 
tifl thm i» iMl «■» link of lihelhglkh ebafailefltodiiokiipQoihengBoftiia 
meanest beggar in Ireland :"— ** Nay, Sir," said Johnson, '* don^ joa peroelTO 
Ikftt oM lU OBMMI dank r 

Mb. Tkralo has piaMshed, as Johnson's, a kind of paarodj or ooimterpart ot 
• fine poetioal passage in one of Mr. Burke^i speeches on Amerioan taxation. 
II is ▼igorouly but somewhat eoarsdy executed; and I am inclined to sap> 
Iiese^ is not quite coryeetly exhibited. I hope he did not use the words *' vii§ 
lymte " i&t the Amerwans in the House oi Pariiaraent ; and if he did so, in an 
eoEtempote edfasiOB, I wish tiie lady had not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly showed Johnson the greatest respect ; and— when Mr. 
^Bswaahend, now Lord Sydney, at a period when he was coni^cuous in opposl- 
ttSD, theew out some reflection in parliament upon the grant of a pension to a 
man of aaofa pollticat principles as Johnson — ^Mr. Buriie, though then of the 
aasM psrtef witii Mr. Tomishend, stood warmly forth in defence of his friend, 
to whom, he justly obsenred, the pension was granted solely on account of his 
sminenS literacy merit. I am well assured, that Mr. Townshend'iB attack upon 
Johnson was the occasion of his ^ hitching in a rhyme ;'* * for tiiat in tibe ori« 
ginal copy of GoMiraith's character of Mr. Burke, in his ** Retaliation,** 
another person's name stood in the couplet where Mr. Townshend is now intro- 
daeed: 

**Tlioii^ firan^ with sU lesnilBg kept itridnlng his throat, 

It may be worth r«uarking among the nUntdke of my ocdleotion, that Joh» 
son was onoe drawn to serve in the militia, the trained bands of the city of 
London, and that Mr. Baokstrew, oi the museum in Meet Street, was his eel» 
neL It may be believed he did not serve in person ; but the idea, with all its 
eircttmstaaces, is certainly laughable. He upon that occasion provided himself 
with a musket, and with a sword and belt, which I have seen hanging in his 
doseC 

He was very constant to tboas whom he once employed, if tiioy gave him 
no reason to be displeased. Whmi somebody talked of being unposed «n in 
the purchase oi tea and sugar, and suoh articles : ** That will not be the esse,** 
ssid he, " if yon go to a wUMy thopy as I always do. In such a shop it is not 
worth their wkile to take a petty advantage*** 

An author of tiie most anxious and restless vanity being mentkmed, ^ Sir," 
said he, ** there ia not a young sapling iq(>on Faraasaus move asverslj blown 
about by every wind of oritioism than that poor fellow." 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and an ill-bred man la tbie: 



> Iratht MU«f»o<wtt»wila WBMmB>e off M»p<wmiogiaeiWBtenthcialleij oflfts 
a»iuft«C GonuBMfv iaipit*«f tha Maamt rwrniaHrio^ «C B«fts and IM, 
^hen Gamek was present.— Maokotcsr. 



BtS UFB OF JOHNSOir. ***>• 

*' One immediately attracto jona lildng, and the otlier your ETenioa. Tea love 
the one till you find reason to hate him ; yon hate the other tiU yon find rea- 
son to love him.*' 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently made a purse for her> 
self out of her husband's fortune. Feeling a proper compunction in her last 
moments, she confessed how much she had secreted; but before she comd tell 
where it was placed, she was seized with a conTulnye fit and expired. Her 
husband said, he was more hurt by her want of confidence in him, than by «he 
loss of his money. **I told him," said Johnson, ** that he should console him- 
self; for jMrAajM the money might be fnfumd^ and he was nirf that hia wiib was 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson tX. his havUig been in company 
with him on a former occasion : ** I do not remember it, Sir." The phyucian 
still insisted; adding that he that day wore so fine a coat that it must hare 
attracted his notice. " Sir," said Johnson, " had you been dipped in Pactolus, 
I should not have noticed you." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own style ; for when he had 
carelessly missed it, he would repeat the thought translated into it. Talking of 
the comedy of " The Behearsal," he said, ** It has not wit enough to keep it 
sweet." This was easy : — ^he therefore caught himsetf, and pronounced a more 
round sentence: "It has not vitality enough to preserve it from putrefac- 
tion." 

He censured a writer of entertaining travels for assuming a feigned charac- 
ter, saying (in his sense of the word), " He carriee out one lie ; we know not 
how many he brings back." At another time, talking of the same person, he 
observed, " Sir, your assent to a man whom you have never known to falsify is 
a debt; but after you have known a man to fidsify, your assent to him then is 
a favour." 

Though he had no taste for painting, he admired much the manner in which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds treated of his art, in his "Discourses to the Royal 
Academy." He observed one day of a passage in them, " I think I might as 
well have said this myself;" and once when Mr. Langton was sitting by him, 
he read one of them very eagerly, and expressed himself thus : " Very well. 
Master Reynolds ; very weU, Indeed. But it will not be understood." 

When I observed to him that Painting was so far inferior to Poetry, that the 
story or even emblem which it communicates must be previously known, and 
mentioned as a natural and laughable instance of this, that a little miss, on 
seeing a picture of Justice with the scales, had exclumed to me, " See, there*! 
a woman selling sweetmeats ;" he said, " Pafaiting, Sir, can illustrate, but can- 
not inform." 

No man was more ready to make an apology when he had oensured m^ustty 
than Johnson. When a pcoof-eheet of one of his works was brought to Urn, 
he found fiiult with the mode in which a part of it was arranged, refiised to 



Rad it; nvf kt « psfiloB, ^tiArtd tlmt the compositor* might be seut to IQm 
Tbe ovmporilor wss Ifo. Maniiing, s decent sensible man, wlio had composed 
•bovt onef half of bis ** Dictionary," when in Mr. Strahan's printing-house ; and 
• growt pMV of his ^^Lires of the Poets,** when in l!mt of Mr. Nichols ; and 
who (in bla sewnty-seTenth year), when in Mr. Baldwin's printing-house, com* 
posed a part of the first edition of this work concerning him. By producing 
tHe mamac r ipt , be at onee satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not to blame. 
Upon wluch Johnson candidly and earnestly said to him, ** Mr. Compositor, 1 
ask your pardon; Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon, again and again.** 

His generous bimiaxrity to the miserable was almost beyond example. The 
fbUowing^ instance is well attested : coming home late one night, he found a 
poor wooMir lyinig in the street, so much exhausted that she could not walk ; 
he took her upon liis back, and carried her to his house, where he discovered 
that she was one of those wretched'itoates who had fallen into the lowest 
state of yice, poverty, and disease. Instead of harshly upbraiding her, he 
bad her taken care of with all tendemefs for a long time, at a considerable 
expense, tiU she was restored to health, and ondeaToered to pnt her into a 
virtoous way of fiving.* 

He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefbord stnguiarly liappy in hitting on the signa* 
ture of Papyriug Cursor to his ingenious and diverting Cross Readings of the 
newspapers ; ' it being a real name of an ancient Roman, and clearly expres- 
siye of the thing' done in this lively conceit. 

He once in his life was known to haye uttered what is called a hull.: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, when they were riding together in Devonshire, complained 
that he had a Tery bad horse, for that even when going down hill he moved 
slowly step by step. '* Ay,** said Johnson, ** and when he goes up hill ha 
Miandt ttUV 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in company. He called once to a 
gentleman* who had offended him in tliat point, **Don*t atttiudinite,^^ And 
when another gentleman thought he was giving additional force to what 
he uttered by expressive movements of Ids hands, Johnson fairly seized them, 
and held them down. 

* OoniiMilftor la the printliifl^imMa meaoi^ the ptnoa wha a4)«its tW tniaalB tba «i4ir 
Id whldi tbey are to stand for printing ; and arranges what Is oallad the Jibrm, from whiehaa 
iaipm—I on is taken. 

*- The ekvaauftaaee therefore aihided to In Mr. Ooiirtenay*B ** Poetical Character ** of him 
l» ilrietlr tnm Wf taHonur was Un* DesawnfliiSi win llv«d mai^ years In Johnson** 



* He foUowed his OronR$ad4mgs bj a still more wittj! paper on ih^ Errors qfihePritm, 

TBesetwo lanj^able essays are preserved In the ** Foundling Hospital for Wit.**— 0. 

4 TUs Is supposed to have been 8lr Richard Mnsgrave, who had, H most be eoallBssed, • 

ItWBMBOfnAnneri One dqrwUsB Or Bfchavi was wglag Mm wKhstagolar warmth 

the Itvw o^ tb» preeo writers^ sb# giMliir op to eaf»re» U»i«it, /ehnsoirooMFf 

leplLed, "* 8U down. Sir.**— /¥ossi;p. W— C 



99$ UR OF jomiflov 

An author of ooMlteablo ominoiioe having ong r oaiad a good ahaio of tfao 
oonTonation in the oompany of Johnaon, and having said nothing but what 
waa trifling and inaigniflcant, Johnaon, when he waa gone, ofaeerred to oai 
*' It iB wonderful what a diiferenoe there aometimeB ia between a man'a poweia 
of writing and of talking. — writea with great apirii, bat ia a poor talker : 
had he held hia tongue we nught have aupposed him to hare been reatrained 
by modesty ; but he haa apoken a great deal to-day, and you hare heard what 
Btuff it waa.** 

A gentleman having said that a eanjfi tFUir^ haa not, perhapa, the foroe ol 
a command, but may be considered only aa a strong recommendation:— 
" Sir,*' replied Johnson, who overheard him, *' it ia each a recommendation, aa 
if I should throw you ont of a two pair of stairs window, and reeommend yon 
to fall soft** ' 



Mr. Stee?en8, who paased many a social hour with him during 
their long acquaintance, which commenced when they both lived 
in the Temple, has preserved a good number of particulars concern- 
ing him, most of which are to be found in the department of Apoph- 
thegms, &c., in the collection of '' Johnson's Works." But he has 
been pleased to favour me with the following, which are original : 

««ODe evening, previous to the trial of Barettii a consultation of his friends 
was held at the house of Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. Among others present were Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson, 
who differed in sentiments concerning the tendency of some part of the 
defence the prisoner was to make. When the meeting was over, Mr. Steevens 
observed that the question between hmi and his friend had been agitated with 
lather too much warmth. * It may be so, Sir,* replied the doctor, ' for Burke 
and I should have been of one opinion if we had had no audience.* 

** Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which perhaps even Mr. BoswoU 
never saw him. His curiosity having been excited by the praises betowed on 
the celebrated Torr^*8 fireworks at Marybone Gardena, he desired Mr. 
Bteevens to accompany him thither. The evening had proved showery, and 
soon after the few people present were assembled, public notice was givea 
that the conductors of the wheels, suns, stars, ftc, were sO thoroughly water 
soaked that it was impossible any part of the exhibition should be made. 
•This is a mere excuse,' says the doctor, *to save their crackers for a more 
profitable company. Let us both hold up our sticks and threaten to break 

* Thh has beta prialad In plhsr paMJoatJOM ** tett to HU grammd^^ »at Jatoiia \hmm 
fave BM the true tzpreasion wliieli he had need u above ; maaaliig that the reoommeiidatlta 
Ml ai Bttle choice tn that one eaee ae the other. 



ihMS «ol«njed Itimj^ lbat«iiifo«ad (he •rohMin, «Bd «• AdH sago kaT« ow 
wiflheg gratified. The core of the fireworks eeonot be ii^iued; let the diflbr- 
ent pieces be touched in their respectiTe centres, and they will do their offices 
as well as eyer.* Some young men who oyerheard him immediately began the 
▼iolence he had recommended, and an attempt was speedily made to fire some 
«f the weels which appeared to have received the smallest damage ; but to 
little purpose wove they lighted, for most of them oompletely fiiiled. The 
Author of *■ The Rambler,' howoTec, may be oousidered on this occasion as the 
ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful pyrotechnist 

** It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far as fashion was concerned, 
was careless of his appearance in public. But this is not altogether true, as the 
fbllowing slight instance may show : — Goldsmith's last comedy was to be repre- 
•ented during some court-mourning,* and Mr. Steerens appointed to call on 
Dr. Johnson, and carry him to the tarern where he was to dine with other of 
(he poet^s friends. The doctor was Ma(i)y dressed, but in eoloorod clothes ; 
yet being told that he would find eT&rj one else in blaek, recelyed the intelli- 
gence with a profusion of thanks, hastened to change his attire, all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that had saved him from an appear- 
ance so improper in the front row of a front box. *■ I would not,' added he, 
' for tea pounds have seemed so retrograde to any general obserrance.' 

**He womLd sometimes found his dislikes on very slender eireumstaaoes. 
Happening one day to mention Mr. Flexman, a dissentii^^ minister, with «ome 
compliment to his exact memory in chronological matters ; the doctor replied, 
( Let me hear no more of him, Sir. That is the fellow who made the index 
to my Ramblers, and set down the name of Milton thus: — Mflton, Mr. John.* " 



Mr. Steeyens adds to this testimoDj : 

<« It is uidbriunate, howeyer, for Johnson, tiiat his partieolaritfes and inM» 
ties can be more distinctly traced than his good and amiable exertions. Ooold 
the many bounties he studiously concealed, the many acts of humanity he 
performed In private, be displayed with equal circumstantiality, his defects 
would be so far lost in the blaze of his virtues, that the latter only wodd be 
tegarded.** 



••AIUiSltiN9MlpaiMiffiMr,**flrataelei InMsiA im^doluf a 
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mi un or joHVBOir. 

Though, from my rery high admiratloii of Johosoii, I hafe woii> 
derwl that he was not courted by all the great and all the emineni 
persons of his time, it onght fairly to be considered, that no man of 
humble birth, who lived entirely by literature, in short no author by 
profession, ever rose in this country into that personal notice whiek 
he did. In the course of this work a numeroos variety of nameft 
has been mentioned, to which many might be added. I cannot 
omit Lord and Lady Lncan, at whose house he often enjoyed all 
that an elegant table and the best company can contribate to happi- 
ness : he found hospitality united with extraordinary aooompliBh- 
ments, and embellished with charms of whieh no man ooidd be 
insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 22, I dined with him at the Literary Olnb, 
the last time of his being in that respectable society. The other 
members present were the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Lord 
Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. He looked ill| but had 
such a manly fortitude, that he did not tronble the company with 
melancholy complaints. They all showed evident marks of kind 
concern about him, with which he was much pleased, and he exerted 
himself to be as entertaining as his indisposition allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable a life as long 
as human means might be supposed to have influence, made them 
plan for him a retreat from the severity of a Britie1\ winter to the 
mild climate of Italy. This scheme was at last brought to a serious 
resolution at Oeneral Paoli's, where I bad often talked of it One 
essential matter, however, I understood was necesrary to be previ- 
ously settled, which was obtaining such an addition to his income as 
would be sufficient to enable him to defray the expeJise in a manner 
becoming the first literary character of a great nation, and, inde- 
pendent of all his other merits, the author of the ** Dictionary of the 
English Language.'' The person to whom I above all others 
thought I should apply to negotiate this business was the Lord 
Ohancellor, because I knew that he highly valued Johmon, and that 
Johnson highly valued his lordship, so that it was no degradation 
of my illustrious friend to solicit for him the favour of sneh a man. 
I have mentioned what Johnson said of him to me when he was at 
tiie bar ; and alter his lordship was advanced to the seals^ he said 



•«»».» HALT — ^LORD THURLOW. 383 

of him, " I would prepare myself for no man in Bngland bat Lord 
Thnrlow. When I am to meet with him, I should wish to know a 
day before." ^ How he would have prepared himself, I cannot con- 
jectnre. Would he hare selected certain topics, and considered 
them in every yiew, so as to be in readiness to argue them at all 
points ? and what may we suppose those topics to have been J I 
once started the curious inquiry to the great man who was the sub* 
ject^of this compliment : he smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who perfectly coin- 
cided in opinion with me ; and I therefore, though personally very 
little known to his lordship, wrote to him, stating the case, and 
requesting his good offices for Dr. Johnson. I mentioned that I was 
obliged to set out for Scotland early in the following week, so that 
if his lordship should have any commands for me as to this pious 
negotiation, he would be pleased to send them before that time, 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give all attention to it.' 

This application was made not only without any suggestion on 
the part of Johnson himself, but was utterly unknown to him, nor 
had he the smallest suspicion of it. Any insinuations, therefore, 
which since his death have been thrown out, as if he had stooped to 

1 It is sinuife thftt Sir John Hawkliia ihonld hare related that the application was made by 

Sir Joflhna Beynolde, when he ooold m eadlj hare been informed of the truth by inqniring 

of Sir Joehna. Bte John*! eareleHnen to ascertain fiRots is rvj remarkable. 

* The foUowint Is a copy of this letter :~ 

** Cteeral PaoUV, Upper Seymour Street, 

Portman Square, June 84, 1784. 

** Mr LoED, — Dr. Samnel J<dineon, though wonderfblly reooyered from a complication of 

#4ang«rons illness, is by no means well, and I hare reason to think that Us Taluable Hfe eaa- 

not be presenred long without the benignant influenoe of a southern dimate. 

** It would therefore be of rery great moment were he to go to Italy before winter sets in } 

and I know he wishes Ik much. But the objection is, that his pension of three hundred pounds 

o year would not be sufficient to defray his expense, and make It conyenlent for M. SastrsSi 

an ingenious and worthy natlye of that country, and a teacher of Italian here, to accompany 

Um. 

** As I am well assured of your lordshipHi regard for Dr. Johnson, I presume, without his 

knowledge, sci for to Indulge my anxions concern for him, as to intrude upon your lordsh^ 

with this suggestion, being persuaded that if a representation of the matter were made to his 

B^Jesty by proper authoilty, the royal bounty would be extended in a suitable manner. 

** Tour lordship, I cannot doubt, will forglye me for taking thhi liberty. I eiren flatter 

Bsyself you will approTc of It. I am to set out for Scotland o« Monday monlng^ so that if 

your lordship aboold haw any eeinmatids lor me as to this pious negotlalloB, yon will be 

pleased to send them before theft tfv^.. Bat 8b Josbna Bcynoids, with wImb I haye eo» 

wfll be hec% ana wlU gladly give an aMention ton. IaB,A& 

m ja— Bobwkl.** 



984 uvs or JOBVMMI. ^'^^ 

Mk what waa soperfinoas, are without anj fimndation. But, had 
he adsed it, it would not hare been snperfinons ; for thongh the 
iBonej he had sayed prored to be more than his friends imagined, or 
than I beliere he hitfself, in his carelessness eoneeming worldly mat- 
ters, knew it to be, had he trayelled npon the eontinent, an aug- 
mentation of his ineome wonld by no means haTe been nnnecessarj. 

On Wednesday, Jane 23, I risited him in the morning, after 
haying been present at the shockmg sight ' of fifteen men execnted 
before Newgate. I said to him that I was snre that haman life 
was not machinery, that is to say, a chain of fatality planned and 
directed ^by the Supreme Being, as it had in it so mnch wickedness 
sad misery, so many instances of both, as that by which my mind 
was now clouded. Were it maehinerj, it would be better than it 
is in these respects, though less noble, as not being a system of 
moral government. He agreed with me^ now, as he always dl^ 
upon the great qoeetion of the liberty of the human will, whidi 
has been in all ages perplexed with so much sophistry : " But, Su*, 
as to the doctrine of necessity, no man belieres it. If a man 
riioold give me arguments that I do not see, though I could, not 
answer them, should I belier^ that I do not see 7" It will be ob- 
tenred that Johnson at all times made the just distinction between 
doctrines €onirary to reason, and doctrines above reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for unhappy conyicts, 
he said, " Sir, one of our regular clergy will probably not impress 
their minds sufficiently : they should be attended by a methodist 
preadier * oi a popish priest." Let me howeyer obeerye, in justie^ 
to the Reverend Mr. Yilette, who has been ordinary of Newgate 
for no less than eighteen years, in the course of which he has 
attended many hundreds of wretched criminals, that his earnest 
and humane exhortations have been very effectual. His extatt 
ordinary dihgenoe is highly praiseworthy, and merits a distiii- 
guished reward.* 



a 4 AMklBc right, ki4Mdl-%«l »>.•«««■ WW imd of M^oytar «boM 
Vhftoh y«l» ka nld, *« flimrtod bit bML**— €. 

• A aitnA ar mIm kap^cMd to be pMateg hj a/aW wnyr a yglte w tai Iba 
^M, vban a MalkodM y w ac b ar ^natotf fhto pawage wHh triompb. 

* I trust that the Olty ^t Laadoa^ wmt baipp^ la ttfllbdB wNh the tkmt, wflf bsTV tbe jar 
baa aa# j m ii rtij to obtain prefermant for thia rararand ganttaman, now a wortbj old aa» 



J^^'*'^ gWKMBAL TAOUfu. 885 

On Thorsdaj, Jane 84, 1 dined with him at Mr. Dill/s, where 
were the Rer. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, master of Tanbridg^ School, 
Mr. Smith, yicar of Sonthiil, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, anthor of 
Yariona literary performances,' and the Bey. Dr. Mayo. At my 
desire old Mr. Sheridan was inyited, as I was earnest to haye John- 
son and him brought together again by chance, that a reconcilia- 
tion might be effected. Mr. Sheridan happened to come early, 
and haying learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there went away ; 
so I fonnd, with sincere regret, that my friendly intentions were 
hopeless. I recollect nothing that passed this day, except John* 
son's quickness, who, when Dr. Seattle obsenred, as something 
remarkable which had happened to him, that he had chanced to 
see both No. 1 and No. 1000 of the hackney-coaches, the first and 
the last — ** Why, Sir," said Johnson, " there is an eqnal chance for 
one's seeing those two nambers as any other two." He was clearly 
right ; yet the seeing of the two extremes, each of which is in 
some degree more conspicnons than the rest, conld not but strike 
one in a stronger manner than the sight of any other two numbers. 
— ^Though I haye neglected to preserye his conyersation, it was 
perhaps at this intenriew that Dr. Knox formed the notion of it 
which he has exhibited in his " Winter Eyeniugs." 

On Friday, June 85, I dined with him at Oeneral Paoli's, where, 
he says in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, ''I loye to dine." 
There was a yariety of dishes much to his taste, of all which he 
seemed to me to eat so much, that I was afraid he might be hurt 
by it ; and I whispered to the (General my fear, and begged he 
might not press him. " Alas 1" said the General, " see how yery ill 
he looks ; he can liye but a yery short time. Would you refuse 
any slight gratification to a man under sentence of death ? There 
is a humane custom in Italy, by which persons in that melancholy 
situation are indulged with haying whateyer they like best to eat 
and. drink, eyen with expeusiye delicacies." 

I showed him some yerses on Lichfield by Miss Seward, which I 



. tf «Mil Miniaowl MtporatloB.— B. 
to April, 17W, bftTlng b««n BMriy ttiirt7 yean eb^tain of Newgate— 0. 

* Th« wdl-known Joha Pinkerlon,* who died in 18M, and wlioee Oorreependenee hae eliMt 
bMn MbHehed. 

TW )7 
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lad thafc day rMeiwl flrom htr, and had ttiepiaanvt to hear him 
approve of tkam. He oonfirmcd ta me tha tnith af a faigii cooapli- 
neal which I had boeir told he had paid to that lady, when ihe me*- 
tioned to him ''The Odambiade," aa tpat poem, by Madane da 
Booeage : — **^ Madam, there is not any tfaiag equal to your descrip- 
tion of the sea round the North Pole^ in your Ode eo the Death of 
Oaptaifi Oooh.'' 

Lkttir 464. TO MRS. THRALB. 

lisa 



** A xMflugt CUM %m me yetleiday to tell ■• tluit Micbean Ib died, aflw 
thra6 da js of illneiaw Ho mm one of tkoae who, m Swift layB, 9i9od m • 
MTMfi UtwM fM and dnHk, He has, I hope, nsde a good exchange. Ha 
was yery pious; he was very innocent; he did no ill; and of doing good a 
continual tenour of ^Qstress allowed him few opportunitieB ; be was rety 
highly esteemed in the house.** ^ 



On Sunday, Juae 21, I (band hkn rather better. I mentioiMd 
to him a yoaag man who was going to Jamaiea witi his wife and 
efaiidrea, in expectation of ben^ provided fat by two of her bla- 
thers settled in that island, one a dorgynian and the other a physi- 
cian. Johnson. " It is a wild scheme, Sir, unless he has a posltrve 
and deliberate inyitatioa. There was a poor girl, who ased ta 
come about me, who had a eousia in Barbadoes, that, in a letter 
to her, expressed a wish she should eome oat to that island, and 
expatiated on the comforts and happiness of her sitaation. The 
poor girl went oat : her cousin was mudi surprised, and asked her 
how she could think of coming. ' Because,' said she, ' you invited 
me.' — * Not I,' answered the cousin. The letter was then produced. 
' I see it is true,' said she, ' that I did inyite you ; but I did not 
thinh yoQ would come.' They lodiged her in an out-hoose, where 
she passed her time miserably ; and as soon as she had an oppor- 
tuni^ she returned to England. Always tell this when yau hear 
of people going abroad to relatians upon a notion of beiag weift 
reeved. la the case which yea mention, it is probable the clergy 
man spends all he gets, and the physician does not know how nmel 
ha ia target'' 

^ Ikt ObartariwoM^ Into wUdi Johowm iuUl^proearvd hto 



MtMT.'OK OHKSTEBFXILD's LETTSBfl — LOBD lUOT. 88T 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua ReynoIds'Sy with Qeneral PaoB, 
Lord Eliot (formerly Mr. Eliot, of Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and 
some other company. Talking of Lord Chesterfield; — Johnson 
** His manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had more knowledge 
than I expected." Boswbll. ** Did you find, Sir, his conyersation 
to be of a superior style V* Johnson. " Sir, in the conversation 
which I had with him I had the best right to superiority, for it was 
npon philology and literature." Lord Eliot, who had travelled at 
the same time with Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield's natural son 
justly observed, that it was strange that a man who showed he had 
so much affection for his son as Lord Chesterfield did, by writing 
so many long and anxious letters to him, almost all of them when 
he was secretary oi state, which certainly was a proof of great 
goodness of disposition, should endeavour to make his son a rascal. 
His lordship told us that Foote had intended to bring on the stage 
a father who had thus tutored his son, and to show the son an 
honest man to every one else, but practising his father's maxims 
upon him, and cheating him. Johnson. ** I am much pleased with 
this design; but I think there was no occasion to make the son 
honest at all. No; he should be a consummate rogue : the con- 
trast between honesty and knavery would be the stronger. It 
should be contrived so that the father should be the only sufferer 
by the son's villainy, and thus there would be poetical justice." 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. '* I know,** 
said be, " Harte was your lordship's tutor, and he was also tutor to 
the Peterborough family. Pray, my lord, do you recollect any par- 
ticulars that he told you of Lord Peterborough ? He is a favourite 
of mine, and is not enough known; his character has been only ven« 
tilated in party pamphlets." Lord Eliot said, if Dr. Johnson would 
be so good as to ask him any questions, be would tell what he 
could recollect. Accordingly some things were mentioned. " But,** 
•aid his lordship, " the best account of Lord Peterborough that I 
have happened to meet with is in ' Captain Carleton's Memoirs.' 
Garleton was descended of an ancestor ^ who had distinguished 
himself at the siege of Derry. He was an officer; and, what was 

1 This la ftbsnrd. Oarleton bimselir was In one of James's seft-flf^ts long prior U» the alepi 
•f Derry. ffis very amusing If&mo4r$ wwe republished In 180S, in an Sro. rolame.-- 0. 



nam at Umtt time, had Bom% knowledge of enghieeni^.'^ Johnson 
•aid, he had uwet heaid of the book. Lord ffiot had It at Port 
BUot; bnt, after a good deal of mqnirf, procared a oopj in London, 
and seat it to Johnson, who told 9ir Joshoa Sejnol<te that he was 
going to bed when it eame, bnt was so nracb pleased with it, thai 
he sat np till he had read it throi^h, and foand in it snch an air 
ef troth, that he could not doabt of its anthenlnntj; adding, with a 
•mile (in allnsion to Lard Bliot's having recently been raised to the 
peerage), ** I did not think a foumg lord eonld have mentioned to 
me a book in the English history that was not known to me.'' 

An addition to onr company eame after we went np to the draw* 
ing-room; Dr. Johnson seemed to rise in spirits as his andience in* 
ereased. He said he wished Lord Orfbrd^ pictures ^ and Sir Ash- 
ton Lever's museum * might be purchased by the public, because 
both the money, and the pictures, and the curiosities would remain 
in the country; whereas if they were sold into another kingdom, the 
nation would indeed get some money, bnt would lose the pictures 
and curiosities, which it woiM be desirable we should have for in^ 
provement in taste and natural history. The only question was, as 
the nation was much in want of money, whether it would not be 
better to take a large price from a foreign state f 

He entered upon a euriom discussion of the difference between 
intuition and sagacity; one being immediate in its effect, the other 
requiring a circuitous process; one, he observed, was the eye of the 
mind, the other the nose of the mind.* 

A young gentlemim * present took up the argument against him, 
and maintained that no man ever thinks of the nose of the mind, not 
adverting that though that figurative sense eeems strange to us, 
as very unusual, it is truly not more forced than Hamletii ** In my 

1 The fine Hoa^ton ooUeetion, which vm told to th« Eoi[prcai of RoMla.— O. 

• ffir Ashton Lerer was knighted by George the Third He died in 1788. ffis celebrated 
nauenm (yalned before a ooamttlae of the Ha«M of Commovatmk£BSjn^ was gepeeed of; 
tak 1784» by a prlyate lottery, to Mr. Parldneon, who reaioved It to AIbion<^Iao«» Blaokftian* 
bridge, where it was for many yean open as an exhibition. The soTeral articles of which tt 
VM eofliposad were afterwards sold separate^ by aoctieo.— C 

> These illustrations were probably suggested by the radical meaning of tha inwd% tbe 
Aist of which, in Latin, properly belongs to Hght^ and the latter V» rnnell.—O. 

* The epithet **yo«m^** was added after the two ftrat editiona, and the ••••• 

•tlittted Instead of a dash , which lead to a MMBMon that jroang Mr. Barka 

in«ant.- 
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wmuFi djfe, HmAiD * He persivted rao^ too long, and appeared to 
JohnsoQ aa pvttmg himielf forward aa bis antagonist with too mnch 
presumption : upon wbidb he called to him in a lond tone, " What 
is it 70a are contending for, if yon be contending V — And after- 
wards imagining that the gentleman retorted npon him with a kind 
•f smart drollerj, he said, ** Mr. 4^***, it does not become yoa to 
talk so to me. Besides, ridicule is not your talent; yon hayc then 
neitiber intuition nor sagacity.'^^Tbe gentleman protested that he 
intended do improper freedom, bat bad the greatest respect for Dr. 
Johnson. After a diort pause, during which we were somewhat 
uneasy; — Johxbov. '' Giye me your hand, Shr. Ton were too tedi- 
ous^ and I was too short." Mb. ♦♦♦♦*. •• Sir, I am honoured by 
your attention in any way.* Johksok. '^Oome, Sir, let's bare no 
mote of it. We offended one another by our contention; let us 
not offend the company by our compliments.'' 

He now said, be wished much to go to Italy, and that he dreaded 
pasting the winter in England. I said nothing ; but enjoyed a 
lecret satisfaction in thinking that I had taken the most effectual 
measures to make soch a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, 1 had the honour to reoeiTe from the Lord 
Ghancdlor the fdlowii^ letter : 

LBRu4e5. LORD THUBLOW TO MBL BOBWMUL 

** Sia, — I should haye answered your letter immediately, if (being much en* 
gaged when I reoeiTed it) I had not pat it fai my pocket, and forgot to open it 
m this monimi^ 

** I am mnch obliged to yen ibr the soggeatioa; and I wffl adopt and press 
I as iar aa I can. The beat argomont, I am sore, and I hope It !■ not likely 
to fail, is Dr. Johnson's merit. 5» i it will be necessary, if I ahonld bo so nii» 
fbrtmate as to miss seeing yoo, to eonyerse with Sir Joshua on the sum it 
will be proper to ask, — hi short upon the means of setting him out. It would 
tes a reflection on us aU if such a man should perish for want of the means lo 
take care of his health. Tours, k»» Tbvblow." 

• 

This letter ga¥e me a very high aakWhetkm } I nesrt day went 
and showed it to Sir Joshua Rey noldsy who ww eiceedingly pieaset 
with iL He thooghi that I should now eommuniescte the negot^ 

tkm to Dr. Johnson, wh0 mig^ a ftg rw ar d i ena|pjiiii if the aHentioQ 

Bioa.— Vol 26— It 



with which he had been honoored should be too long concealed from 
him. I intended to set out for Scotland next morning ; bnt Sir 
Joshua cordially insisted that I should stay another day, that John- 
son and I might dine with him, that we three might talk of his 
Italian tour, and, as Sir Joshua expressed himself, " have it all out." 
I hastened to Johnson, and was told by him that he was rather 
hotter to-day. Boswill. " I am very anxious about yon. Sir, and 
particularly that you should go to Italy for the winter, which I be- 
lieve is your own wish," Johnson. ^' It is, Sir." Boswxu*. *' Ton 
have no objection, I presume, but the money it would require.'' 
Johnson. '' Why, no, Sir/' Upon which I gave him a particular 
account of what had been done, and read to him the Lord Chau'* 
cellor's letter. He listened with much attention ; then warmly said, 
** This is taking prodigious pains about a man." " 0, Sir," said I, 
with most sincere affection, ** your friends would do everything for 
you." He paused, — grew more and more agitated, — ^till tears 
started into his eyes, and he exclaimed with fervent emotion, '' Gon 
bless you all I" I was so affected that I also shed tears. After s 
short silence, he renewed and extended his grateful benediction, 
** Ood bless you all, for Jbsus Christ's sake." We both remained 
for some time unable to speak. He rose suddenly and quitted the 
room, quite melted in tenderness. He staid but a short time, till 
he had recovered his firmness ; soon after he returned I left him, 
having first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds's next day. 
I never was again under that roof which I had so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 80, the friendly confidential dinner with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds took place, no other company being present. Had 
I known that this was the last time that I should enjoy in this world 
the conversation of a friend whom I so much respected, and .rom 
whom I derived so much instruction and entertainment, I should 
have been deeply affected. When I now look back to it, I am 
vexed that a single word should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our expectations, thai 
we expatiated with confidence on the liberal provision which we 
were sure would be made for him, conjecturing whether munificence 
would be displayed in one large donation, or in an ample increase 
of his pension. He himself catched so mudi of our entSiosiabm as 
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to wSkm UmmM to wofiptm it not impoarifaie ttet mr b&fm wdght 
kk one WSJ or tke other be lealiMd. He said that he woiild rather 
hare hk pension donbled than a grant of a thoinand poonda *^ For,*' 
laid he, ** though probably I may not Ii?e to racd?e as mach aa a 
thon wuid povidi, a man wonM have the cottBdoasness that he shoald 
pafls the remainder of hie life in splendour, how long soerer it might 
be.* Oonsidmng what a moderate proportion an income of six 
handred pounds a-year bears to innnmerable fortunes in this, conn* 
try, it is worthy of remark, that a man so truly great shoald think 
it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of friendship, he told 
ns that Dr. Brockle^y had upon this occasion oifered him a hundred 
aryear for his life.^ A grateM tear st«ted into his eye, as he spoke 
this in a faltering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeaTOured to flatter his imagination with 
agreeable prospeets of hi4)piness in Italy. " Nay/' said he, " I 
must not expect much of that ; when a man goes to Italy merely 
to feel how he breathes the air, he can enjoy very little." 

Our couTersation turned upon liring in the country, which John- 
son, whoee melancholy mind required the dissipation of quick suo- 
eessiye variety, had habituated himself to consider as a kind of 
mental imprisonment. " Yet, Sir,'' said I, '* there are many people 
who are content to fire in the country.'' Johhson. " Sir, it is in 
the intellecCnal world as in the physical world ; we are told by na- 
tural philosophers that a body is at est m the place th«t is fit for 
it ; they who are content to hve in the eonatry are JU for the 
country." 

Talking of yarious enjoyments, I arg^ned that a refinement of 
taste was a disadvantage, as they who have attained to it must be 
leldomer pleased than those who have no nice discrimination, and 
are therefore satisfied with eyerything that comes in their way. 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, that is a paltry notion. EndeaTonr to be aa 
perfect as you can in every respeet/* 



I It A— Id !>• recoBaeliS tiMt» ttf amhifels — dwe6 iB pa rti > S inMwhoiB«a»tMig«WWi 
ki tka Tbry chaBplon wm • kMn Whig ; and It k ilAtod in tlM Miografiii«al M^ 
Uomarf, that be pressed Johneon in his last lUnees to remove tohlk house for the myre imme- 
OQBfwdeao* 9t medleal adtlce. Dr. BrcHjUflrtsy died In IIVT, mL TS.^€. 



I sooompanied him in Sir Joshua BeynoUi^ooadi to the entry of 
Bolt Ooort. He asked me whether I wonld not go with him to his 
hoQse ; I declined it» from an apprehension that mj spirits wooid 
sink. We bade adiea to each other affectionately in the carriage. 
When he had got down upon the foot parement, he called oat^ 
'' Fare yon well V and, without looking back, sprang away with a 
kind of pathetic bnskness, if I may nse that expression, wbkk 
seemed to indicate a straggle to conceal uneasiness, and impressed 
me with a foreboding of our long, long separation* 

I remained one day more in town, to hare the chance of talking 
over my negotiation with the Lord Chancellor ; bat the multiplicity 
of his lordship's important engagements did not allow of it ; so I 
left the management of the business in the hands of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mortification of being 
informed by Mrs. Thrale, that " what she supposed he never oe- 
lieved " was true : namely, that she was actually going to marry 
Signor Piozzi, an Italian music-master. He endeaToured to pre- 
vent it, but in Tain. If she would publish the whole of the corre- 
spondence that passed between Dr. Johnson and her on the subject^ 
we should have a full yiew of his real sentiments. As it is, our 
judgment must be biassed by that characteristic specimen which 
Sir John Hawkins has giyen us. " Poor Thrale I I thought that 
either her virtue or her yice ^ (meaning, as I undersfbod, by the 
former, the love of her children, and by the latter, her pride) 
** would have restrained her from such a marriage. She is now be- 
come a subject for her enemies to exult over, and for her friends, if 
she has any left, to forget or pity." 

It must be admitted that Johnson derived a considerable portion 
of happiness from the comforts and elegancies which he enjoyed in 
Mr. Thrale's family ; but Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indeb isd 
for these to her husband alone, who certainly respected him sincerely 
Her words are, " Veneration for his virtue^ reverence for hu taiaUs^ 
delight m ku eonversaiion, amd habitual endurance of a yoke my hus- 
band first put upon me, amd of which he eonieniedlif bore his share for 
hxUen or seomimn fea/rs, made me go on so long with Mr. Johnson ; 
but the ferpetwd confinement I will own to haoe been terrifying in the 
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fimm ffnrs of our friendship^ and irksome in the hut; nor could I pr^ 
tend to support ii wiihout help, when mf coadpUor was no more/* 
Aks I how differeDt is this from the declarations which I have 
heard Mrs. Thrale make in his life-time, without a single mnrmar 
against any peculiarities, or against any one circumstance which 
attended their intimacy I * 

> Af A iliiMrt Mend of the greet aien vhoee ilfli I em wiitliig, I ttdok U neeeHery tegnerd 
my reeden agaliwt the mbuken iM>aon of Dr. Johaeon^ oiierecler, wUch this ledy^ ** Anoo- 
dotes " of him Boggest ; for, from the very netnre end form of her book, ** U lends d e c eption 
lighter wings to fly." 

** Let it be remembered," saje en eminent eritle,* ^ thai ehe hes eomprlsed In e smell 
rolixme .all that she could recollect of Dr. Johnson In liaen|y yeort, daring which period, 
doubtless, some eevere things were eeld by him ; and they who read the book in two hovr9 
naturally enough suppose that hie whole eonrersatlon was of this complexion. But the fttet 
is, I hare been often in his company, and noTor tmee heard Um say a serere thing to any 
one ; and many othen can attest the eame. When he did say a serere thing, it wss genereQy 
«xterted by ignorance pretending to knowledge, or by extreme vanity or affectatton. 

** Two instaneee <tf inacearaey," adds be, ** ere particnlarly worthy of notice. 

** It Is said, * that natural roughness of his manner eo often mentioned would, notwith- 
standing the regularity of his notions, haiet through them all flrom time to time ; and he once 
bade a very eelehrated lady, who pretaed him with too much seal perhaps, or perhaps too 
strong an erophesis (wUch always offended him), eensider what her flattery was worth before 
she choked him with It* 

**Now let the geuidne aoeedote be eoBtvasted with tUs. The person thus represented as 
befaig harshly treated, though a rery celebrated lady, was flew Just eome to London from an 
ohscnre situation In the country. At Star Joshua Reyndde^ one evening, she met Dr. John* 
son. She Tory soon began to pay her court to him in the meet fkilsome strain. 'Spare me, 
I beeeeoh you, dear Madam,* wee his reply. She stIU Imid it on. * Pray, Madam, let us have 
no more of thl^* he itdohMd. Not paying any attention to theee wamtegs, she continned stfll 
her eulogy. At length, provoked by this Indelicate and 99t» obtrarion of eompBments, he 
exolahned, * Deercst Lady, eoudder with yourself what your flattery Is worth, before yon 
beetow tt so freely.* 

" Hew dUtorent does this etory appear, when aeeoBpanled with all theee eiwmuita neeB 
which really belong to H, but whieh Mm. Thrale either did net know, or has s upp res s ed t 

** She saya* in another plaee, * One gentleman, howeTor, who dfaied at a nobleman^ houie 
in Iris leempany, and tlmAef Mr. Tlmle, to whom I was Mdiged flsr the anecdote, was wining 
theUetsindefonee af KingWllUam*s eharaeter; and baring opposed and eontra- 
i Jehnaeii two or three ttanee, petalaaHy enough, Ae master of the house began to feel 
and expect disegreeable eoneegneness ; to aftrid wlrich heealdt loud enough for the 
to hear, * Our friend iMteliae no meaning now in all this, except just to relato at dub 
le tsnasd Jofanaen at dtaner to-day ; tUs is aB to do hfanself honour.*— *Na, 
upon my word,* replied the other, * I see no honour in it, whaterer youmay do.'— ^ WeO, 8h>,* 
mtnmed Mr. JelHMNm,elem]y, *tt you da net aee «e honour, I am aure I.^ the diq^aea;* 

<*ltai8 is an iopUitleatod. Mr. Thrale w«s m« hi the eompany, though ha m|gfath»Te 



* Who has ll M ^ff nleeeml to ftmiab meirith Ui 

TUs ** critic ** is no doubt Mr. Malone, whoee MS. notes on Mrs. Pioaal*! ** Aneedotee ** con- 
tain the a«rm$ of these criticisms. ScTcral of his simUar animadrersions haTC been afaready 
miated. with lhaadltor% raaeoM for dUkring cese ntl e ll y from Mr. Bsewall «nd Mr. Malone 
Siniib estimate of Mm. Fioeil^ w«riL Mr. Malontfs notsa were ae mmnwlo a t a d to me iiy 
Mr. Markland, who pvchased the Tolnme at theeale e# the tthaary af the lato J aa s es Haw 
Win, Junior, in ISSfi.— 0. 
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reUtad Ibe ttory to Un, Thralcu A Mend, from whom I hmA tho itorj, wu p ro eat • and II 
WM «ol St the house of • hoMjoimi. On the obaerration bdng made by the master of the 
hoose on a gentleman's eontradieting Johnson, that he talked for the honour, Ae. the gentle* 
man mattered in a low Tolee, * I see no honour In it ;* and rr. Johnson said nothing : so all 
Che rest (thoag^ Men trcwfis) is mere garnish.** 

I hsTO have had occadon several times, in the coarse of this work, to point ont the inoor- 
reetness of Mrs. Thrale as to particulars which consisted with mj own knowledge. But Indeed 
the has, in flippant terms enough, expressed her disapprobation of that ahzious derire of 
authenticity which prompts a person who Is to record conversations to write them down at 
the moment. Unquestionably, if they are to be recorded at all, the sooner it is done the better. 
This lady herself says, ** To recollect, however, and to repeat the sayings of I>r. Johnson, Is 
almost all that can be done by the writers of his life ; as his life, at least since my acquaint* 
ance with him, conslstod In little else than talking, when he was not employed In some 
serious piece of work.** 6he boasts of her having kept a common-place book ; and we find 
she no tod, at one time or other, in a very lively manner, specimens of the conversation of 
Dr. Johnson, and of those who talked with him : but had she done It recently, tttey probably 
would have been less erroneous, and we should have been relieved ftom those disagreeable 
doubts of their authenticity with which we must now peruse them. 

She says of him, " He was the most charitable of mortals, without bdng what we call aa 
active friend. Admirable at giving counsel, no man saw his way so clearly ; but he wonld 
not stir a finger for the assistance of those to whom he was willing enough to give advice** 
And again, on the same page, ** If you wanted a sli^t favour, yon must apply to people of 
other dispositions ; for not a step would Johnson move to obtain a man a veto In a sodo^, 
to repay a compliment which might be usefrd or pleasing, to writo a letter of request, Ac, or 
to obtain a hundred pounds a year mpre for a flrlend who perhaps had already two or 
three. No force could urge him to diligence, no Importunity could conquer his resolution to 
stand stllL*' 

It is amasing that one who had such opportunlUes of knowing Dr. Johnson should appear 
so little acquainted with his real character. I am sorry this lady does not advert, that 
she herself contradicts the assertion of his bdng obstinately defective In the pslite$ moraiM, 
In the little endearing charities of social life. In conferring smaller favours ; for she says, 
** Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in granting literary assistance to others, I think ; and innu- 
merable are the prefa'ces, sermons, lectures, and dedications which he used to make Ibr 
people who begged of him.** I am certain that a more active friend has rarely been found 
In any age. This work, which I fondly hope will rescue his memory from obloquy, contains 
a thousand instances of his benevolent exertions in almost every way that can be conceived; 
and particularly In employing his pen with a generous readiness for those to whom its aid 
could be useftil. Indeed his obliging activity In doing litUe offices of kindness, both by let» 
ters and personal application, was one of the most remaikable features In his charactw ; and 
for the truth of this I can appeal to a number of Us respectable friends : 8ir Joshua Reynoldi, 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Malone, the Bishop of Dromoreb 
Sir William Scott, Shr Robwt Chambers. And can Mrs. Thrale forget the advwtisemcnli 
which he wroto for her husband at the time of his electton contest ; the epitaphs on him and 
iHsr mother ; the playfkil and even Lsilling vorses fbr the amusement of her and her daughters; 
Us corresponding with her children, and entering Into thdr mlnuto eonoems, whieh shows 
him In the most amiable lig^t f 

She relates, that Mr. Oholmondeley * unexpeetodly rode np to Mr. nirale*B earriage. In 
which Mr. Thrale, and she, and Dr. Johnson were travelling; that he pMd them all Us 
proper compliments ; but ebeerving that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did not see hte, 
** tH>P«d him gently on the shoulder. * *Tls Mr. Oholmondeley,* says my hosband. * Wei, 

* George James Oholmflftdeiey, Waq., grandson of George, third larl of Oholmmideley, and 
eae of the oommissloners of exdse: a genUeman respectod for his abilities and elegaaee of 
manners.— B. He died hi Feb. 1881, mt. T9.— € 
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Bfar— and witat If It Is Mr. Chofanondelej f * says the other, stcmlj, Just ttftlng Ids ejras a moi 
inent from bis book, and returning to it again with renewed avidity." TlUs surely oonTeys a 
notion of Johnson, as 11 he had been grossly rude to Mr. Oholmondeley, a gentleman whoa 
he always lored and esteemed. If, therefore, there was an absolute necessity for mentioning 
the story at all, it mi|^t hare been thou^t that her tenderness for Dr. Johnson*s charaeter 
would bare disposed her to state anything that would soften it. Why, then, Is there a totii 
silence as to what Mr. Oholmondeley told her f — that Johnson, who had known him from bis 
earliest years, haying been made sensible of what had doubtless a strange appearance, took 
occasicn, when he afterwards met him, to make a rery courteous and kind apology. There 
is another little circumstance which I cannot but remark. Her book was published in 178S; 
she had then In her possession a letter from Dr. Johnson, dated in 177T, which begins thus : 
* Oholmondeley*s story shocks me, if it be true, which I can hardly think, for I am ut- 
terly unconscious of it : I am yery sorry, and yery much ashamed." Why, then, publish the 
anecdote? Or if she did, why not add the circumstances, with which she was well acquainted f 
In his sodai intorcourse, she thus describes him : " Eyer musing till he was called out to 
eonverse, and conyersing till the fatigue of his friends, or the promptitude of his own temper 
to take offence, consigned him back again to silent meditation." Tet in the same book she 
tells us, " He was, howeyer, seldom Inclined to be silent when any moral or literary question 
iras started ; and it was on such occasions that, like the sage in * Basselas,* he spoke, and 
attention watched his lips ; he reasoned, and conyiction closed his periods." His conyersa- 
Hon, Indeed, was so far from eyer faHgvA/ng his friends, that they regretted when It was in- 
terrupted or eeased, and oould ezolaim In Milton*s language, 

** With thee eonyershig, I forget all time.** 

I certainly, then, do not claim too much in behalf of my illustrious friend in saying, that 
howeyer smart and entertaining Mrs. Thrale*s ** Anecdotes " are, they must not be held as 
good eyidenee against him : for whereyer an instance of harshness and seyerity Is told, I beg 
leaye to doubt its perfect authenticity ; for though there may haye been some foundMion for 
K, yet, like that of his reproof to the *' yery celebrated lady,** it may be so exhibited la the 
narration as to be yery unlike the real fact. 

The eyident tendency of the following anecdote Is to represent Dr. Johnson as extremely 
deficient in affection, tenderness, or eyen common ciyility. " When I one day lamented the 
loss of a first cousin killed in America—* Prithee, my dear (sidd he), haye done with canting; 
bow would the world be the worse for it, I may ask, if aU your relations were at once spitted 
Uke larks, and roasted for Presto's supper f* — ^Presto was the dog that lay under Xbit table 
while he talked.'* I suspect tUs, too, of exaggeration and distortion. I allow that he made 
her an angry speech ; but let the drcumstances fairly appear, as told by Mr. Barettl, who was 
present: 

** Mrs. Thrale, while supping yery heartily upon larks, laid down her knife and fork, and 
abruptly exclaimed, * 0, my dear Johnson t do you know what has happened f The last let- 
ters from abroad haye brought us an account that our poor cousin's head was taken off by a 
tannon balL* Johnson, who was shocked both at the fact and her light unfeeling manner of 
mentioning it, replied, * Madam, it would giye you yery little concern if all your relations 
were spitted Uke those larks, and dressed for Presto's supper.* Upon mentioning this to my 
friend Mr. Wilkes, he, with his usual readiness, pleasantly matched it with the following sen- 
¥mmM, antcdote. He was inyited by a young man of fashion at Paris to sup with him and 
a lady, who had been for some time his mistress, but with wbom he was going to pari. He 
said to Mr. Wilkes that he really felt yery much for her, she was in such distress, and that he 
meant to make her a present of two hundred louis-d'ors. Mr. Wilkes obseryed the behaylour 
of mademoiselle, who sighed, indeed, yery piteously, and assumed eyery pathetle afar of gile^ 
but ate no less than three French pigeons, which are as large as English partridges, besides 
Mber IhlDfiL Mr. Wilkes whispered the gentleman, **We often say in England, 
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Borrow If emeuMmg drf, bnl I nerer b«wd <0oMf<M Mnww li mmtMltmoMmgep, Mm- 
ttKjpt MM hundred wUl do.* The gentlemMi took the hint** 

It Is with ooneera that I And mjielf obliged to aniBAdyert on the InaoeiirMleB of Un. 
Plossl^ '* Anecdotee,*' and perhape I amj be thoagfat to hare dwelt too long iqKUi her llttte 
collection. Bat as Arom Johnson> long residence under Mr. Thrale'a roof, and his tntk lacj 
with her, the aeeoont which the has glrcn of him, may hare made aa nnfitvoiirahleand « iosl 
1mpresslM^ my Art j, •§ a fidtbfU Mopighw, Wm HJili mm wimtt|y !• 
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ffN|Ml6d Tow to lUly— RojBOlIlt— Tlnurlofr— Rot. Mr. Bftpbtw— Bzeunloii to StofllN'Mfetf 
and Dcrbyfafa^— OorroipondoBOO Air BaJloono— Last TUt to Llehfleld—Uttozetor— Tbt 
Loamod Flff->La«t YUt to Ozfbrd— Rotnm to London^Andont UnlTenal Hlitorj. 

Haying left the ptous wgoHtUum^ as I called it, in the best hands, I 
shall here insert what relates to it. Johnson wrote to Sir Joshna 
Reynolds on July 6, as follows : — 

" I am going, I hope, hi a few days, to try the air of Derbyshire, but hope 
to Bee you before I go. Let me, however, mention to you what I have much 
at heart If the Ohanoellor should continue his attention to Mr. Boswell't 
request, and confer with you on the means of reliering my languid state, I am 
Tery desirous to avoid the appearance of asking money upon false pretences. 
I desire you to represent to his lordship, what, as soon as it is suggested, he 
▼lU perceive to be reasonable, — that, if I grow much worse, I shall be afraid 
to leave my physicians, to suffer the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the 
solitude of a foreign country, — ^that,. if I grow much better, of which indeed 
there is now little appearance, I shaU not wish to leave my friends and my 
domestic comforts, for I do not travel for pleasure or curiosity ; yet if I should 
recover, cariosity would revive. In my present state I am desirous to make a 
struggle for a little longer life, and hope to obtidn some help from a softer 
climate. Do for me what you can." 

He wrote to me Jnly 26 : 

** I wish your aflkirs could have permitted a longer and oontiniied exertion 
of your seal and kindness. They that have your kindness may want your 
ardour. In the meantime I am very feeble and very dejected.*' 

By a letter from Sir Joshna Reynolds I was informed that the 
Lord Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted him that the 
application had not been successful ; but that his lordship, after 
speaking highly in praise of Johnson, as a man who was an honour 
to his country, desired Sir Joshua to let him know, that on granting 
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ft mortgage of his pension, he shonld draw on his lordship to the 
amoant of five or six hundred pounds, and that his lordship explained 
the meaning of the mortage to be, that he wished the bosiness to 
be conducted in such a manner, that Dr. Johnson should appear to 
be under the least possible obligation. Sir Joshua mentioned that 
he had by the same post communicated all this to Dr. Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected opon the occasion wHl appear fivna 
what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 

** ArtibOTf . flfl- tl 

** Many words I hope am no! nee woo ry between yen and me, to ^^crrinoe 
you what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Ohancellor's hberality, and 
joar kind offioea. I faaye endoaed a letter to the Ohaoeellor, which, when yea 
have read it, you will be pleaaed to seal with a head, or aay other general aeali 
and convey it to him : had I sent it directly to him, I shouhi have aeoiiied la 
overlook the favour of your intervention.** 

LiTTKR 466. TO THS LORD HIGH CHANOELLOR.' 

••SipMmlMi^liai 
** Mt Loju>, — After a long and not inaiteBtivo obaerrMioB of mankind. Urn 
generomty of your lordship's offiBr raises in me not leas wonder than gratkvdn. 
Bounty, so liberally bestowed, I should gladly receive^ if my condition made it 
necessary ; for, to such a mind, who would not be prond to own his oUign- 
tions? But it has pleased Ood to restore me to so great a measure of health, 
that if I should now appropriate so nmoh of a fbrtime destined to do good, i 
could not escape from myself the charge of advancing a false daim. My joni^ 
ney to 4&e Continent, though I oooe thought H neoeasary, was nerer maoit 
encouraged by my physicians ; and I was very dosirooa that yoor lotdshi^ 
should be told of it by Sir Joshua Boynolds as an event very uncertain; for 
if I grew much better, I should not be willing, if mneh worse, not able, to 
migrate. Tour lordship was first solicited without my knowledge ; but, when 
I was told that you were pleased to honour me witii your psAronage, I did nol 
expect to hear of a refusal ; yet, as I have had no long time to brood hope, 
nnd have not rioled in imaginary opalenee, this eold reoeption has been scarce 
a diaappointment ; and, from your lordship's kindness, I hare recelred a bene* 
fit, which only men like yon are able to bestow. I shall now five mUU e€tnor^ 
with a higher opinion of my own merit I am, my Lord, ko, 

*^Sau. Johnson.** 



' Br Joshua Reynold!, on aoeonnt of ftbe exooltoDoe both of thotentfmeataBd iiiiiiimIib el 
lettor, took a copy of it, which he showed to tome of Us fdends : one of wh<nn [Lad§ 
Ui9 taiOU who »4mhMd It, balsg sDowei to perase It Mtqroly at hooM, aeopy was 
■ladA, and found iti wf into the nawipapen and msgailniB. It was tmnaeiihod wMh. s«M 
kMMcanMdea. I print it from the original draft in Johnsont own handwrtttng . 



*l^ TOVE TO RALT* 

Upon this unexpected fiulore I abstain from preeoming to make 
any remarks, or to oifer any conjectures.* 

HaTing, after repeated reasonings, brought Dr. Johnson to agree 
to my remoTing to London, and even to fiurnish me with arguments 
in fayour of what he had opposed ; I wrote to him, requesting he 
would write them for me. He was so good as to comply, and I 
shall extract that part of his letter to me of June 11, as a proof 
bow well he could exhibit a cautious yet encouraging view of it. 

** I remember, and entreat yon to remember, that fdrim ui wtivmfugw*^ 
the first approach to riches is security from poverty. The condition upon 
which you hare my consent to settle in London is, that your expense never 
exceeds your annual income. Fixing this basis of security, you cannot be 

> This affair toon became a topie of oonvenatlon, and it was stated that the cause of the 
AAare was tht refusal of the btng h4m9e{f; but firom the following letter it appears that 
the maU&r vms nmMr mentioned to hie ma^eetff ; that, as time pressed, his lordship proposed 
the before-mentioned arrangement as from himself, running the risk of obtaining the king's 
■nbsequent approbation, when he should haye an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty. 
Bis aJEords some, and yet not a satisfactory explanation of the device suggested by Lord 
Itartow of Johnson's gtvlng him a mortgage on hiepeneion. 



**Lord TkmHow to atr J. Be^noide. 

«• Thursday, Not. 18, 1784. 



*]>BAB Sib,— My choice, if that had been left me, would certainly have been that the 
■atter should not haye be«i talked of at alL The only ol](|ect I r^arded was my own plea- 
■ore, in contributing to the health and comfort of a man whom I yenerate sincerely and 
bi|^ for every part, without exception, of his exalted character. This you know I pro- 
posed to do, as it mlf^t be without any expense, in all events at a rate infinitely below the 
satisfaction I proposed to myselt It would have suited the purpose bettor if nobody had 
heard of it, except Dr. Johnson, you, and J. Boiwell. But the oMtif objection to the rumour 
i§ that hie mc^etty ie euppoeed to haee r^fiued it Had that been so, I should not have 
eommunicated the circumstance. It was impossible tor me to take the king's pleasure on the 
suggestion I presumed to move. I am an untoward solicitor. The time seemed to press, and 
I chose rather to take on myself the risk of his majesty's concurrence than delay a journey 
which might conduce to Dr. Johnson's health and comfort. 

*^ But these are all trifles, and scarce deserve even this cursory explanation. The only 
question of any worth is whether Dr. Johnson has any wish to go abroad, or other occasion 
•»r my assistance. Indeed he should give me credit for poiiect simplicity, when I treat this 
as merely a pleasure afforded me, and accept it accordingly; any reluctance, if he examines 
himself thoroughly, will certainly be found to rest, in some part or other, npca a doubt of the 
disposition with which I offer it. I am, Ac, THvaLOW.** 

That' thii letter was derignedly kept firom Mr. Boswdl's knowledge, Is rendered probable 
by the following curious circumstance. On the face of the original letto: hie name has been 
•liliterated with so much care that but for the different colour of the ink and some othef 
eircnmstances, It would not have been discoverable ; it is artfVUly done, and the Bev 
appears to run, **eKeept Br. Johneon, pou, and I**—Bo9weU being erased. Tkh 
seems to be an uneaadid trieic, to defraud Boswell of his merit in this matter.— 0. 
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jWtitaykeTcrymadh Adraaoed. The kee tf ywr JbellMi 
wbioh Ib all that you can loae, is naC to ba reokanBd as any emiJialupl to tha 
bopea and poaaibilitiea that open here npon yon. If yoo aaeeeed, the ^pMadoft 
of prudence is at an end ; eyerybody will think that done right which endi 
bappOj ; and though your expectations, of which I would not adTiae you to 
Idk tDO much, should not be totally answered, yon can hardly fail to gel 
friends who wifl do for yov all dmt your present sitastion allows you to hope, 
and i^ after a ftw years, yen should vetam to Sootlaad, yea wiH retora wMla 
mind supplied by Taiioiia conTersation, aad maay opportanitles of iaqprii^^ 
with much knowledge, and materials for reflection and instmction.** 

Let us DOW contemplate Johnson thirty years after the deftth «f 
kis wife, still retaining for her all the tendenwss of afifeetioQ. 

LmiR 4e7. TO THE BEV. MB. BAGSHAW« 

AiSrmiUtv, 

^ 8nt,«— Perhaps yon may remember, that in the year 1^68 yoo committed to 
the ground my dear wife. I now entreat your permission to lay a stone upon 
her ; and have sent the inscription, that, if you find it proper, you may sigai^ 
your allowance. 

*' Tou will do me a great favour by showing the place where she lies, that 
the stone may protect her remains. 

** Mr. Byland will wait on you £6r the inscription,' aad procure it to be 
engraved. Tou will easily believe that I shrink from this mommfol silss 
When it is done, if I have strength remahalag, I will visit Bromley once aga&i, 
and pay you part of the respect to which yon have a right from, reverend 8br, 
your most humble servant, Sax. Joanov.** 

On the same day he wrote to Mr. Langton : 

** I cannot bat tfafaik that in my languid aad aazlem state, I have sofl^e 
season to complain that I receive from yon neither inquiry nor consolation. 
Tou know how much I value your friendship, and with what confidence I 
expect your kindness, if I wanted any act of tenderness that yon could perform; 
at least if yon do not know it, I think your ignoraoee is year own fuait, Tet 
bow long is it tiiat I have lived almost in your neighbourhood without the least 
notice ? — ^I do not, however, consider this neglect as particularly shown to me; 
I hear two of your most valuable friends make the same complaint. But why 
are all thus overlooked f Tou are not oppressed by rickness, yon are not 
Astracted by budness; if you are sick, you are sick of leisure; and aUav 
to be told, that ao disesse is more to bo dioadsd eg awaidad 

la Mi 
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-^ d» noMag than to d» goo4, i« the knrest ilMe «f ft de gr ade d mM. 

MleAo BftjB to Ids pnpU, 

* Qa« l«t Ten na lolaoft pu Totra «l«rMl taplol, 
OoltivM TM amis.* 

AftI Toliintary debility wbieii modem language is oontent to term indoleiiM 
mlly if it is not counteracted bj resolution, render in time the stroDgeet 
faculties lifeless, and turn the flame to the smoke of rirtue. I do not expect 
or deare to eee you, because I am much pleased to find that your mother stays 
eolong with you, and I should thittk you neither elegant nf>r grat^U, if yon 
did not study her gratifioatinL Tou will pay my respects to both the ladieii 
and to all the young peopk. I am going northward for a while, to try what 
lielp the coimtry can give mo ; but if ytu will write, the letter wfll oomo 
after me." 

Next day he set out oa a janot to Sti^ordahire and Derbyshire^ 
flattering himself that he might be in some degree relieved. 

Daring bis absence firom London he kept np a correspondence 
with several of his friends, firom which I shall select what appears 
to rae proper for publication, ?rithoat attending nicely to chrpnoio- 
gical order. 

To Db. Brooklbbbt lie write% — 

"Ifkbonm^Jalrmi 

*' The kind attention which you have so long shown to my health and happl» 
ness makes it ^B much a debt of gratitude a» a call of interest to give you aa 
account of what befalls me, when accident removes me from yoor immediate 
care. The journey oC the first day was performed with very little sense of 
fintigue ; the second day brought bm to Lichfield without much lassitude ; b«l 
I am afraid that I could not hare borne such violent sgttatiQaEi for many days 
together. Tell Dr; Heberdso, that m the coach I read *• Gioeronianus,* which I 
oonduded as I entered Lichfield. My affection and understanding went along 
with Brasmus, except that once or twioe be scunewhat unskilfully entangleo 
Cbcero^s civil or moral with his rhetorical character.-^ staid five days at Lich- 
fiold, but, being unable to walk, had no great pleaeaie; and yesterd^ (iMfa) 
I came hither, where I am to try what air and attention can perfonB.^-4>f aof 
improvement hi my health I cannot yet plsMe myself irith the poroepCiOB. 
** * * * *_The aathma has no abatement. Opiateo stop tbo fit, so as thai I 
can sit and s om etimes lie easy, bat they do not now procure me the power of 
motion; and I am afraid that my general streBgtii«f body doeonot increaiet* 
The weather indeed is not benign ; but how law is he sank wheae 
depends upon the weather I I am now looldng into floyer/ who lived 

»»MiBfloy«,lIJlL 
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hk Mihnm to almotl his ninetieth yew. His book, by wool of order, If 
obeoure ; and hie asthma, I think, not of the same kfand with mine. Some- 
thing, howerer, I may perliaps learn. — ^My appetite stiU oontinoes ke» 
enough; and wliat I consider as a symptom of radical health, I have 
Toraoious delight in raw summer fruit, of which I was less eager a few yea* 
ago.<^Tou will be pleased to communicate tins aocount to Dr. Heberden, ana 
If anything is to be done, let me liave your Joint opinion.—- Now— «6t^ curmt^^ 
let me inquire after the club." * 

**July 8lBt — ^Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden might be at Windsor, I 
thought your letter long in coming. But you Icnow, noeUttra pehintur, the let- 
ter which I so much desired tells me that I haTO lost one of my best and tender* 
est friends.* My comfort is, that he appeared to liye like a man that had always 
before his eyes the fragility of our present existence, and was therefore, I 
hope, not unprepared to meet his Judge.— Your attention, dear Sir, and that of 
Dr. Heberden, tOsmy health, is extremely kind. I am loth to think that I grow 
worse ; and cannot fairiy proTe OTon to my own partiality that I grow much 
better. 

** Aug. 6. — ^I return you thanks, dear Sir, for your unwearied attention both 
medicinal and friendly, and hope to prove thp effect of your care by living to 
acknowledge it." 

** Aug. 12. — Pray be so kind as to have me in your thoughts, and mention 
my case to others as you have opportunity. I seem to myself neither to gain 
nor lose strength. I have lately tried milk, but have yet found no advantage, 
and am afrud of it merely as a liquid. My appetite is still good, which I know 
is dear Dr. Heberden^s criterion of the^vM vita. — As we cannot now see each 
other, do not omit to write, for you cannot think with what warmth of expec- 
tation I reckon the hours of a post-day." 

** Aug. 14.— I have hitherto sent you only melancholy letters : you will be 
glad to hear some better account. Testerday the asthma remitted, percepti* 
bly remitted, and I moved with more ease than I have enjoyed for many weeks. 
May Ood continue his mercy t This account I would not delay, because I am 
not a lover of complaints or complainers ; and yet I have, since we parted, 
uttered nothmg till now but terror and sorrow. Write to me, dear Sir." 

"Aug. 16.— -Better, I hope, and better. My respiration gets more and more 
ease and liberty. I went to church yesterday, after a very liberal dinner, with* 
out any inconvenience ; it is indeed no long walk, but I never walked it with- 
out difficulty, since I came, before. *••••* The intention was only to 
overpower the seeming vis inartuB of the pectoral and pulmonary muscles.— I 
am favoured with a degree of ease that very much delights me, and do not des> 
pair of another race up the stairs of the Academy. — ^If I were, however, of % 
hmnour to see, or to show, the state of my body, on the dark side, I nd^ 

* Qaid to exfuiplaliivat iplnk de ptawlbas vamt* 
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Tke nighti aise ibapftHi, nd ttw wKter rifts tiiiiigh tt dsM wH rin f«r j telt 
I«t 18, howcfyer, rijiNOB in all the gMd that we haTe. The Temiorion of one 
diaease mil enable natnre to eombat the feet— The eqaillfl I haye not 
neglected ; fer I hove taken move than a hundred drops a day, and one day 
took two hundred and fifty, which, according to the popular eqniTalent of a 
drop to a grain, is more than half an oimoe. I thank you, dear Sir, for yov 
attention in ordering the medimnes ; your attention to me has never faHed. If 
tiie Tirtue of medicines could be enforced by the benevolenoe of the prescriber, 
soon should I be welll'* 

Aqgost 19.^-The relaxation of the asthma still continues, yet I do not 
trust it whoHy to itself, but soothe it now and then with an opiate. I not oxdy 
peetorm the perpetual act of rsspiiation with less labour, but I can walk with 
fewer interrals of rest, and with greater freedom of motion. I never thought 
well of Dr. JaaMs's compounded medicines ; his ingredients appear to me some- 
times inefficacious and trifling, and sometimes heterogeneous and destructive of 
eaeh other. This prescription exhibits a composition of about three hundred 
and thirty grains, in which there are four grains of emetic tartar, and six drops 
[of] thebaic tincture. He that writes thus surely writes for show. The basii, 
of his medicine is the gum ammoniacum, which dear Br. Lawrence used to give, 
but of which I never saw any effect. We will, if you please, let this medicine 
alone. The squills have every snffhige, and in tiie squills we will rest for the 
inesent." 

*'Aug. 31. — The kindness which you show by having me in your thoughts 
upon aU occasions will, I hope, always fill my heart witii gratitude. Be pleased 
to return my thanks to Sir George Baker, ^ for the consideration which he has 
bestowed upon me. Is this the balloon that has been so long expected, this 
balloon ' to which I subscribed, but without payment? It is pity that philoso- 
pkcn have bosn disappointed, and shame that they have been cheated ; but T 
know not well bow to prevent either. Of this experiment I have read nothing: 
where was it exhibited? and who was the man that ran away with so mueh 
money ? Oontinue, dear Sir, to write oflen, and more at a time ; for none of 
your prescriptions operate to Hieir proper uses more certainly than your letters 
operate as cordials.'' 

" August 26. — ^I sulfered you to escape last post without a letter, but you are 
not to expect such indulgence very often ; for I write not so much because I 
have anything to My, as beoause I hope for an answer ; and the vacancy of 
my life here makes a letter of great value. I have here little company and 
Httle amusement, and, thus abandoned to the contemplation of my own 

> The celebrated phygidan, created a Bafonet ia 1716, died June, 1800, nfeat. 88.— €. 

* Does Dr. Johnson here allade to the unsuccesBM attempt made, In 1784, by De Moret, 
who was determined to anticipate Lunardi in his first experiment in England ? *' Moret 
sMempted to inflate his balloon with rarefied air, bat by some accident in the process Itsank 
upon the fire ; and the populace, who regarded the whole as an imposture, rushing in, eomr 
pfetely destroyed the machine."— i?ray^*« LandUUana, voL IL p. 16S, iwle.— HiaKLiJiik. 
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mifleriM, I tan MNiiethiiig gloomy and dep re ned : this too I mtat at I ou, tod 
find opium, I think^ useful ; but I seldom take more than one grain. Is not 
this strange weatlier ? Winter absorbed the spring, and now autumn is come 
before we haye had summer. But let not our Idndness for each other imitato 
the inconstancy of the seasons." 

*' Sept. 2. — Mr. Windham has been here to see me : he came, I think, fortj 
miles out of his way, and staid about a day and a half; perhaps I make tho 
time shorter than it was. Such conyersation I shall not hare again till I oomo 
back to the regions of literature ; and there Windham is inter 9te$*a9 ^ Lumm 
mtnoTM.*'— (He then mentions the effects of certain medicines, as taken; and 
adds) ** Nature is recovering its original powers, and the functions returning 
to their proper state. God continue his mercies, and grant me to use them 
lighUy V 

" Sept. 9.— Do you know the Duke and Duchess of Deyonshiref And have 
you erer seen Chatsworth ? I was at Chatsworth on Monday : I had seen it 
before, but never when its owners were at home : I was very kindly receiyed, 
and honestly pressed to stay ; but I told them that a sick man is not a fit 
inmate of a great house. But I hope to go again some time." 

" Sept. 11. — I think nothing grows worse, but all rather better, except sleep, 
and that of late has boon at its old pranks. Last evening I felt what I had 
not Imown for a long time, an inclination to walk for amusement; I took a 
short walk and came back again neither breathless nor fatigued. This haa 
been a gloomy, frigid, ungenial summer; but of late it seems to mend ; I hear 
the heat sometimes mentioned, but 1 do not feel it: 

* Pnatereft minlmiu gelido Jam In corpora ttnfflk 
Fobre calet soUL* 

I hope, however, with good help, to find means of supporting a winter at homOi 
and to hear and tell at the Club what is doing, and what ought to be doing, in 
the world. 1 have no company here, and shall naturally come home hung^ 
for conversation. To wish you, dear Sir, more leisure, would not be kind ; but 
what leisure you have, you must bestow upon me." 

" Sept. 16. — I have now let you alone for a long time, having indeed littXc to 
say. Tou charge me somewhat unjustly with luxury. At Chatsworth, joa 
should remember that I have eaten but once ; and the doctor, with whom 1 
live, follows a milk diet. I grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it be not 
disturbed by physic, never fails me. I dow grow weary of solitude, and think 
of removing next week to Lichfield, a place of more society, but otherwise of 
leas convenience. When I am settled, I shall write again. Of the hot weather 
that you mentioned, we have [not] had in Derbyshire very much ; and for 
myself I seldom feel heat, and suppose that my fridigity is the effect of my dis* 



> n li ronuurkable that so good a Latia teholar m Joluwon ■hoald have keen m histtittin 
la Mm BMlro, m by mtotako to havo writton «tolla« InatMd of <^fut. 
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iflQper^<<i jQp|MMUi«ii woBh lutiinUy leads me to bope, thel « Imttet dBoKte 
maj be lueful. But I hope to stand another English wmter.** 

** Lichfield, Sept. 29.— On one day I had three letters about the air-bnOoon : 
yours was far the best, and has enabled me to impart to my friends in the 
country an idea of this species of amusement. In amusement, mere amusement, 
I am afraid it most end, for I do not find that its course can be directed so as 
that It should serve any purposes of communication ; and it can give no new 
intelligence of the state of the air at different heights, till they have ascended 
above the height of mountains, which they seem never likely to do. I came 
bhher on the 87th. How long I shall stay, I have not determined. My dropsy 
Ib gone, and my asthma is much remitted, but I have felt myself a little declin- 
ing these two days, or at least to-day ; but such vicissitudes must be expected. 
One day may be worse than another ; but this last month is far better than the 
Ibrmer : if the next should be as much better than this, I shall run about the 
town on my own legs.** 

" Oct. 6. — The fate of the balloon I do not much lament : to make now 
balloons m to repeat the jest again. We now know a method of mounting 
into the air, and, I think, are not likely to know more. The vehicles can 
serve no use till we can guide them ; and they can gratify no curiosity till we 
mount with them to greater heights than we can reach without ; till we rise 
above the tops of the highest mountains, which we have yet not done. We 
know the state of the air in all its regions, to the top of Teneriffe, and there- 
ibte learn nothing from those who navigate a balloon below the clouds. The 
fifst experiment, however, was bold, and deserved applause and reward ; but 
since it has been performed, and its event is known, I had rather now find a 
medicine that can ease an asthma.** 

**Oot. 25. — ^Tou write to me with a zeal that animates and a tenderness that 
melts me. I am not afraid either of a journey to London, or a residence in it. 
I came down with little fatigue, and am now not weaker. In the smoky atmo- 
sphere I was delivered from the dropsy, which I consider as the original and 
radical disease. The town is my element : * there are my friends, there are 

> Lonardi had aMended firom the ArtiUar Groond on the 10th of tUs moath ; and, mU 
was the fint ascent in a balloon which had been wifcaawad in Holland, it was not siurpriaing 
Chat very ^neral interest was excited by the spectacle, and that so many allusions should 
be made to It by Johnson and Us correspondents. The late Lord Tenterden, whilst astn- 
dent at Oxford, obtained a prise in this year, Ibr his Latin venes entitled fflobvs AtrotktH" 
MM. — ^Mabklahd. 

' His love of London oontinnally appears. In a letter from him to Mrs. Smart, iWb oC 
Us friend the poet, which Is published in a well-written life of him, prefixed to an edition ef 
Ut paams, in 1791, there is the following ■eatttoe: **!» one that has passed so many yean Is 
the pleasures and opulence of London, there are Urn places that can give much de^ght." 
Onee npon reading that Ifaie in the curious epitaph qnotad in ** The Speetator/' 

** Bom fan Mew-England, did In London die,** 

feelanghedandsaU,*«Idonotwondflrattkla It weald havebei HiBngi Hfce—hil 
4Q%liehsd4ledJaNewBQtfaisd.<* 
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my booki, (o which I haTe not jet bid farewell, and ther» are my amwtmenti. 
Sir Joehaa told me long ago, that my Tocation was to publio life ; and I hope 
■till to keep my station, tiU God shall bid me, Go in pMc$*^ 

To Mr. HooLE, Ashboarne, Aug. 7 : — 

'* Since 1 was here, I hare two little letters from yon, and have not had the 
gratitude to write. But every man is most free with his best friends, beoanst 
be does not suppose that they can suspect him of intentional inciTility. Oc* 
leason for my omission is, that being in a place to which you are wholly t 
stranger, I have no topics of correspondence. If you had any knowledge of 
Ashbourne, I could tell you of two Ashbourne men, who, being last week con> 
demned at Derby to be hanged for robbery, went and hanged themselves in 
their cell. But this, however it may supply ns with talk, is nothing to you. 
Tour kindness, I know, would make you glad to hear some good of me, but I 
have not much good to tell ; if I grow not worse, it is all that I can say. I 
hope Mrs. Hoole reoeived more help from her migration. Make her my com- 
pliments, and write again to, dear Sir, your affectionate servant.'* 

*'• Aug. 13.— I thank you for your affectionate letter. I hope we shall both 
be the better for each other's friendship, and I hope we shall not very quickly 
bo parted. Tell Mr. Nichols that I shall be glad of his oorrespondenee when 
his business allows him a little remission ; though to wish him less business, 
that I may have more pleasure, would be too selfish. To pay for seats at kne 
balloon is not very necessary, because in less than a minute they who gase 
at a mile's distance will see all that can be seen. About the wings, I am of 
your mind : they cannot at all assist it, nor I think regulate its motion. I am 
now grown somewhat easier in my body, but my mind is sometimes depresMd. 
About the Club I am in no great pain. The forfeitures go on, and the house, 
I hear, is improved for our future meetings. I hope we shall meet ofttm and 
sit long.** 

*' Sept. 4. — Tour letter was indeed long in coming, but it was very welcome. 
Our acquaintance has now subsisted long, and our recollection of each other 
favolves a great space, and many little occurrences which melt the thoughts 
to tenderness. Write to me, therefore, as frequently as you can. I hear from 
Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Ryland ' that the Club is not crowded. I hope wo 
shall enliven it when winter brings us together.** 

To Dr. Burnet, Aug 2 : — 

**The weather, you know, has not been balmy. I am now rednoed to 
think, and am at least content to talk, of the weather. Pride must have a 
fUl.* I have lost dear Mr. Allen ; and wherever I turn, the dead or the dying 

> Mr. B7U114 died Mth July, 1T96, wtat. 81.-4. 

* Thtrt TM no information for which Dr. Johnson wm Imi grateftil than tor fiial wUOl 
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meet mj notioe, and tone my attention apon taimrj and mortality. H n. 
Barney's escape from so mach danger, and her ease alter so much pain, throwi, 
howeyer, some radiance of hope npon the gloomy prospect May her recov* 
ery be perfect, and her continoanoe long I I struggle hard for life. I take 
physic and take air : my friend's chariot is always ready. We hare run this 
morning twenty-four miles, and conld ran forty-eight more. Bvt who can run 
the rttee with death /'* 

^ Sept. 4.'* — [Concerning a priyate transaction, in which his opinion was 
asked, and after giying it, he makes the following reflections, which are appli- 
eable on other occasions.] ** Nothing deseryes more compassion than wrong 
condact with good meaning ; than loss or obloquy suffered by one who, as he 
is conscious only of good intentions, wonders why he loses that kindness 
which he wishes to preserye ; and not knowing his own fault — ^if, as may some- 
times happen, nobody will tell him — ^goes on to offend by his endeayouro to 
please. I am delighted by finding that our opinions are^ the same. Ton will 
do me a real kindness by continuing to write. A post-day has now been long 
a day of recreation." 

" Noy. 1. — Our correspondence paused for want of topics. I had said what 
I had to say on the matter proposed to my consideration, and no^Mng re- 
mained but to tell you that I waked or slept, that I was more or less sick. I 
drew my thoughts in upon myself, and supposed yours employed upon your 
book. That your book has been delayed I am glad, since you haye gained an 
opportunity of being more exact. Of the caution necessary in acQusting naiv 
ratiyes there is no end. Some tell what they do not know that they may not 
seem ignorant, and others from mere indifference about truth* All truth is 
not, indeed of equal importance ; but, if little yiolations are allowed, eyery 
ylolation will in time be thought little ; and a writer should keep himself yigi- 
lantly on his guard against the Brst temptations to negligence or supineness. 
I had ceased to write, because respecting you I had no more to say, and re- 
specting myself could say little good. I cannot boast of adyancement ; and in 
case of conyalescence it may be said, with few exceptions, Non progredi m< 
regredi. I hope I may be excepted. My great difficulty was with my sweet 
Fanny,^ who, by her artifice of inserting her letter in yours, had giyen me a 
precept of frugality wbich I was not at liberty to neglect ; and I know not 
who were in town under whose coyer I could send my letter. I rejoice to 

i»Doeraed the weather. It was fai atttuion to hie hnpatlenee with those who were redaoe4 
Id keep conyenation aUre by obflerratlons on the weather, that he applied the old proTerh 
to Mm ie lf If any one of hiB intimate acquaintance told him it waa hot or cold, wet or dry, 
windy ot cako, he would stop them by saying, ** Poh I poh 1 yon^ are telling us that of 
vhioh none but men In a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant. Let us bear with patience, 
or enjoy in quiet, elementary changes, whether for the better or the worse, as they are 
acyer secrets.**— Buanr. He says ** pride must have a lUI,** in allusion to his own tnmm 
s sss tU ons, that the weather had no effect on human health. Bee /disr, No. 11. 
> The oalebrated Miss Fanny Bomey.'-B. 
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To Mr. Lanoton, Ang. 25 : — 

<« The kfaidneBB of your last letter, and mj ondeilon to aoflwer It, hegln t» 
fire you, even in my opinion, a right to recriminate, and to charge me mA 
^MgetfnfaieaB for the absent I will therefore delay no longer to give an ao- 
eoimt of myself, and wish I could relate what would please either myself or 
my Mend. On July 18 1 left London, partly in hope of help from new air and 
ohange of place, and partly ezoHed by the sick man^ impatience of Ae 
present I got to Lichfield in a stage rehide, with rery little fatigne, in two 
days, and had the consolation to find that since my last Tisit my three old 
Acquaintances are all dead. — July 20. I went to Ashbourne, where I haye been 
till now. The house in which we Ihre is repairing. I Btc In too much soli- 
tude, and am often deeply dejected. I wish we were nearer, and rejoice In 
your remoTal to London. A friend at once cheerful and serious is a great 
acquisition. Let us not neglect one another fbr the little time whidh ProTi* 
denoe allows us to hope. Of my health I cannot tell you, what my wishes 
persuaded me to expect, that It is much improved by the season or by reme- 
dies. I am sleepless ; my legs grow weary with a very few steps, and the 
water breaks Its boundaries In some degree. The asthma, however, has re- 
mitted; my breath Is still much obstructed, but Is more free than it was. 
Kights of watchfiilness produce torpid days. I read very little, though I am 
alone ; for I am tempted to supply in the day what I lost in bed. This is my 
history ; like all other histories, a narratiTe of misery. Tet I am so much 
better than in the beginning of the year, that I ought to be ashamed of com- 
plaining. I now sit and write with very little sensibility of pain or weak- 
jMsa; but when I rise, I shafl find my legs betraying me. Of the money 
which you mentioned I have oo immediate need ; keep it, however, for me, 
nnlass aome exigence requires it. Tour papers I will dhow you certainly when 
you would see them ; but I am a little angry at you for not keeping minotea 
of your own aeeeptum gt ewpentym^ and think a little time might be spared 
ikom Aristophanes fbr the T99 /omiliarM, Forgive me, for I mean welL 1 
hope, dear Sir, that you and Lady Rothes and all the young people, too mai y 
to enumerate, are well and happy. God bless yoo alL** 

To Mb. Windham : — 

^ The tenderness with which you have been plaaaed to tnat me tliso^gb wf 
long illness, neither health nor sickness can, I hope, jnake nie fergot-; and yoo 
are not to suppose that after we parted srou were no longer In my mind. Bui 
what can a sick man say, but that he Is sick'? His thoi^hts are naoasiarily 
eonoentred In himself; he neither receives nor oan givt daUght; hia iviiiiirNia 
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jn after tSLewinl&tm of paiii, and hia efibrta an to oateh aomo oMnnaiitary 
^omteft. Though I am now in the neighborhood of the Peak, yon miiat 
expect no aocount of ita wondera, of ita hilla, ili waters, ita caTema, or its 
eoinea; but I will tell joa, dear Sir, what I hope you will not hear with leaa 
aaiisfaction, that, for about a week past, mj aathma haa been leaa a£BletiTe." 

** Lichfield, Oct 2. — I belicTe you had been long enough acquainted with 
the phamomena of aickneaa not to be aurpriaed that a aiok man wishes tc be 
where he is not, and where it appears to ererybody but himself that he 
might easily be, without having the resolution to remoTe. I thought Ash- 
&NMime a aolitary place, but did not come hither till laat Monday. I haye 
here more company, but my health haa for thia laat week not advanced ; and 
IB the languor of disease how little can be done I Whither or when I shall 
make my next moTe, I cannot tell ; but I entreat you, dear Sir, to let me 
know, from time to time, where you may be found, for your reaidenoe ia a 
▼ery powerful attractire to, Sir, your moat humble serrant.'* 

To Mb. Perkins, Lichfield, Oct 4 : — 

*' I cannot but flatter myaelf that your kindness for me will make you glad 
to know where I am, and in what state. I haye been struggling very hard 
with my diseases. My breath haa been very much obstructed, and the water 
haa attempted to encroach upon me again. I passed the first part of the 
aummer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence to Ashbourne in 
in Derbyshire, and a week ago I returned to Lichfield. My breath is now 
much easier, and the water is in a great measure run away, so that I hope to 
aee you again before winter. Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Barclay. I am, ko/* 

To the Bight Hon. Wiluam Obbabd Hamilton, Lichfield, Oct 
20. :— 

** Oonsidering what reason you gave me in the spring to conclude that you 
took part in whatever good or eril might befal me, I ought not to haye 
omitted so long the account which I am now about to give you. My diseases 
are an asthma and a dropay, and, what is less curable, seTenty-five. Of the 
dropsy, in the beginning of the summer, or in the spring, I recovered to a 
degree which struck with wonder both me and my physicians; the aathma 
BOW is likewise for a time very much relieved. I went to Oxford, where the 
asthma was very tyrannical, and the dropsy began again to threaten me; but 
•easonable physio stopped the inundation; I then returned to London, and 
In July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire and Derbyshii^, where I am 
fet struggling with my disease. The dropsy made another attack, and was 
not easily ejected, but at last gave way. The asthma suddenly remitted ia 
hmd on the 18th of August; and though now very oppressive, is, I think, atlU 
*0L. IT. 18 
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flomft thing gsaUer thMi ii wm Wfom the iiiiiiinrfiw My MMte sto mheiaWy 
debilitated, and my Bigbte aie rieefdeas and tedioaa. When yo« read Aiia. 
dear Sir, yoo are not sorry thai I wrote no sooDer. I wffl noi proionfr my 
jomplaints. I hope still to aee yo« m a kappitr kmar^ to talk orer what wt 
hare often talked, and perhaps to And now topieo of nMrfimeat, or now imto^ 
mentt to curiosity. I am, Ac." 

To John Paraoibb,' Esq., lidifield, Oet. VI :— 

** Though in att my sninmer's ezonraion I have gjtren yon no nooonnt of my* 
m>i£t I hope yon think better of nw than to imagine it posrible for me to 
Ibrget yon, whose kindness to me has been too gteat and too oonslant not to 
have made its impression on a harder breast than mine. Silenee Is not very 
culpable, when nothing pleasing is sappressed. It wonld have alleviated 
none of your complaints to have read my viciasitudee of oviL I have strug- 
gled hard with very formidable and obstinate maladies ; and though I cannot 
talk of health, think all praise doe to my CSreator and JP rooer v c r for the con- 
tinuance of my life. The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given way 
to medicine ; the asthma is very oppressive, but that has likewise once remit- 
ted. I am very weak and very deei^ess ; but it is time to conclude the tale 
of misery. I hope, dear Sir, that yon grow better, for you have likewise your 
ahare of human' evU, and that yonr Udy and the young charmers are well.** 

To Mr. Obobob Nicol,* Ashbourne, Aug^t 10 1 — - 

^ Since we parted, I have been much oppressed by my asthma, but it has 
lately been less laborious. When I sit I am afanost at ease ; and I can walk, 
though yet very little, with less difficulty for this week past than before. I 
hope I shall again e^|oy my friends, and that you and I shall have a littLa 
more literary conversation. Where I now am, everything is very liberally 
provided for me but conversation. My friend is sick himself, and the reeipro- 
CKtion of complaints and groans affords not much of either pleasure or instroo- 
Hon. What we have not at home this town does not supply ; and I shall ba 
glad of a fittle Important intelligence, and hope that you will bestow, now 
and then, a little time on the rdlef and entertainment of Sir, yonri, Ac* 

To Mr. OBUiKBHAins, Ashbourne, Sept 4 :-» 

> Beaof tlielaleP«lflrParadiM,BKhtoBrltaiuiteMaJflity%eoiMd at BiliimH hi Mais 
dieia, 1^ kb la4y, a native of that mimtry. He etadied at Oxford, and hae been boaovet 
lgrtiiatUafep«nl|ywllli1lMdegv«eorLIi.D. BEeiBdbttngnlBheaBotoiilybylitoleanilncaai 
talents, bnt by aa  mi s b le « ipeS H Iea, geliwiew ef saanaew, and a Tery 
.>u — .. «-^^— ni 1 1 imi i n i n mil Bibifl n wnwm sf sliaosi sB ay li tt. 

• BoobMltor to Ms Kigerty. 
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^ Do noi luppoM UMt I forget joa : I hope I ibftll never be aoonaed of 
forgetting mj benefaotors. I had, till lately, nothing to write but complaints 
upon oomplaints ot miseries npon miseries ; bnt within this fortnight I hara 
receiyed great relief. Haye your lectures any Taoation? If you are released 
from the necessity of daily study, you may find time for a letter to me.^In 
this letter he states the partieulars of his ca8e.]-»In return for this account of 
my health, let me haT£ a good account of yours and of your prosperity in all 
four nndertaldngs.'* 

To Mr. Thoius Dayibs, Ang. 14 :«-» 

**The tenderness with which you always treat me makes me culpable in my 
Oim eyes ibr haying omitted to write in so long a separation. I had, indeed, 
nothing to say that you could wish to hear. All has been hitherto misery 
accumulated upon misery, disease corroborating disease, till yesterday my 
asthma was perceptibly and unexpectedly mitigated. I am much comforted 
with this short relief, and am willing to flatter myself that it may continue 
and improye. I haye at present, such a degree of ease as not only may admit 
the comforts but the duties of life. Make my compliments to Mrs. Davies.'^ 
Ppor dear Allen 1— he was a good man.'* 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ashboarne, July 12 :— 

** The tenderness with which I am treated by my friends makes it reason- 
able to suppose they are desirous to know the state of my health, and a deedre 
so beneyolent ought to be gratified. — I came to Lichfield in two days without 
any painful fatigue, and on Monday came hither, where I purpose to stay and 
try what air and regularity will effect. I cannot yet persuade myself that I 
have made much progress in recovery. My sleep is little, my breath is very 
much encumbered, and my legs are yery weak. The water has increared 
a little, but has again run off. The most distressing symptom is want of - 
sleep." 

^ Aug. 19. — ^Haymg had since our separation little to say that could please 
you or myself by saying, I have not been lavish of useless letters ; but I 
flatter myself that you will partake of the pleasure with which I can now tell 
fou that, about a week ago, I felt suddenly a sensible remission of my asthma, 
and consequently a greater lightness of action and motion. Of this grateful 
alleviation I know not the cause, nor dare depend upon its continuance ; but 
while it lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous of communicating, while 
it lasts, my pleasure to my friends. — Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written before the 
post, which stays in this town but a little while, brought me your letter. Mr. 
Dayies seems to have represented my little tendency to recover in torms 
too splendid. I am still restless, still weak, still watery, but the asthma if 
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^oor llani^! > Ob wlildi M» mmm 1 1011, aomBty 
prawDtB its formicbibfe frown. I kft Huem old firtedi at LIdiSeld whan I 
«M last theni and now fMmd thorn ail dead. I no oooner losi aiglit of deai 
AUan, than I am told tiia;t I ahall oae liim no mora. That we mnat aB ^ 
wo always knew; I wish I had sooner femembered it. Do nol tinnic mo tn* 
tnuiye or Importmato, if I now eall, dear Sir, on 70B to remember it.* 

**BepL 8.-^1 am |^ thai a littte fitTonr from the eoort has intereepted your 
farions purposes. I oonld not in any case liaye approyed of sneh pal>Bo 
▼iolence of resentment, and should haye considered any who encouraged 
It as rather seeking sport for themselyes than honour for yon. BeoBntment 
gratifies liim who intended an injury, and pains iiim unjustly who did not 
intend it. But all this is now anpeifluoos.— 4 still oonlibiie, by €kKfi mercy* 
to mend. If y breath is easier, my nights are quieter, and my lego ato leas 
in bulk and stronger in use. I have, however, yet a great deal to oyerooraa 
before I can yet attain eyen an old man*s health. — ^Write, do write to me noy 
and then. We are now old acquaintance, and perhaps few people have 
liyed so much and so long together with less cause of complaint on either 
side. The retrospection of this is yery pleasant, and I hope we shall neye# 
think on each other with less kindness." 

" Sept. 9. — ^I could not answer your letter before this day, because I wentoa 
the sixth to Ohatswortb, and did not come back till the post was gone. Man) 
words, I hope, are not necessary between you and me to conyince yom what gmti 
tude is excited in my heart by the chancellor's liberality and your kind ofiSces. 
I did not indeed expect tliat what was asked by the chancellor would have 
been refused ; but since it has, we will not tell that anything has been asked. 
— ^I haye enclosed a letter to the chancellor, which, when yon haye read it^ 
you will be pleased to seal with a head or other general seal, and conyey to 
him. Had I sent it directly to him, I should haye seemed to oyerlook the 
fltyonr of your interyention. Uy last letter told you of my adyance in health, 
which I think, in the whole still continues. Of the hydropic tumour there is 
yery little appearance; the asthma is much less troublesome, and. seems to 
remit something day after day. I do not despair of supporting an Riglisb 
winter. — ^At Ghatsworth, I met young Mr. Burke, who led me yery commodi- 
ously into conyersation with the duke and duoliess. We had a yery good 
morning. The dinner was public.*' 

** Sept. 18. — I flattered myself that this week would haye given me a letter 
fh>m you, but none has come. Write to me now and then, but direct your 
next to Lichfield. I think, and I hope am sure, that I still grow better. 1 
haye sometimes good nights, but am still in my legs weak, but so much 
mended, that I go to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my visits on foot| 
ftnr tiiore are no coaches. — ^I have three letters this day, all about the ballooaj 

« ADaii Ramaj, Waq., patoUr to bki Hal^rty, wbo dted Aagiift 10, 1784^ In tike Myenlgp 
Mrd jMT of ito age^ «o< 
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I cwild fasre been eontent with one. Do not write aboat tin baUoon, wha^ 
ever else you may think proper to say." 

** Oct. 2. — I am always proud of your approbation, and therefore was modi 
pleased that you liked my letter. When you copied it, you invaded the chaa* 
eellor's right rather than mine. The refusal I did not expect, but I had never 
lihoi^ht much about it, for I doubted whether the chancellor had so mueh 
tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the king^s oonsdenee^ 
ought not to be oupposed capable of an improper petition.^^All is not gold 
that glitters, as we have often been told ; and the adage is verified in your 
iplace and my favour; but if what happens does not make us richer, we must 
bid it welcome if it makes us wiser. — ^I not do at present grow better, nor mueh 
worse. My hopes, however, are somewhat abated, and a very great loss is tiie 
len of hope ; but I stnuggle im as I ean.*' 

To Mr. JoHir Nichols,' Lichfield, Oct. 20 :— 

** When you were here, you were pleased, as I am told, to think my ab> 
tence an inconvenience. I should certainly have been very glad to give 
so skilful a lover of antiquities any information about my native place, of 
which, however, I know not much, and have reason to believe that not much 
is known. — ^Though I have not given you any amusement, I have received 
amusement from you. At Ashbourne, where I had very little company, I had 
■the hick to borrow * Mr. fiowyer's Life ;' a book so full of contemporary his- 
tory, that a literary man must find some of his old friends. I thought that I 
could, now and then, have told you some hints worth your notice ; and perhaps 
we might have talked a life over. I hope we shall be much together ; you muet 
now be to me what you were before, and what dear Mr. AUen was besides. 
He was taken unexpectedly away, but I think he was a very good man.— -I 
have made little progress in reoovery. I am very weak, and very sleepleis; 
but I live on and hope." 

This yarioas mass of oorrespondeace, which I haye thus broaght 
together, is yalaable, both as an addition to the store which the 
public abready has of Johnson's writings, and as exhibiting a genu* 
ine and noble qsecimen of vigoor and nracity of misd, which 
netther mge nor sickness eoald impair or diminish. 

> ThiB VM7 reepaetable man, who eontrlboted m Ivgaly to the Btenry and topofrspUoal 
Urtory oflils eonntiy, died In 18S6, at the advaneed age of elghty-iwo. ** IDa long HfS^,** as 
Ms Mend and biographer, Kr. Alexander OhaUners, has tra]y ofaBorved, ** was spent In ttm 
pramotion of nsefol knowledge." The Life of Bowyer, to which Johnson refers, was repaid 
Mwd in 1818-16, with large additions, In nine vols. Svo., nnder the title of ** Llteraiy Anee- 
4Mss of the Btgfateenth Century." It Is a storebonse of fisets and dates, and every iimiliai 
"«ted in Utarary biography most own the vast obligatloiMi wbioh aie doe to Its IndefatlgahJa 
jwiwiillwr.— M i BW.iwp. 

BiOG.— -Vol. 26—18 
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It may be observed, that his writing in every way, whether for 
the pablic or privately to his friends, was by fits and starts ; for we 
see ft'eqaently that many letters are written on the same day. 
When he had once overcome his aversion to begin, he was, I sup- 
pose, desirous to go on, in order to relieve his mind from the un- 
easy reflection of delaying what he ought to do. 

While in the country, notwithstanding the accumulation of ill- 
ness which he endured, his mind did not lose its powers. He trans- 
lated an ode of Horace (Xib. IV. ode vii.), which is printed in his 
works, and composed several prayers. I shall insert one of them, 
which is so wise and energetic, so philosophical and so pious, that I 
doubt not of its affording consolation to many a sincere Christian, 
when in a state of mind to which I believe the best are sometimes 
liable. 

** Against ingtsinHve and perplexing Thoughti, 

*' Lord, my maker and protector, who hast graciously sent me into this world 
to work out my salvation, enable me to driye from me all such unquiet and per- 
plexing thoughts as may mislead or hinder me in the practice of those duties 
which thou hast required. When I behold the works of thy hands, and con- 
sider the course of thy providence, give me grace always to remember that 
thy thoughts are not my thoughts, nor thy ways my ways. And while it shall 
please thee to continue me in this world, where much is to be done and little 
to be known, teach me, by thy Holy Spirit, to withdraw my mind from un- 
profitable and dangerous inquiries, from difficulties vainly curious, and doubts 
fanpossible to be solved. Let me r^oice in the light which thou hast imparted ; 
let me serve thee with active zeal and humble confidence, and wait with 
patient expectation for the time in which the soul which thou reoeivest shall 
be satisfied with knowledge. Grant (his, Lord, for Jesus Christ's sakt. 
Amen.** 

And here I am enabled fiilly to refute a very unjust reflection, by 
Sir John Hawkins, both against Dr. Johnson and his faithful servant 
Mr Francis Barber ; as if both of them had been guilty of culpable 
Loglect towards a person of the name of Heely, whom Sir John 
chooses to call a relation of Dr. Johnson's. The fact is, that Mr. 
Heely was not his relation : he had indeed been married to one of big 
cousins, but she had died without having children, and he had mar- 
ried another woman ; so that even the slight oonnection which there 
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once had beei bf Mamm wm cUssoIved. Dr. JolinBOii, who had 
fihowB very great liiieraUty to this man while his first wife was alive, 
as has aj^ared in a former part of this work (Vol. I. p. 421), 
was hamane and charitable enough to continue his bounty to him 
oecaaionally ;. but surely there was no strong call of duty upon him 
or upon his legatee to do more. The following letter, obligitigly 
eommunicated to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, will confirm what 1 
have stated : — 

Lrtib 4eS. TO MR HEBLT, 

iVbi 6, til P^ 8Weeiy TTetlfiNfultfr. 

**AiU»MnM» Ang. is, IISA. 

"^SiB, — As necessity obliges you to call so soon again upon me, you should 
•t least have told the smallest sum that will supply your present want : you 
eaniiot suppose that I have much to spare. Two guineas is as much as yoo 
ought to be behind with your creditor. If you wait on Mr. Strahan, in New 
Street, Fetter Lane, or, in his absence, on Mr. Andrew Strahan, show this, by 
which they are entreated to advance ydu two guineas, and to keep this as a 
Toucher. I am, Sir, your humble servant, Sam. Johnson. 

Indeed, it is very necessary to keep in mind that Sir John Haw- 
kins has nnaccountably viewed Johnson's character and conduct in 
almost every particular with an unhappy prejudice.' 

> I ahall add one histance only to Uiose which I have thought It hieambent •& ma to point 
oat. Talking of Mr. Oarrick*B having Bignifled his wUlingneas to let Johnson have the loan 
of any of his books to assist him In hit edition of Shakspeare, ffir Jolin says (p. 444X ** Mr 
Garrick knew not what risk he ran by this offer. Johnson had so strange a forgetfnlness of 
obligations of this sort, that few men who lent him books ever saw ttiem again." This surely 
eonveys a most unfavourable insinuation, and has been so undemtood. Sir John menMons 
the single case of a curious edition of Politian, which he tells us appeared to belong to Pem. 
broke College, which probably has been considered by Johnson as his own for upwards of 
fifty years. Would it not be fairer to consider tliis as an inadvertence, and draw no general 
Inference? The truth Is, that Johnson was so attentive, that in one of tils manuseiipts In aqr 
possession he has marked in two columns books borrowed and books lent. 
. In Sir j4An Hawkins^ compilation there are, however, some passages concerning Johnsoi 
irtdch bav« unquestionable merit. One of them 1 shall transcribe, in Justice to a writer 
Whom I have had too mu<A occasion to censure, and to show my fairness "as the bio- 
grapher of my niustrious fHend : ** There was wanting in his conduct and behaviour that 
4igiil^ which resultB from a regular and orderly course of action, and by va. bresistlble 
tHnrer oommaadB esteeuL He oonld not be said to be a staid man, nor so to ^A^ e adjusted 
to Us mmd the balance of reason and passion, as to give occasion to say what may be 
e b ee if e J of some men, that all they do is Just, fit, and right.** Tet a Judicious Mend weU 
•faggeets : **lt might, however, have been added, that such men are often merely Just, and 
rigidly correct, while their hearts are cold and unfeeling ; and that Johnson^s virtues w^i « 
Af a much higher tMM'lhan those of -the Ktaid^ orderly man here described.** 
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We now behold Johnson for the last time in his aatlTe city, for 
which he ever retained a warm affection, and which by a sndden 
apostrophe, under the word Lich^ he introduces with reyerence into 
his immortal work, *' The English Dictionary :" — " Salve magna 
parens !" ' While here, he felt a revival of all the tenderness of 
filial affection, an instance of which appeared in his ordering the 
graye-stones and inscription oyer Elizabeth Blaney (see Vol. I p. 
86.) to be substantially and carefully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry White,* a yonng clergyman, with whom he now 
formed an intimacy, so as to talk to him with great freedom, he 
mentioned that he could not in general accuse himself of haying 
been an undntiftil son. *' Once, indeed,'' said he, ' I was disobedi- 
ent : I refused to attend my father to Uttozeter market. Pride 
was the source of that refusal, and the remembrance of it was pain- 
ful. A few years ago I desired to atone for this fault. I went to 
Uttoxeter in yery bad weather, and stood for a considerable time 
bare-headed in the rain, on the spot where my father's stall used to 
stand. In contrition I stood, and I hope the penance was expia- 
tory." 

" I told him," says Miss Seward, " in one of my latest visits to 
him, of a wonderful learned pig which I bad seen at Nottingham , 
and which did all that we have observed exhibited by dogs and 
norses. The subject amused him. ' Then,' said he, ' the pigs are a 
race unjustly calnmniated. Ptg has, it seems, not been wanting to 
ffum, but num to pig. We do not allow time for bis education ; we 
kill him at a year old.' Mr. Henry White, who was present, 

> The IbUowlng elreiimfftanee, mntaall j to the hononr of Johneon uid the eorporatio& of 
Us native dty, has been commnnleated to me by the Rev. Dr. Vyse from the town elerk : 

** Mr. Simpson has now before him a record of the respect and veneration which the oorpo* 
rfttion of lichfleld, in the year 1767, had for the merits and learning of Dr. Johnson Bit 
father bnilt the comer house In the marlcet>place, the two fironts of which, towards Haricel | 

and Broa4rmftrlcet Street, stood upon waste land of the corporation, under a forty yean* 
lease, which was then expired. On the l&th of Aagost, 1707, at a common-haU of the baHiflk 
and citiiens, it was ordered (and that without any solicitation), that a lease should be granted I 

to Samuel Johnson, Doctor of Laws, of Uie encroachments at his house, for the term of 
ninety-nine years, at the old rent, which was fire shillings : oi whieh, as town-elerlc, Mr. | 

flbnpson had the hononr and pleasure of Informing him, and that he was deilred to aoeept off 
H without paying any fine on the occasion ; which leas^ was afterwards granted, and the 
^toetor died possessed of this property.*' 

* Baorist and one of the vloars of lichfleld Oathedral, 1881.- MianiJm. 
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»baeryed tbat if thk iiigtauce had happened in or brfore Pope's time, 
he would not have been justified in inetancing the swine as the 
lowest degree of grovelling instinct. Dr. Johnson stiemed pleaded 
with the observation, while the person who made it proceeded to 
remark, that great torture must have been employed, ere the indo- 
dlity of the animal could have been subdued. — * Certainly,' said the 
Doctor ; ' but,' turning to me, ' how old is your pig ?' I told him, 
three years old. ' Then/ said he, ' the pig has no cause to com- 
plain ; he would have been killed the first year if he had not been 
educaUd, and protracted existenee is a good recompence for very 
considerable degrees of torture.' " 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, and as Mrs 
Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it might bare been supposed * 
that he would naturally have chosen to remain in the comfortable 
house of his beloved wife's daughter, and end his life where he 
' began it. But there was in him an animated and loftly spirit ; * 
and however complicated diseases might depress ordinary mortals, 
all who saw him beheld and acknowledged the tnvictum ammum 
Catoms.* Such was his intellectual ardour even at this time, 
that he said to one friend, ** Sir, I look upon every day to be lost In 
which I do n(^ make a new acquaintance ;" and to another, when 
talking of his illness, " I will be conquered ; I will not capitulate." 
. And such was his love of London, so high a relish had he of its mag- 
nificent extent and rariety of intellectual entertainment, that he Ian* 
gnished when absent from it, his mind having become quite luxurious 
from the long habit of enjoying the metropolis ; and, therefore, 
although at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who loved and revered 

A Whj f Hhs Porter respected Dr. Johnson, bot oooUl lUkre feH for him nothing like flUal 
^•▼ollon. She was nearly as old, ahnost as infirm, and more helpless than Johnson, and II 
to scarcely possible to Imagine any arrangement less "mi^wra/** or lens likely tc be agru;- 
tble to either of the parties, and especially to Dr. Johnson, than that partttercMp in di^ 
•0M whlcL Mr. Boswell suggests.— 0. 

* Mr. Bnrke suggested to me, as applicable to Johnson, what Gleero, In his ** Cato Ks^ix^ 
eays of Applns : ** Intentnm enim animum, tanqurjn arcnm, habebat, ate laDsnes&ea? 0':> 
eiimbebaA secectuti ;" repeating, at the sune time, the followi' r, eof le wcrda In t!ie jxolo 
passage: **Ita enIm senectus honesta est, si seipsa deferidit, si Jus s*:3m le^ln:! ri n^mtui 
•manolpata est, si osque ad extremum vit» spiritam vlndleet Jos snum." 

* Attoeem animum Oatonis are Horace^s words, and it Bsay be doubted whether atroti If 
«Md by any other original wilter la Um same sense, t h t b h orm is perhaps the most oorrsel 

itatHm of this epithet.— M. 

18* 
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him, and for whom he had a yery sincere affection, he still found that 
such conyersation as London affords conld be found nowhere else. 
These feelings, Joined probably to some flattering hopes of aid from 
the eminent physicians and snrgeons in London, who kindly and 
generously attended him without accepting fees, made him resolve 
to return to the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he passed a few 
days with his worthy old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes 
to me : ** He was very solicitous with me to recollect some of our 
most early transactions, and transmit them to him, for I perceived 
nothing gave him greater pleasure than calling to mind those days 
of our innocence. I complied with his request, and he only received 
them a few days before his death. I have transcribed for your in- 
spection exactly the minutes I wrote to him." This paper having 
been found in his repositories after his death, Sir John Hawkins has 
inserted it entire, and I have made occasional use of it and other 
communications from Mr. Hector ' in the course of this work. I 
have both visited and corresponded with him since Dr. Johnson's 
death, and by my enquiries concerning a great variety of particulars, 
havo obtained additional information. I followed the same mode 
with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose presence I wrote down a 
good deal of what he could tell ; and he, at my request, signed his 
name, to give it authenticity. It is very rare to find any person 
who is able to give a distinct account of the life even of one whom 
he has known intimately, without questions being put to them. My 
friend Dr. Kippis has told me, that on this account it is a practice 
with him to draw out a biographical catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was again kindly 
received by Dr. Adams," who was pleased to give me the following 
account in one of his letters (Feb. Ifth, 1*785) : 

1 It li a iB40t agre^ble oreamflUuiGe attending the pnbKcatf on of tUs work, tluit Mr. Heo> 
^T Vaftjarrlysd h2a ttlastirlcuB schoolfellow so many years ; that he still retains Us health 
aaf Cirfrtts ; and has gratifle^ m^ with the following acknowledgment : — " I Uiank yon, meet 
lln '.aerely fZuuik yen, for «lI . great and long-continued entertainment your Life of Dr. Jnha- 
i: 1 hia cfarfs^ ne, aad s:Aien oi uy particular friends " Mr. Hector, be**ide^ seeing me 
riglit as to the verses on a Sprig of Myrtle (see vol. i. p. 81, note), has teyourea me with twe 
IngUsh odes, written by Dr. Johnson at an early period of his life, wliieh will appear In mf 
edition of bis poems.— B.— TUs early and worthy friend of Johnson died at Bfarmlngham, M 
9t September, 17W — M. 

* me amiable and ezedteol aan rarrlTed Dr. Johns on about four jean. haTliif 4ifld !• 
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** His laet Tisit wm, I belieTe, to mj hoiue, which be left, after a itay of fom 
or fiye days. We had much serious talk together, for which I ought to be 
the better as long as I live. Tou will remember some discourse which we had 
in the summer upon the subject of prayer, and the difficulty of this sort of com* 
position. He reminded me of this, and of mj haying wished him to try his 
handf and to gire us a specimen of the style and manner that he approred. 
He added that he was now in a right frame of mind ; and as he could not pos- 
sibly employ his time better, he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon 
iiquiry that no papers of this sort were left behind him, except a few shor 
ejaculatory forms nitable. to his present situation.'* 

T)r. Adams had not then receiyed accarate information on th'i 
subject : for it has since appeared that varioas prayers had been 
composed by him at different periods, which, intermingled ?nth 
pious resolutions and some short notes of his life, were entitled by 
him, " Prayers and Meditations," and have^ in pursuance of his 
earnest requisition, in the hopes of doing good, been published, with 
a judicious well-written preface, by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, to 
whom he delivered them. This admirable collection, to which I 
have frequently referred in the course of this work, evinces, beyond 
all his compositions for the public, and all the eulogies of his friends 
and admirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson. It proves 
with unquestionable authenticity that, amidst all his constitutional 
infirmities, his earnestness to conform his practice to the precepts of 
Gbristianity was unceasing, and that he habitually endeavoured to 
refer every transaction of his life to the will of the Supreme Being." 

Janaary, 1789, at Oloaeester, aged 88. A Tery Just ebaraoter of I>r. Adams may be fonnd In 
the " G«Btlemata*8 Magaiine " for 1789, toI. liz. p. 814.— M. 

> There are some errors in the foregoing statement relatire to the Prayert and MedUO' 
liofM, which, conaideriiig ttie effect of that pablioation on Dr. Johnson^s character, and Mr. 
BosweIl*s sealous claims to acooracy in aU such matters, are rather strange. Indeed, 11 
seems as if Mr. BosweU had read either too hastily or not at all the preface to Dr. Strahan^ 
book. In the first place, this ooUe<sti<m was not, as Mr. BosweU seems to suppose, made by 
Jh. Johnton himself; nor did he glye it the designation of " Profert and MedUaUone ;** 
nor do the original papers bear any appearance of haying been intended for the press— quite 
the contrary 1 Dr. Strahan's preface indeed is not so clear on this point as it ought to bare 
been ; but even from it we learn Uiat whaterer Johnson's inUnHont were as to revising and 
eoUecting for publication his scattered prayers, he in fact did nothing but place a confiised 
naas of pap«v in Dr. 8trahan*s hands, and from the inspection of the papers tbemselyes tt Is 
quite eyident that Dr. Strahan thoogfat proper to weaye Iniff one work materials that wws 
noyer intended to come together. This consideration Is important, becanse it has been h» 
%»r« obeenred, but oannot be too often repeated, the pro/yen are mixed no with notices aai 
of Di^ JofaMoa% ooBdoel and thooghti (oaUed ^ Dr. eUtakum^ ■*. 
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He arrived hi London on the 16th of November, d next daj 
sent to Dr. Bnmey the foUowing note, which I insert as the last 
token of his remembrance of that ingenious and amiable man, and 
as another of the many proofs of the tenderness and benigni^ of his 
heart: 

'* Mr. Johnson^ who oame home last night, Mndi hk tmpMdB tm dsar filL 
Bnrney and all the dear Bnmeja little aod great.** 

LsfiiB 4M. TO MR. HBOTOB, 

In Bfrminghmn, 

**DiAB 81K, — ^I did not reach Oxford until FHday morning, and then I een^^ 
Frands to eee the balloon fly, bnt coald not go myself I staid at Oxford tfli 
Tueaday, and then came in the common vehicle earily to London. I am as I 
was, and haying seen Dr. Brocklesby, am to p^ the aqaiUi; bat, whatever ks 
their eflS^acy, this world most soon pass away. Let us thinlc serioosly on onr 
duty. I send my kindest respects to dear Mrs. Careless: let me have the 
prayers of both. We hare all lived long, and most soon part Ood have 
mercy on us, fbr the sake of oar Lord Jesos Ohrist. Amen. I am, Ac 

** Sam. Johnson.'* 

His correspondence with me, after his letter 00 tlM subject of mj 
settling in London, shall now, so far as is juroper, be prodnoed in 
one series. Jnly 26, he wrote to me from Ashboome >— 

** On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found everybody glad enough to see 
me. On the 20th I came hither, and foond a house half-built, of very aneomp 
fortable appearance ; bat my own room has not been altered. That a OMa 
worn wiih diseases^ in his seventy-second or third yeac, ahoold condemn part 
of his remaining life to pass among ruins and rabbish, and that no inoonsider- 
able part, appears to me very strange. I know that your kindness makes you 
fanpatient to know the state of my health, In which I cannot boast of moch 'm* 
provemenL I came through the Jooniey without nnch iiiooavsnienoe, boS 
when I attempt salf«motion I find my legs weak, and my breath very short ; 
this day I hafe been much disordered. I have no company ; the doctor ' is 
busy in his fldds, and goes to bed at nine, and his whole system Is so different 
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from mine, that we aeem formed for difllBieDt eleaiesti ; I kKf% UMiefore, ah 

my amusement to ieek within mTeeUL" 

Having written to him in bad spirits a letter filled with dejection 
and fretfulness,' and at the same time expressing anzioos apprehen- 
sions concerning him, on account of a dream which had distorbed 
me ; his answer was chiefly in terms of reproach, for a supposed 
charge of " affecting discontent, and indulging the ranity of com* 
plaint." It, however, proceeded : 

" Write to me often, and write like a man. I oonsider your fidelity and 
tendemeas as a great part of the comforts which are yet left me, and sincerely 

wish we could be nearer to each other My dear friend, life is very 

short and very uncertain; let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy 
neighbour, Allen, is dead. Loto me as well as you can. Pay my respects to 
dear Mrs. BosweU. Nothing ailed me at that time ; let your superstition at 
last have an end.*' 

Feeling very soon that the manner in which he had written 
might hart me, he, two days afterwards (July 28), wrote to me 
again, giving me an account of his sufferings ; after which he thus 
proceeds : 

** Before this letter you will have had one which I hope yon will not take 
amiss ; for it contains only truth, and that truth kindly intended. Spartam 
quant naettu es oma ; make the most and best of your lot, and compare your- 
self not with the few that are above you, but with the multitudes which are 
below you. Go steadily forwards with lawful business or honest diversions. 
* Be,' as Temple says of the Dutchmen, * well when you are not ill, and pleased 
when you are not angry.' This may seem but an ill return for your tender* 
ness ; but I mean it well, for I loye you with great ardour and sincerity. Pay 
my respects to dear Mrs. BosweU, and teach the young ones to lore me.** 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during a considerable 
part of the year, that it was not, or at least I thought it was not, 

' Dr. Johnson and othtn of Mr. BoowoU^ Mends osod to dtsboHoTO and therefore to rldt> 
eole his mental Inquietudes— that ** Jemmy Bo9weU " should be afBicted with m«laneholf 
was what none of his acquidntances eould Imagine ; and as he seemed sometimes to make a 
parade of these miseries, they thought he was aping Dr. Johnson, who was admitted to be 
really a solferer, though ht endeayoured to conceal it. But after all, there can be no donbl 
that BIr. BosweU was liable to great Inequalities of sphrits, which will aooonnt for many of 
the peeoUarities of his eharaeter, and should indnoe us to pity what his ooatemporaifai 
laofhed ak—O. 
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n mj power to write to mj IBoBtrioiu friead as fonaerij, or witiioat 
ez|)reflfliiig sach oomplaints as offended hhn. Hariiig conjured him 
not to do me the ii\)a8tice ci chaiging me with affectation^ I ^as 
with moch regret long silent His last letter to ma then eame, and 
affected me very tenderly : 

tRTU 470. TO JAMBS BOSWBLL, SEN). 

«IkhaM,N«>r.9^1184. 
"DiAB 8iB,-»I hftTe this mimmer aometimes amended, uid sometinMi 
relApeed, but, upon the whole, have lost ground Terj much. My legs are 
extremely weak, and my breath very short, and the water is now increasing 
apon me. In this uncomfortable state your letters used to relieve ; what is 
the reason that I have them no longer f Are you sick, or are you sullen ? 
Whatever be the reason, if It be less than necessity, drive it away ; and of the 
short life that we have, make the best use for yourself and for your friends. 
1 am sometimes afraid that your omission to write has some real cause, and 
«hall be glad to know that you are not sick, and that nothing ill has befallen 
dear Mrs. Boswell, or any of your family. I am, etc Sam. Johhsoh." 

Yet it was not a little palnfal to me to find, that in a paragraph 
of this letter, which I have omitted, he still perseyered in arraign- 
ing me as before, which was strange in him who had so mach 
oxperience of what I suffered. I, howefTor, wrote to him two as 
kind letters as I conld ; the last of which came too late to be read 
by him, for his illness increased more rapidly upon him than I had 
apprehended ; bat I had the consolation of being informed that he 
spoke of me on his death-bed with affection, and I look forward 
with humble hope of renewing oar friendship in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this work from any farther personal 
notice of its author ; who, if he should be thought to have obtmded 
himself too much upon their attention, requests them to consider 
ftie peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking 

Soon after Johnson's return to the metropolis, both the asthma 
and dropsy became more violent and distressful. He had for some 
time kept a journal in Latiu of the state of his illness, and the 
remedies which he used, under the title of JEgri Ephemeri^ which 
be began on the 6th of July, but continued it no longer l^an the 
Bth of November ; finding, I suppose, that it was a moamfnl and 
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uiayailing register. It is in my possession ; and is written with 
great care and accuracy. 

Still his loTe of literature * did not fail. A yery few days before 
his death he transmitted to his friend, Mr. John Nichols, a list of 
the authors of the Uniyersal History, mentioning their seyeral 
shares in that work. It has, according to his direction, been 
deposited in the British Museum, and is printed in the Gentleman^ 
Magazine for December, 1184.' 

> It !■ triilj wondflrAil fto oomlder the extant and oonitaney of Johuen^ Btemrj ardonr, 
Mtwithitandlng the melancholy whldi clouded and embittered hta existence. Besidee 
the numeroos and rarioiu worfci whleh he executed, he had, at different tlmei, formed 
Mhemes of a great many more, of which the following catalogue was glren hj him to Ifr. 
Longton, and by that gentleman presented to his Majesty.— B.— This catalogue, as Mr. 
Boswell calls It, is, by Dr. Johnson himself; Intitled " DasiOMS," and is written in a few pages 
»f a small duodecimo note-book bound in rough calf. It seems, from the hand, that it was 
written early in life : from the marginal dates it appears that some portions were added in 
17(18 and ITfiS. In the first page of this llttie Tolnme, his late M i^esty Eing George III. 
wrote with his own hand :— " Original Manuaoripta o/Dr, SamudlJohn$<mf preaenUd &ff 
UtJH&nd, Langton, Esq, AprU 1<»&, 178& G, Ry—O. 

* As the letter accompanying this list (which fully supports the obserration in the text) 
was written but a week before Dr. Johnson's death, the reader may not be dlq»leased to find 
It here preserred :— 

Urb «n. TO MR. NIOHOL& 

**Deeember«»1784. 

** The late learned Mr. Swlnton, haying one day renuurked that one man, meaning, I sup- 
pose, no man but himself, could assign all the parts of the Ancient Unlrersal fflstory to 
thdr proper authors, at the request of Qir Robert Chambers, or of myself, gave the account 
which I now transmit to you In his own hand ; being willing that of so great a work the Us* 
t«ry should be known, and that each writer should receive his due proportion of praise from 
posterity. 

** I recommend you to preserre thUi scrap of literary Intelligence in Mr. 8wlnton*s owt 
hand, or to deposit it In the Museum, that the veracity of this account may never be donbteA 
I am, Sfir, your most humble servant. Bam. JODnQS.* 

Mr.S n. 

TbeBiBtoryofthe Tha History of the 

Oarthaginiaaft Qyrenalea. 

Nnmidians. Marmarlca. 

Manrltaniana. Reglo Syrtlea. 

Oastullans. Turks, Tartan, and 

Oaramanthei. f piH*n», 

Melano GntoSaoii ChJntsib 

Nlgrltm. 
OlMertatlon on the Peopling of Amerioa. 

 " Independency of the Araba 

The Cosmogony, and a small part of the History immediately foUowing; by Mr. 

To the birUi of Abraham ; chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 

BOstory of tiie J«ws, Oauls, and Spuilards, by Mr. Psalmanasar. 

Xenophon*e Retreat ; by the nm». 

nstory of the Penians and the ConsUntinopolitan Empire ; by Dr. OampML 

Bistwj of the Romaiia ; by Mr. Bower. 
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Dsruig hiB slMploBB mgbtB he amiued hknself by tranalatiiig.iiito 
Latin Terse, from the Oreek, many of the epigrams in the ** Aniiio- 
Jcgia." Theae transLationa, with some other poems by him in Latin, 
he gave to his friend Mr. Laogton, who, having added a few notes, 
«dld them to the bookaeliers for a small sam to be given to some tst 
Johnson's relations, which was accordingly done ; and they are 
printed in the collection of hia works. 

A Tery erroneous notion had circalated as to Johnson's defideney 
in the knowledge of the Qreek language, partly owing to the mo- 
desty ' with which, from knowing how much there was to be learnt, 
he used to mention bis own eomparatiye acquisitions. When Mr. 
Cumberland ' talked to him of the Greek fragments which ore ao 
well illustrated in '' The Observer," and of the Greek dramatistB in 
general, he candidly acknowledged his insufficiency in that particii* 
iar branch of Greek literature. Yet it may be said, that though 
-not a great, he was a good Greek scholar. Dr. Charles Bnrney, the 
younger, who is univerfially acknowledged by the best judges to be 
one of the few men of this age who are very eminent for their skill 
in that noble language, has assured me, that Johnson could give A 
Greek word for almost every English one ; and that, although not 
sufficiently conversant in the niceties of the language, he, upon soma 
occasions, discovered, even in thew, a conaid^rable degree of criti- 
cal acumen. Mr. Dalzel, professor of Greek at Edinburgh, whose 
skill is unquestionable, mentioned to me, in very liberal terms, the 
hnpression which was made upon him by Johnson, in a conversation 
which they had in London concerning that language. As Jdhnaen, 

1 On Um nibijeot of Dr. J«luiMa!i iUH In Greek, I hare great itleasore In qootfnf «a«ne»> 
dote told by my dear and lamented ft-iend, the late Mr. Gifford, In Us Life of Ford :— 

** My IHend the late Lord Groeyenor had a houee at Salt HUl, where I oeoally epect a part 
of the summer, and thus beoame acquainted with that great aoi good man, Jacob Bryant. 
Here the ehnyersation tamed one morning on a Greek criticism by Dr. Johnson in some 
volume lying on the table, which I ventured {Jbr I was thtn ymmg\ to deem incorrect, and 
pointed it out to him. 1 oonld not help thinking that he wm— iMiililng of my opinion, bnl 
he was cautions and reserved. * But, Sir,* said I, willing to oTeroome Meaaraples, * Dr. John* 
son himself admitted that be was not a good Greek eeholer.* * flfa>,' ke vaplled, with aeertooi 
and impressive air, * It is not easy ferns to eay wdMteaeh a naa •§ Johaseo would call agood 
Qreek aeholar.* I hope that I jirafltad bj that leMon-oerlatalr latw feifol lt*«-«lfliHd^ 
Works of Tord, vol. 1. p. Izil.— O. 

* Mr. Onmberland assures me that he was alwiiys tre a te d «lfk fnai aai u t t ee y by Dr. 
BOD, Who, in his " Letters to Mrs. Thrale," Vol. II. p. SS, thoa^lilBdf *i 
and accomplished gentleman : ** Uie want of company Is an iBMHFMlHnb b«t Mr. 
land is a million.*' 
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therefore, was nndoabtedly one of the first Latin scholars in modem 
times, let ns not deny to his fame some additional splendour from 
Greek/ 

Johnson's affection for his departed relations seemed to grow 
warmer as he approached nearer to the time when he might hope to 
see them again. It probably appeared to him that he should ap- 
braid himself with onkicd iaattetttkm, weie he to leave the world 
without having paid a tribute of respect to their memory. 

IiiRiB 472. TO MR. GRIiEN, APOTHECARY, 

At LiehJUld} 

••Dm.!. 118^ 

** DcAB Sir, — 1 have enclosed the epitaph for my father, motbej, and br»- 
Iher, to be all engraven on the large size, and laid in the middle aisle in St. 
Miehael*! obnroh, wtiich I request the clergyman and churchwardens to permit. 

** The iicst care most be to find the exact place of interment, that the stone 
may protect the bodies. Then let the stone be deep, massy, and hard ; aad 
do not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, defeat oar purpose. 

*' I bare enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will pay you ten more, whiofa 
I gaye her for the same purpose. What more is wanted shall be sent ; and T 
beg that all possible haste may be made, for I wish to haye it done while I an 
jti aliye. Let me know, dear Sir, tiiat yoa receive this. I am, &e. 

liimB 471 TO MRS. LUCT PORTER, 

At Luihfield.^ 

••Deal, ITU 

*' Dkab Madam,— >I am yery ill, and desire your prayers. I haye sent Mr 
Green the epitaph, and a power to call on you for ten pounds. 

** I laid this summer a stone oyer Tetty, in the chapel of Bromley in Keaft. 
The inscription is in Latin, of which this is the English. (Here a trandatiOD.) 
That this is done, I thought it fit that you should know. What care wiU be 
taken of us, who can tell ^ May God pardon and bless us, for Jesus Gbriit^a 
sake. I am, &c Sam. JoHnaoH.* 



> In this plaoe Mr. Boswell had In t redoced eztraela flroiii eontMnpoiaiy wrttsn 
tuppoeed to have Imitated Johnson^ >tjle, whlob it has been fthoaght oonTenimt to 
fwe to the ^mA of the Bfe.— 0. 

* A relation of Dr. Johnson. 

• This lady murviTed Dr. Johnson just tUrtem months. She died at liohfidd Id hsrflil 
fear, Janvary 18, ITM, and bequeathed the principal part of her fortUM to the Bm; Ma 

u-M. 



CHAPTER XVIII, 
1784. 



Mt leaden are now, at last, to behold Samuel Johitson preparing 
himself for that doom, from which the most exalted powers afford 
no exemption to man. Death had always been to him an object of 
terror ; so that, thoogh by no means happy, he still clnng to life 
with an eagerness at which many have wondered. At any tune 
when he was ill, he was very mnch pleased to be told that he looked 
better. An ingenious member of the Etbtndian Club ' informs me, 
that upon one occasion, when he said to him that he saw health 
returning to his cheek, Johnson seized him by the hand and ex- 
claimed, " Sir, yon are one of the kindest friends I ever had.'' 

His own statement of his views of futurity will appear tmly 
rational; and may, perhaps, impress the unthinking with seriousness. 

" Tou know,** says he to Mrs. Thrale, ** I neyer thought confidence with 
respect to futurity any part of the character of a braye, a wise, or a good man. 
Brayery has no place where it can ayail nothing; wisdom impresses strongly 
the consciousness of those faults, of which it is, perhaps, itself an aggrayation; 
and goodness, always wishing to be better, and imputing eyery defidenoe It 
triminal negligence, and eyery fault to yoluntary corruption, neyer dares te 
suppose the condition of forgiyeness fulfiUed, nor what is wanting in the crime 
supplied by penitence. 

'* This is the state of the best ; but what must be the condition of him whose 
heart will not suffer him to rank himself among the best, or among the good? 
Booh must be his dread of the approaching trial, as will leaye him little atten* 



* A ehib In London, founded by the learned and Ingeniooi phyridan. Dr. isk, In 
tf wboM name H wm caUed XumsHan [Uterally, «0«tf-<MA«f], fhun the Chreek Ev^Xkh 
fbiMiglk it was warmly contended, and eren put to a yote, that U ihoald hay* the 
efeyloas appellation of Fr(uoin4an, from the Latin. 
4^ 
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fcion to liie opiaioii^f Ihtae wlKmi ho Ui letTiag to over; Mid tiM mnmlj fliat 
is noi felt^ it can be no Tirtae to feign.'* 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark manner in which 
Sir John Hawkins * imparts the uneasiness which he expressed on 
account of offences with which he charged himself, may give occa- 
«iion to injnrions suspicions, as if there had been something of more 
Ihan ordinary criminality weighing upon his conscience. On that 
ftocount, therefore, as well as from the regard to truth which he 
hiculcated, I am to mention (with all possible respect and delicacy, 
however), that his conduct, after he came to London, and had asso- 
ciated with Sarage and others, was not so strictly virtuous, in one 
respect, as when he was a younger man. It was well known that 
his amorous inclinations were uncommonly strong and impetuous. 
He owned to many of his friends, that he used to take women of 
the town to tayerns, and hear them relate their history. In short, 
it must not be concealed, that like many other good and pious men, 
among whom we may place the apostle Paul upon his own author* 
ity, Johnson was not free firom propensities which were ever 
" warring against the law of his mind,'' — and that in his combats 
with them, he was sometimes overcome. 

Here let l^e profane and licentious pause ; let them not thonght- 
tessly say that Johnson was an hypocrite^ or that his principles were 
not firm, because his practice was not uniformly conformable to what 
he professed. 

Let the question foe considered independent of moral and religious 
associations ; and no man will deny that thousands, in many instances, 
«ot against conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, an hypocriU^ 
when he owns he is satisfied that his extravagance wiU bring him to 
ruin and misery ? We are sure he belkves it ; but immediate inclina- 
tion, strengthened by indulgence, {Nrevails over that belief in inflBeno- 
ing his conduct. Why then shaU credit foe refused to the sinceril§g 
ei those who acknowledge their persuasion of moral and religious 
duty, yet sometimes fail of living as it requires ? I heard Dr. John- 
son once observe, " There is something noble in publishing truth, 
thoagh it condemns one's self." ' And one who said in his presence^ 



1 I am obliged to say, that I can me DOtUnf more Hrang^ or dart Jn flawklaa^ 
irions than to Mr. BoBwen>— nay, than in Dr. Johnson's own.^-G. 

* Joomal of a Tonr to the Hebrides. On the same subject. In hia letter to Mrs. Thrala 
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** he hftd no notion of people being in earnest in their good profes- 
sions, whose practice was not suitable to them," was thus repri- 
manded by him : — '' Sir, are yon so grossly ignorant of human na- 
ture as not to know that a man may be rery sincere in good princi- 
ples, without haying good practice V 

But let no man encourage or soothe himself in '* presumptuous 
sin,'' from knowing that Johnson was sometimes hurried into indul« 
g^nces which he thought criminal. I have exhibited this circum- 
stance as a shade in so great a character, both from my sacred love 
of truth, and to show that he was not so weakly scrupulous as he 
has been represented by those who imagine that the sins, of which a 
deep sense was upon his mind, were merely such little venial trifles 
as pouring milk into his tea on Good-Friday. His understanding 
inll be defended by my statement, if his consistency of conduct be 
in some degree impaired. But what wise man would, for momen- 
tary gratifications, deliberately subject himself to suffer such uneasi- 
ness as we find was experienced by Johnson in reyiewing his con* 
duct as compared with his notion of the ethics of the Gospel f Let 
the following passages be kept in remembrance : — 

^ God, c^Ter and preflerrer of all life, by whose power I was created, and 
Dy whose providenoe I am sustained, look down upon me with tenderness and 
mercy ; grant that I may not have been created to be finally destroyed ; that I 
may not be preserved to add wickedness to wickedness." (Pr. and Med. p, 
47.) 

** Lord, let me not sink into total depravity ; look down upon me, and 
rescue me at last from the captivity of sin.** (p. 68.) 

** Almighty and most merciful Father, who hath continued my life from year 
to year, grant that by longer life I may become less desirous of sinful pleasures, 
and more careful of eternal happiness.*' (p. 84.) 

" Let not my years be multiplied to increase my guilt ; but as my age ad- 
vances, let me become more pure in my thoughts, more regular in my desires^ 
and more obedient to thy laws.*' (p. 120.) 

** Forgive, merciful Lord, whatever I have done contrary to thy laws. 
Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may produce true contrition and 
effectual repentance : so that when I shall be called into another state, I may 



. NoT«mb«r W, 1788, he makes the fSoUowing Just observatloii : ** LUIe, to be worthy of a 

liMonal betake most be always In progreeslon ; we most always purpose to do more or better 
than In time past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere parposes, thongfa they endM 
they began, by airy oontemplatlon. We compare and Jndge, tbongh we do not practlMi** 
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be ceMlvttd among the 8i»/.«n to vh«ni sonow andnrefonaatiwi baTO obtsfned 
pardon^ for Jesus Christ's sake. Abmh." (p. 180.) 

Sach was the distress of mind, such the penitence of Johnson, in 
h» hoars of priracy, and in his devoat approaches to his Maker. His 
mieerity, therefore, mnst appear to eyery candid mind unqnestiofiable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view that there was in 
this excellent man's condnct no false principle of commuiaHon, no de- 
Mbtraie indnlgence in sin, in consideration of a counterbalance oi 
duty. His offending and his repenting were distinct and separate : * 
and when we consider his almost unexampled attention to truth, his 
inflexible integrity, his constant piety, who will dare to ** cast a 
stone at him V* Besides, let it never be forgotten that he cannot be 
eharged with any offence indicating badness of hea/rt, anything disp 
honest, base, or malignant ; but that, on the contrary, he was cha- 
ritable in an extraordinary degree : so that even in one of his own 
rigid judgments of himself (Easter-eve, 1781,) while he says, "I 
have corrected no external habits ;" he is obliged to own, ** I hope 
that since my last communion I have advanced, by pious reflections, 
in my submission to God, and my benevolence to man.'' (p. 192.) 

I am conscious that this is the most difficult and dangerous part 
of my biographical work, and I cannot but be very anxious concern- 
ing it. 1 trust that I have got through it, preserving at once my 
regard to truth, — to my friend, — and to the interests of virtue 
and religion. Nor can I apprehend that more harm can ensue from 
the knowledge of the irregularities of Johnson, guarded as I have 
stated it, than from knowing that Addison and Parnell were intem- 
perate in the use of wine ; which he himself, in his Lives of those 
celebrated writers and pious men has not forborne to record. 

It is not my intention to give a very minute detail of the parti- 
culars of Johnson's remaining days, of whom it was now evident 
that the crisis was fast approaching, when he must '^ die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes." Yet it will be instructive, as weU 
as gratifying to the cariosity of my readers, to record a few circum- 

& Dr. JohiMon rdatod, with rery eaniett approbstion, a story of a gentloman, who. In an 
iBpotoo of paadoD, vwwteamB the Tirtue of a yoang woman. When she said to Urn, " I am 
aflraki wa have done wrong V* he aniwered, ** Tea, we hare done wrong;— isr I would imI 
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stances, on the aQtheatieity of whieh they may perfectly rely, as I 
bare been at the ntmost pains to obtain an aocorate account of his 
last illness, from the best anthority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. Bntter, phy- 
bicians, generously attended him, without accepting any fees, as did 
Mr. Cruikshank, surgeon ; and all that could be done from profes- 
sional skill and ability was tried, to prolong a life so truly valuable. 
He himself, indeed, having, on account of his very bad constitution, 
been perpetually applying himself to medical inquiries, united his 
own efforts with those of the gentlemen who attended him ; and 
imagining that the dropsical collection of water which oppressed 
him might be drawn off by making incisions in his body, he, with 
his usual resolute defiance of pain, cut deep, when he thought that 
his surgeon had done it too tenderly.* 

About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. Brocklesby 
paid him his morning visit, he seemed very low and desponding, and 
said, " I have been as a dying man all night." He then emphati- 
cally broke out in the words of Shakspeare,— 

^ Gamt thou not minUter to a mind diseasea , 
Plnok from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilous wmM, 

4 

Which weighs upon the heart ?** 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered from the same gtmX 
poet, — 

" Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself.** 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the application. 



< Thla bold experiment fflr John Hawkins has relat-ed In such a manner as to en gg ef t a 
eharge against Johnson of Intentionally hastening his end ; a charge so yery Inconstetent with 
tils character in every respect, that it Is li^Jnrious even to reftite it, as Sir John has thoni^t 
a neeessary to do. It is evident that what Johnson did in hopes of relief indicated an extra' 
OTdfaiary eagerness to retard his dissolution.— B. If Sir J. HawUos, makes rather too mnoli 
ef this singular incident, surely Mr. Boswell treats too lightly tha BO^bM Impaltanoe 
Wld6h indnoed Dr. Johnson to take the lancet into bis own hands.--43. 



^ 
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On another day after this, when talking on the snbject of prayer, 
Dr. Brocklesby repeated &om Juvenal, 

** Orandmn est, at Bit mens sana in oorpore aano,** 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire ; bnt in mnning it quickly 
oyer, he happened, in the line, 

** Qui spatium vit» extremam inter munera ponat," * 

to pronounce suprernvM for exiremum ; at which Johnson's critical 
ear instantly took offence, and discoursing vehemently on the un- 
metrical effect of such a lapse, he showed himself as full as ever of 
the spirit of the grammarian. 

Having no other relations,' it had been for some time Johnson's 
intention to make a liberal provision for his faithful servant, Mr. 
Francis Barber, whom he looked npon as particularly under his pro- 
tection, and whom he had all along treated truly as an humble 
friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby what would be a proper an- 
nuity to a favourite servant, and being answered that it must depend 
on the circumstances of the master ; and that in the case of a noble- 
man fifty pounds a year was considered as an adequate reward for 
many years' faithful service : — " Then," said Johnson, " shall I be 
nobilissimusy for I mean to leave Frank seventy pounds a year, and I 

1 Mr. Boswell has omitted to notice the line, for the take of wUeh Or. Brocklesby proba- 
bly Introduced the quotation, 

** Fortem posce animum et mortU terrors carenUm /** 

* The author in a former page has shown the iQjustice of &x John Hawkinses chai^ 
against Johnson, with respect to a person of the name of Heely, whom he has inaccu- 
rately represented as a relation of Johoson^s. See page 414. That Johnson was anxious 
to discoTor whether any of his relations were living, is evinoed by the following letter, wilt* 
tan not long before he made his will :— 

•« TO THl RBV. DB VTSB, 

InLamMH, 

*• Bolt Court, Not. 29, 1784. 

** Sn,— I am desirous of knowing whether Charles Scrimshaw, of Woodscase (I think) in 

jaur father's neighbourhood, be now living; what is his condition, and where he may be 

fsund. If you can conveniently make any inquiry about him, and can do it without delay ,^ 

It irill be an act of great kindness to me, he being very nearly related to me. I beg [you] to 

pardon this trouble. I am, Ac. Sam. Johvboh.** 

In confonnity to the wish expressed la the preoediiig letter, an Inquiry was made ; bat 
■0 descendants of Charles Scrimdiaw, or of his sisters, were discovered to be living. Dr. Vysa 
faforms me, that Dr. Johnson told him, " he was disi^pointed in the inquiries he had mada 
after his relations.** There is tha«iore no gronnd whatsoavar Ibr aappoilng that ha was 
I «f theos. or a^glaatad fltaBa.-- IC 
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iwin joa to tell Um bo.* It is strange, howeter, to tinnk, that 
Jonnson was not free from that general weakness of being averse to 
ezecate a will, so that he delayed it from time to time ; and had it 
not been for Sir John Hawkins's repeatedly urging it, I think it is 
probable that his kind resolntion would not hare been fnlfilled. A^ 
ter making one, which, as Sir John Hawkins informs as, extended 
no farther than the promised annuity, Johnson's final disposition of 
his property was established by a Will and Oodicil, of which copies 
are subjoined.' 

N. 

> ** Id the nune of Ood. AnMn. I, Samuel Johnaon, being In flill possession of my fkcul- 
Um, bit fearing this night maj pat an end to mj 1Mb, do ordain this my last will and testa- 
ment. I beqaeatti to God a sonl polluted by many sini, bat I hope purified by Jem Christ; 
I leaye seyen hundred and fifty pounds In the hands of Sennet Langton, Bmi. ; three hun- 
dred pounds in the hands of Iffr. Barclay and Mr. Perkins, brewers ; one hundred and filly 
pounds in the hands ef Dr. Peroy, Bishop of Bpemore y one thousand pounds three per oentk 
annuities in the public Aands : and one hundred pounds now lying by me In ready money : 
all these before-mentioned sums and property I leave, I say, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, of Doctor's Commons, in trust, for the foUowing usee:^ 
That is to say, t^ pay to the representatives of the late William lanyst hoolEseller, In 8ft. 
Paul's Ghnrchyaid, the sum of two hundred pounds; to Mrs. White, my female servant, one 
hundred pounds stock in the three per oent. annuities aforesaid. The rest of the aforesaid sums 
of money and property, together with my books, plate, and housdiold fUmiture, I leave to 
the before-mentioned Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Soott, also In 
trust, to be applied, after payiof my debts, to the use of Francis Barber, my man-servant, a 
negro, fai such manner as th^ shall judge most fit and avallabla to his ben^t And 1 
appoint the aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, sole 
executors of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking all former wills and testaments 
whatever. In witness whereof I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix my seal, this el^th 
day otPeaf h e r, 1784. **8am. Johnsoh, (L. 8.) 

M agned, sealed, published, dedared, and dettrered, by the said testator, 
aa his last will and testament, In the p iei e ao e of us, the word two 
balng first inserted In the opposite pata. 
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**By way of eodtafl ta my taet wfll and testemetit, I, Samuel Johnson, give, devise, and 
bequeath, my messuage or tenement situate at Udifield, fai tiie eounty of Stafford, with the 
appurtenances in the tenure and oe eupaU on of Mrs. Bond, of liohfleld, aforesaid, or of Mr. 
Hinehman, her under-tenant, to my exeeaCers, Ih trust, to sell and dispose of the same ; and 
the money arising fttrai such sale I give and bequeath as follows, «<s. to Thomas and Ben|a- 

odn, the sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Ldeester, and Whiting, daughter of Thomas 

Jfdmson, late of Coventry, and the grand-daughter of the said Thomas Johnson, ona Aill and. 
equal fourOi part eadi ; but In case there shall be more grand-daufl^ters than one of the 
said Tbooxas Jbhnson living at the thne of my decease, I give and bequeath the pari or 
share of that one to and equally between such grand-daughters. I give and bequeath ta 
tha Bar. Mr. Bogers, of Berkley, near f^eom, Ih the eouoty of Somerset, the sum of one 
hMidred pounds, requestteff him to apply the same toward* the malntenanoe of KBaabelB 
I, a hiBatie. I also glf« and bequeath to my god-chSdren, the sod anddaugmor or 
I«w«, painier, each off liem ono hundred pounds of my stodr te the thvoa per 
eonsoBdated annuitlea, to be appHed and dbpeaed of by and at the di wi al iua of 
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The conddenitioii of nomeroos papers of which he was possessed 
seems to hare strack Johnson's mind with a sadden anxiety ; and as 
Chej were in great confusion, it is mach to be lamented that he had 

mf ezeenton, in 11m edveatlon or B«tU«ni«&t In the world of them my Mtd l e g m teei. AIM 
I giTe and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, one of my execnton, the Annalee EoGleeiastlal of 
Baronina, and HoUnehed*s and Stowe*8 Chroniclee, and atao an octavo Common Prayer-Book. 
To Bennet Langton, Esq., I giye and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Reynolds my 
great French Dictionary, by Martinidre : and my own copy of my folio English Dictionary, of 
the last reyision. To Dr. William Scott, one of my executors, the Dictionnaire de Oommeree, 
and Lectius's edition of the Greek Poets. To Mr. Whidham, Poetas Grssci Heroic! per Henrl- 
eum Stephanum. To the Rey. Bfr. Strahan, yicar of Islington, in Middlessex, Mill's Greek 
Testamnnt, Besa's Greek Testament, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Greek 3ible, 
by Wechlius. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Grutkshank, the sor- 
geon who attended me, Mr. Holder, my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq., Mrs. Gardiner, 
of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mr. Hoole, and the Reyerend Mr. Hoole, his son, eadi 
a book at their election, to keep as a token of remembrance. I also giye and bequeath to 
Mr. John Desmoulins, two hundred pounds consolidated three per cent. annuiUes ; and to 
Mr. Sastres, the Italian master, the sum of flye pounds, to be laid out in books of piety for 
Ids own use. And whereas the said Bennet Langton hath agreed, in consideration of the sum 
of seyen hundred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in his hands, to grant and se> 
cure an annuity of seyenty pounds payable during the life of me and my senrant. Frauds 
Barber, and the life of the sunriyor of us, to Mr. George Stubbs, in trust for us ; my mind 
and will is, that in case of my decease before the said agreement shall be perfected, the said 
sum of seyen hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for securing the said sum, shall go to 
the said Francis Barber ; and I hereby giye and bequeaUi to him the same, in lieu of Uie be- 
qiuest in his favour contained in my said will. And I hereby empower my executors to deduct 
and retain all expenses that shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said will, or of 
thb codicil thereto, out of such estate and effects as I shall die possessed ot All the rest 
lesidue, and remainder of my estate and effects I give and bequeath to my said executors, 
fci trust for the said Francis Barber, his executors and administrators. Witness my hand 
•Dd aeal, this ninth day of December, 1784. Sam. Johnboh, (L.a) 

** Signed, sealed, published, declared, and deliyered, by the said Samuel 
Johnson, as and for a oodicil to his last will and testament, in the 
presence of us, who, in his presence and at his request, and also in 
the presenoe of eaob other, hayo horeto subscribed our names as 

" JOHH OOPUT. 
** WiLUAM GIB90I 

** Hbhbt Ciou.** 

Upon these testameataiy deeds It Is ptoper to make a few obsenrations. His express de- 
dmtlon with his dybig breath as a Ghristlan, as It had been often practised in such solemn 
writingB, was of real oonseqaenoe from this great man, for the eonyiction of a mind equally 
•eote and strong might well overbalance the doubts of others who were his contemporaries. 
The expression polkUed may, to some, convey an impression of more than ordinary contami* 
nation : but that Is not warranted by its genuire meaning, as appears from " The Rambler,** 
No. 4S.* The same word is used in the will ot Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, who was 

* Hie quotations from the Sei^tnres In Johnson's Dictionary sufBciently JustUy the use oC 
this word ; but it does not occur In No. 4S of The Rambler. In the Journey to the H^ 
brides he uses the word fiunlliarly, and talks of «' poUutiDg the breakfast teble with sUoes of 
^heeee.** Mr. BosweU may perhaps have meant the Idler, No. 82. when Johnson addod It 
Sfr Joshua Reynolds's paper the words, ** wadpoUute his canvas with deformity."— 43. 
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IdthU aid dfanmt peMB vfA Ihe «M and 
Mbctioa <if them ; kiitead of whioh he, m a pneiptate maaaor, 
batnt laige mniwet of ihem, with little rcfgaid, aa I apprehendt to 
diflcriminatioiL Not that I sappose we hare thus been deprired ef 
maj oompositioiis wUch he had e?er intended for the public eje ; 



Hb legM7«f two hoaartd pmrn^ to fhB ttytmrndtAUm of Mr. Innyi, 
r, In Bl. P»ii]*s Ol m rcliyTd, proMvded fh>m a Tvy worthy motiro. He told Sir Joha 
BowldM tlist Mb tether harlng beeome a bankmpi, Mr. Innyi had aasisted him with monif 
m ere^t to eontlnBe fati bodneH. ** TUe,** nid he, ** I consider as an obligation on me to 
%e srateM to his descendants.** The amooat of his property proved to be considarahlf 
motA than he had supposed it to be. Sir John HawUns estimates the bequest to Frsneli 
Barber at a sum Httle short of fifteen hundred poonds, Including an annidty of seyenty 
pounds to be paid to him by Mr. Langton, In consideration of seven hundred and 
•fty pounds whlefa Johnson had lent to that gentleman. Sir John seems not a llttia 
angry at tUs bequest, and matten ** a eareat against ostentatious bounty and CsTOor 
to negroes.** But surely, when a man has money entirely of his own si niililllsn, 
espedaly when he has no near relations, he may, without blame, dispoee of It as ha 
pleases, and with great propriety to a faithful serrant. Mr. Barber, by the recommanaa* 
Iton of his master, retired to Uehfldd, where he might pass the rest of his days la oomfod* 
It has been objeeted ttial Johnson has omitted many of Us best fHends, when leavtaig 
books to several as tokene of Us last remembrance. The names of Dr. Adams, Br. Tajlar, 
Br. Bnm^, Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the antiior of this work, aad others who were Intlaiato 
wMk him, are not to be found In his wilL This may be accounted for by considering, thataa 
be was very near his dlssolutton at the tfane, he probably mentioned such as hi4;»pened to 
•oeur to him ; and that he may hare reooUeeted that he had formerly shown others sneh 
freofe of his regard, that It was not necessaiy to crowd Us will with thefar names. Mm. 
lAoy Porter was much displeased that nothing was left to her ; but besides what I have now 
itated, she should haye considered that she had left nothing to Johnson by her will, whhA 
was made during Us'Hfotlme, as ^ipeared at her decease. His enumerating sereral perMma 
la one group, and leaving them ** each a book at their electfon,** might possibly have gives 
aeoasion to a curious question as to the order of choice, had they not luckily fixed on dU^ 
forent books. His library, though by no means handsome in Its appearance, was sold by Mr. 
Otaristte for two huniked and forty-seven pounds, nine shillings ; many people bdng deslrouB 
to have a book which had beloi^ed to Johnson.t In many of the^ he had written tittle 
Botes : sometimes tonder memorials of Us departed wife ; as **TUb was dear Tetty^s book :** 
aomettanes occasional remarks of dUforent sorts. Mr. Lysons, of OliflSord'k Inn, has favoured 
me with the two following : ** In * Holy Roles and Helps to Devotion, by Bryan Duppa, Lord 
Bidiop of Wlnton,* * Preces qnidam videtur dlligentor tractasse ; spero non Inauditus.* In 
*ffhe Roslcmolan InfelliMe Axlomata, by John Heydon, Qent,* prefi x ed to wUch are soma 
addressed to the author, signed Ambr. Waters, A. M. OoB. Bz. Ozon. * These LaUn 
were writton to Hobbes by BaOiurst, upon his Treallse on Human Vatura, aad have 
m relatfon to tba beak.— An odd fraad.* ** 

* Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson'k principal legatee, died In the infirmary at Btafibrd, after 
undergoing a palnral operation, February 18, 1801. — M.— In the Gentleman^s Bfagasine for 
fits. p. 619, there are some aaeedotes of Barber, In wUch it was said that he was then forty- 
eight years old. Mr. Ohalmers thinks that he was about fifty-six when be died ; but as he 
entered Johnson^i service In I7fi3, and could scarcely have been then under twelve or ftnu^ 
teen years of age. It is probable that he was somewhat older.— C. 

t Mr. Windham bought Markland's BUtius, and wrote in the first page, ^ ^mU a JApil 
ttoHMimi SamuM* Johntan," It now, by the fkvoar of Mr. Jesse, who boaghttt at ifo 
Windham's sale, balonga to ma.— 0. 
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bot from what escaped the flames I judge that many cmioiis drcnm* 
staDceSy relating both to himself and other literary characters, hare 
perished. 

Two yerj valnable articles, I am sore, we have lost, which were 
two qnarto volumes,' containing a full, fair, and most particular ac* 
count of his own life, from his earliest recollection. I owned to him, 
that haying accidentally seen them, I had read a great deal in 
them ; and apologising for the liberty I had taken, asked him if I 
could help it. He placidly answered, " Why, Sir, I do not think you 
could have helped it.'' I said that I had, for once in my life, felt half 
an inclination to commit theft. It had come into my mind to carry 
off those two Tolumes, and never see him more. Upon my inquir- 
ing how this would have affected him, ** Sir," said he, " I believe I 
should have gone mad." ' 

During his last illness Johnson experienced the steady and kind 
attachment of his numerous friends. Mr. Hoole has drawn up a 

> There ean be little doubt that theee two <|aarto TOlamee were of the same Und m, If thej 
were not actually transoriptB of, the yarioos little diaries which fell into the hands of Dr. 
fltrahan and others ; the strong expression, that he wonld hare " gone mad " had they been 
porloined, confirms my belief that Dr. Johnson noTor could hare intended that these diaries 
should have been published. I am confident that th^ff were giren to Dr. Strahan inadrert- 
ently, Johnson meaning to give the prayers alone, and I suspect that it was bf aeddmU 
only they escaped destruction on the 1st of December.— 0. 

* One of these volumes, Sir John Hawkins informs us, he put into his pocket ; for which the 
excuse he states is, that he meant to preserye it from falling into the hands of a person whom 
he describes so as to make it sufficiently clear who is meant [Mr. George Steeyens] : ** hay- 
lag strong reasons," s^d he, '* to suspect that this man might find and make an ^ use of the 
book." Why Sir John should suppose that the gentleman alluded «o would act b* tn.) man- 
ner, he has not thought fit to explain. But what he did was not approved of by Johnson ; 
who, upon being acquainted of it without delay by a friend, expre^ed great indignation, and 
warmly insisted on the book bdng dellyered up ; and, afterwards, in the supposition of his 
missing it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, he said, " Star, I should have gone 
out of the world distrustiiig half mankind.*' Shr John next day wrote a letter to Johnson, 
■Bsigning reasons for his conduct ; upon which Johnson observed to Mr. Langton, ^* Bishop 
Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter. I could almost say, JMi/ua sHHeptn^ 
tmius <iuam nan errias*." The agitation into which Johnson was thrown by this inddeat^ 
probably made him hastily bum those precious records, which must ever be regretted. —B.— 
We shall see presently, in Hawkinses Diary (1st and 0th of December), more on the subject : 
but it to nd certain that the volume which Hawkins took was one of these two quartos ; and 
It is certain that a destruction of papers took place a day or two before that event. John- 
son had really some reason for " dtotrusting mankind," when, of two dear friends, he found 
one half taiolined to commit a theft, and another more than half committing it. Btohop San* 
if nfarrod to, boeaoio ho was an omlaont easnist, and treated of eases of ooneeleooa 



BMmflfe'* cf lAst paned in ttie yisits whieh he pdd him dorii^ 
4»t time, from the 10th of Norember to the 18th of December, 
the day of his death, UidosiYe, and has faroared me with a pernsal 
of it, with permissaon to make extracts, which I hare done. 

Nobody was more attentire to him than Mr. Langton,* to whom 
he tenderly said, n imeam moriens defidenie ma/nu. And I think it 
highly to the houonr of Mr. Windham, that his important occupa- 
tions as an actire statesman did not prevent him from paying as- 
tidnons respect to the dying sage whom he rerered. Mr. Langton 
Informs me, that " one day he fonnd Mr. Borke and four or fire 
more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said to hin), ' I am 
afraid, Sir, such a number of us may be oppressive to you.' — ' No 
Sir,' said Johnson, ' it is not so ; and I must be in a wretched state 
indeed when your company would not be a delight to me.' Mr. 
Burke, in a tremulous voice, expressive of being very tenderly af- 
fected, replied, * My dear Sir, yon have always been too good to me.' 
Immediately afterwards he went away. This was the last drcnm 
stance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men." 

The following particulars of his conversation within a few days 
of his death I give on the authority of Mr. John Nichols : — 

He said that the Parliamentary Debatea were the only part of hii writSngi 
which then gave him any compunction : bat at the time he wrote them he had 
BO conception he was imposing upon the world, though they were frequently 
written from rery slender materials, and often from none at all, — the mere 
coinage of his own fanagfaiation. He nerer wrote any part of his works with 
equal velooity. Three columns of the magazine in an hour was no uncom- 
mon effort, which was faster than most petaoiis oould have transcribed that 
quantity. 

** Of his fnend Oave he always spoke with great affection. < Tet,' sud he, 
'Cave (who neyer looked out of his window but with a view to the (Jentleman^s 
Magazine) was a penurious paymaster ; he would contract for lines by the han* 
dred, and ezpeet the kmg hundred ; but he was a good man, and always de- 
lighted to haTe his friends at his table.* 



> Tbk Journal has beeorinee printed at iMiglh In the Baropean Msgaalnolbr BepMuUw, 
11W.-0. 

* Mr. LanalMii 
im, seed ■Iztj^re.'M. 
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** Whezt taOdng of « regular edition of his own wozkn^ he said, thai he had 
power (from the bookBellera) to print ench an edition, if his health admitted It; 
but had no power to assign over any edition, unless he oould add notes, and sc 
■Her them as to make them new works ; which his state of health forbade him 
lo think of. ' I may possibly live,' said he, ' or rather breathe, three days, or 
perhaps three weeks ; but find myself daily and gradually weaker.' 

^ He said at another time, three or four days only before his death, speaking 
•f the little fear he had of undergoing a chirurgical operation, ' I would gito 
ime of these legs for a year more of life, I mean of comfortable life, not suoh 
as tiiat which I now suffer ;'— and lamented much his inability to read during 
bis hours of restlessness. *I used formerly,* he added, * when sleepless in bed, 
§0 r§ad like a Turk.' 

" Whilst confined by his last illness, it was his regular practice to ha^e the 
church service read to him by some attentive and friendly divine. The Rev. Mr. 
Hoole performed tiiis kind office in my presence for the last time, when, by his 
own desire, no more than the Litany was read; in which his responses were in 
the deep and sonorous voice which Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and 
with the most profound devotion that can be imagined. His hearing not being 
quite perfect, he more than once interrupted Mr. Hoole with, * Louder, my 
dear Sir, louder, I entreat you, or you pray in vain !' — and, when the service 
wss ended, he, with great earnestness, turned round to an excellent lady who 
was present, saying, * I thank you, Madam, very heartily, for your kindness in 
Joining me in this solemn exercise. Live well, I conjure you ; and you will not 
fisei the compunction at the last whidi I now feeL* * So truly humble were the 
thoughts which this great and good man entertained of his own approaches to 
religious perfection. 

**He was eameetiy invited to publish a volume of DevoHonal ExereUn; bat 
this (though he listened to the proposal with much complacency, and a large 
ram of numey was offered for it) he declined, from motives of the sincerest 
modesty. 

'* He seriovsly entertained the thought of translating Thuamu, He often 
talked to me on the subject; and once, in particular, when I was rather wish- 
ing that be wonld &vour the world, and gratify his sovereign, by a lafe of 
Spenser (wfaiah he said that he would readUy have done had he been able to 
sbtaia any new ■mteiiali for the purpose), he added, *I have been thinking 
again, Sir, of Tkuannu : it would not be the laborious task which you have 



ik asight error la Mr. Nioholi*! aceoont, as appean by tbe following sommnfr 

the Bov. Mr. Hoolo Umaelf; aow rector of Poplar :— 

**My BMrthor vao with vm when I road prajon to Or. Johnaon, oa Wodnoaday, OoMmbor 8 ; 

tat notf»r tho kui timo, as la stated by Mr. Niehola, Ibr I atte n ded Mm again on Friday, tks 

I most here mention an Instance which shows how ready J<rtins4m was to make awendi 

aaj Uttto indvUity. When I ealled qpon him, the morning after he had preaod aaa 

roogfaly to read lotMler, he said, *Iwaa poerish jeaterday; yon mnat ioqilve asi 

When yon are as ol4 and as siek as I am, perhaps yon may be poeviah too.* 1 have] 

bim BMlce mnny apologies of thk kind.**— C. 

BlOO.— Vol. 26—19 
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fluppofled tt I should hare no trouble but that of dietatUm, which would bt 
performed as apeedily as an amanuensis could write.' " 

On the same andoabted authority I give a few articles whieh 
tfaoald have been inserted in chronological order, but which, now 
that they are before me, I should be sorry to omit ; — 

*' Among the early associates of Johnson, at St John's Gate, was Samuel 
iioyse, well known by his ingenious productions; and not less noted for his 
Imprudence. It was not unusual for Boyse to be a customer to the pawnbro* 
ker. On one of these occasions, Dr. Johnson collected a sum of money to 
redeem his friend's clothes, which in two days after were pawned again. 

* The sum,' said Johnson, * was collected by sixpences, at a time when to me 
sixpence was a serious consideration.' 

** Speaking one day of a person ' for whom he had a real friendship, but in 
whom vanity was somewhat too predominant, he obserred, that *■ Kelly was so 
fond of displaying on his sideboard the plate which he possessed, that he added 
to it his spuvs. For my part,' said he, * I ncTer was master of a pair of spurSi 
but once ; and they are now at the bottom of the ocean. By the carelessneM 
of Boswell^s servant, they were dropped from the end of the boat, on oar 
return from the Isle of Sky.' " 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badcock ' hanng been introduced 
to Dr. Johnson by Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, thus 
expressed himself in a letter to that gentleman : — 

*^ How much I am obliged to you for the favour you did me in introducing 
me to Dr. Johnson I Taniiiin vicU Virgilivm, But to have seen him, and to 
have received a testimony of respect from him, was enough. I recollect all the 
conversation, and shaU never forget one of his expressions. Speaking of Dr. 
Priestley (whose writings, I saw, he ei*^mated at a low rate), he said, * Yon 
have proved him as deficient in probity as he is in learning.' I called him an 

* Index Scholar ;' but he was not willing to allow him a claim even in that 
merit. He said, * that he borrowed from those who had been borrowers thenk 
selves, and did not know that the mistakes he adopted had been answered by 

> Hugh Kelly, the dramatio author, who died in Chough Square in 1777, est 88. KeUy^ flnl 
Introdnction to Johnson was not likely to have pleased a person of ^* predominant vanitjy.** 
After having sat a short time, he got up to take his leave, saying, that he feared a longer 
vMt might be troublesome. " Not in the least, Sir," Johnson is said to have replied, ** I had 
ftn^otten that you were in the room."^0. 

9 Chiefly known as a Monthly Reviewer, and for a controversy with Dr. Priestley, whose 
Mend and admirer he had previously been. He had been bred a ^ssenter, bat conftmoei 
«# the eeUblished draroli, and was ordained in 1T8T. He died soon after in May, 1T88, ai 
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Others.* I often think ot onr short, hat preoions risit, to Uili great man. I 
Shan consider it as a Idnd of an mra in my life." 

It IS to the mataal credit of Johnson and diyines of different cooh 
imnions, that although he was a steady Ghnrch of England man, 
there was, nerertheless, much agreeable intercoorse between him 
and them. Let me partienlarlj name the late Mr. La Trobe and 
Mr. Hntton, of the Moravian profession. His intimacy with the 
English Benedictines of Paris has been mentioned ; and as an addi- 
tional proof of the charity in which he lived with the good men of 
the Romish church, I am happy in this opportunity of recording his 
friendship with the Re?. Thomas Hussey, D.D.,* his Catholic Majes- 
ty's chaplain of embassy at the court of London, that very respec* 
table man, eminent not only for his powerful eloquence as a preacher, 
but for his rarious abilities and acquisitions. Nay, though Johnson 
loved a Presbyterian the least of all, this did not prevent his having 
a long and uninterrupted social connection with the Rev. Dr. James 
Fordyce, who, since his death, hath gratefully celebrated him in a 
warm strain of devotional composition. 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung over the dying John- 
son, his characteristic manner showed itself on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren, in his usual style, hoped that he was better, 
his answer was, ** No, Sir ; you cannot conceive with what accele- 
ration I advance towards death.'' 

A man whom he had never seen before was employed one night 
to sit up with him. Bemg asked next morning how he liked his 
attendant, his answer was, *^ Not at all, Sir; the fellow 's an idiot ; 
he is as awkward as a turnspit when first put into the wheel, and 
as sleepy as a dormouse.* 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting of several 
stanzas, in four lines, in alternate rhyme, which he said he had 
composed some years before, on • occasion of a rich, extravagant 

I No doaM tht fMitteman who to ao oontptooMs hi Mr. Oanberland^ MenMln. He wai 
.nbteqnently flni master of the Boman OatboUc CoUege »t Maynooth, and Utolar Btohop ol 
Waterford In Ireland, In whlcb Utter oapadty be pabUabed, in 1797, a pastoral charge, wbkh 
■stited a good deal of obserratlon.-^. 

• InlTBOi See Uto letter to Mn.Thrale, dated Angost 8th, 1780. *• Ton haye fcward tefte 
••pen how P^d*] hjBome to age : I hare eneloeed a short song of coagratolatlen, wUA 
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yonng gentleman's coming of age ; saying he had nerer repeated 
it bnt once since he composed it, and had giren bnt one copy of it. 
That copy was given to Mrs. Thrale, now Pioszi, who has published 
it in a book which she entitles ** British Synonimy/' bnt which is 
Imly a collection of entertaining remarks and stories, no matter 
whether accurate or not. Being a piece of exquisite satire, con- 
reyed^in a strain of pointed viyacity and hamour, and in a manner 
of which no other instance is to be found in Johnson's writings^ I 
shall here insert it. 

** Long-expected one-and-twenty, 
Ling'ring year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great [Sir John], are now yonr owa. 

** LoosenM from the minor^s tether 
Free to mortgage or to sell. 
Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift fareweU. 

**Oall the Betsies, Kates, and Jenniea, 
All the names that banish care ; 
Ijavish of your grandsire's guineas, 
Show the spbit of an heir. 

**AU that prejr on vice and foUy 
Joy to see their quarry fly ; 
There the gamester, light and JoUy, 
There the lender, grave and ily. 

** Wealth, my lad, was made to wandei^ 
Let it wander as it wiU ; 
Gall the Jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their filL 

** When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets Aill, and spirits high— 
What are acres? what are houses f 
Only dirt, or wet or dry. 



fM Bwl n(*t ihow to anybody. It to odd that it dioiiM odom Into anybody^ head. * 
foa wM VMil It with candoitr ; it to, I boUoTo, one of the author^ firtt evayi In that vajr of 
#ntliig, and a b«ginn«r to always to be treated with tenderness.*'— M 
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** Should the guardian friend or mothir 
Tell the woes of wilful waste : 
Boom their counsels, scorn their pother* 
You can hang or drown at last.** 

Ab he opened a note which his servant brought to him, he said, 
" An odd thought strikes me : — we shall receive no letters in the 
grave.*' * 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds : — ^To forgive 
him thirty pounds which he had borrowed of him ; — to read the 
Bible ; — and never to use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua 
readily acquiesced. 

Indeed he showed the greatest anxiety for the religious improve- 
ment of his friends, to whom he discoursed of its infinite conse- 
quence. He begged of Mr. Hoole to think of what he had said, 
and to commit it to writing ; and, upon being afterwards assured 
that this was done, pressed his hands, and in an earnest tone 
thanked him. Dr. Brocklesby having attended him with the utmost 
assiduity and kindness as his physician and friend, he was peculiarly 
desirous that this gentleman should not entertain any loose specu- 
lative notions, but be confirmed in the truths of Christianity, and 
insisted on his writing down in his presence, as nearly as he could 
collect it, the import of what passed on the subject : and Dr. 
Brocklesby having complied with the request, he made him sign 
the paper, and urged him to keep it in his own custody as long as 
he lived. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude which, amidst all his bodily 
distress and mental sufferings, never forsook him, asked Dr. Brock- 
lesby, as a man in whom he had confidence, to tell him plainly 
whether he could recover. " Give me," said he, " a direct answer.^ 
The doctor, having first asked him if he could bear the whole 
truth, which way soever it might lead, and being answered that he 
could, declared that, in his opinion, he could not recover without 

> Madame de Matntenon somewhere said, Ut morta n?io r i)90Hitp<u^ and Uglier thoughts of 
Um same class had struck Jeremy Taylor :~" What senrants shall we haye to wait on us in 
the grare T What Mends to visit us f What officious people to cleanse away the moist and 
cnwiHrtesome cloud reflected on our faces from the sides of the weeping yanlte, wUeh are Hit 
iMifest weepers at our ftineral ["-^Boly Dying^ chap. i. a S.— 0. 

19* 
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a miracle. ** Then,*' said Johnson, " I will take ao more physfCi 
not even my opiates : for I have prayed that I may render np my 
son! to Ood nnclonded." ' In this resolation he perserered, and, 
at the same time, nsed only the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being 
pressed by Mr. Windham to take somewhat more generous nooiish- 
ment, lest too low a diet shoold have the very effect which he 
dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he said, ** I will take anything 
but inebriating sustenance." 

The Bey. Mr. Strahan, who was the son of his Mend, and had 
been always one of his great favourites, had, during his last illness, 
the satisfaction of contributing to soothe and comfort him. That 
gentleman's house at Islington, of which he is ylcar, afforded John- 
son, occasionally and easily, an agreeable chai^ of place and fresh 
air ; and he attended also upon him in town in the discharge of 
the sacred ofiGices of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, that after 
being in much agitation, Johnson became quite composed, and con- 
tinued so till bis death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fanaticism, obliged 
me with the following accounts : 

'* Jfor acme time before his death, all his fears were calmed and absorbed by 
the prevalence of his faith, and his trust in the merits and propitiation of 
^68os Christ. 

" He talked often to me about the necessity of fSaiih in the Hurifioe of Jesus, 
as necessary beyond all good works whatever for the salvation of mankind. 

" He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to read his sermons. I asked him 
why he pressed Dr. Clarke, an Arian.* ' Because,* said he, * he is fullest on 
the propitiatory sacrtjiee* ** 

1 The following la an inttance of a dmllar spirit :— ** Maria Theresa, qveen of Hvafvry And 
Bohemia, who ded about 1T80, was a woman of great strength of mind, united with othei 
estimable qualities. A short time before her death, one of tiie ladies near her person, In i» 
ply to an inquiry made respeoUng the state of the empress, answered, that her Biajestf 
seemed to be asleep. * No,* replied she, *I could sleep if I would indulge repose, but I am 
sensible of the near approa^ of death, and I will not aUow mjrself to be eurprised by hhn fa 
my sleep. / toish to mest my distolviion awakej* There is nothing transmitted to us by 
antiquity finer than this answer, whioh is divested of all ostentation.**— WraaoaiPa Matoricoi 
Mmnoir§ of Ms own TVme, vol. 1. p. MB.— M abklahd. 

* The ehange of Us sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke is thus mentioned to me in a kfr 
tar from the late Dr. Adams, master of Pembroke College, Oxford.—" The Doctor's pn^- 
were the strongest, and certainly in another sense the weakest, that ever possessed a 
man. Tou know his extreme seal Cor orthodoxy. But did you ever heai* wbat h^ 
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Of his laet moments, mj brother, Thomas DaYid, has ftamished 

me with the following particulars : 

'* The Doctor, from the time that he was certidii his death was near, appeared 
lo be perfectly resigned, was seldom or never fretful or out of temper, and 
«ften said to his faithful servant, who gave me this account, * Attend, Francis, 
to the salvation of your soul, which is the object of greatest importance :' he 
also explained to him passages in the Scripture, and seemed to have pleasure 
in talking upo \ religious subjects. 

** On Monday, the 18th of December, the day on which he died, a Miss Mor> 
ris, daughter to a particular friend of his, called, and said to Francis, that she 
begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, that she might earnestly request 
him to give her his blessing. Francis went into the room, followed by the 
young lady, and delivered the message. The Doctor turned himself in the 
bed, and said, ' God bless you, my dear !' These were the last words he spoke, 
His difficulty of breathing increased tUl about seven o'clock in the evening, 
when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, observ- 
ing that the noise he had made in breathing had ceased, went to the bed, and 
found he was dead.'' 

Abont two days after his death, the following very agreeable 
account was commnnicated to Mr. Malone, in a letter by the 
Hononrable John Byng, to whom I am much obliged for granting 
me permission to introdace it in my work : 

** DsAR Sib, — Since I saw you, I have had a long conversation with Gawston,' 
who sat up with Dr. Johnson, from nine o'clock on Sunday evening, till ten 
o'clock on Monday morning. And, from what I can gather from him, it 
should seem that Dr. Johnson was perfectly composed, steady in hope, and 
resigned to death. At the interval of each hour, they assisted him to sit up in 
his bed, and move his legs, which were in much pain ; when he regularly 
addressed himself to fervent prayer ; and though, sometimes, his voice failed 
him, his sense never did, during that time. The only sustenance he received 
was cider and water. He said his mind was prepared, and the time to his dis* 
solution seemed long. At six in the morning, he inquired the hour, and, on 
being informed, said, that all went on regularly, and he felt he had but a few 
hours to live. 

lold me hinwelf— that be had made It a rule not to admit Dr. Clarke*8 name in his Dictionary 
This, however, wore off. At some distance of time he adyised with me what books he should 
read in defence of the Christian religion. I recommended ' darkens Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion,' as the best of the kind ; and I And in what is called his Prayers aai 
Bf editations,* that he was frequently employed in the latter part of hto time In reading ClarkeV 
Sermons." 
> Servant to the Right Hon. William Windham. 
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^ Al Itn c^eiMk in th« moniing, lie pvrted from Okwiliiu, n jlpg^ * Tm 
•houlo not detain Mr. Windham's aenrant:— I thank yon; bear mj remem- 
brance to your master.* Oawston says, that no man ooald appear more ool> 
leeted, more deTont, or less terrified at the thoughts of the approaching 
minute. 

«*ThiB account, whiiA is so much more agreeable than, and somewhat 
different from, yonrs, has |^en us the satis&ction of thinldng that that great 
man died as he liTod, iVill of rerignation, strengthened in faith, and JoyM ia 
hope.*' 

A few daj6 before his death, he had asked Sir John Hawkins, as 
one of his executors, where he should be buried ; and on being 
answered, ''Doubtless, in Westminster Abbey," seemed to feel a 
satisfaction, yery natural to a poet ; and indeed in mj ofMuion yery 
natural to eyery man of any imagination, who has no family sepul- 
chre in which he can be laid with his frithers. Accordingly, upon 
Monday, December 20, his remains [enclosed in a leaden coffin] 
were deposited in that noble and renowned edifice [in the south 
transept, near the foot of Shakspeare's mcmument, and close to the 
coffin of his friend Oarrick] ; and oyer his graye was plaoed a laq{0 
blue flagHstone, with this inscription : 

^^SAinTBL Johnson, LL.D. 

Obiit ziii. die Decembris, 

Anno Domini 

M. DOG. Lxzxiy. 

^tatis siuB Lxzy.** 

His fdneral was attended by a respectable number of his friendSi 
particularly such of the members of The Literary Olub as were m 
town ; and was also honoured with the presence of seyeral of the 
Beyerend Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman, 
bore his paU. His schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, performed the mourih 
All office of reading the burial seryice. 

I trust I shall not be accused of affectation, when I declare, that 
I find myself unable to express all that I felt upon the loss of such 
m "guide, philosopher, and friend.''^ I shall, therefore, not say 

• Oatlif M^jMlof JohnoDlmj i4opt the word! of Star John HanteglOB eoneenint Mi 
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one word of my own, but adopt those of an eminent Mend/ whicb 
he uttered with an abrupt felicity, superior to all studied compo- 
sitions : — " He has made a chasm, which not only nothing can W 
up, but which nothing has a tendency to fill up. Johnson is dead^ 
Let us go to the next best : there is nobody ; no man can be said 
to put you in mind of Johnson." 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him during his life * so 
BO writer in this nation ever had such an accumulation of literary 
honours after his death. A sermon upon that event was preached 
in St. Mary's Church, Oxford, before the University, by the Rev. 
Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen College.' The Lives, the Memoirs, the 
Essays, both in prose and verse, which have been published concern- 
ing him, would make many volumes. The numerous attacks too 
upon him I consider as part of his consequence, upon the principle 
which he himself so well knew and asserted. Many who trembled 
at his presence were forward in assault, when they no longer appre- 
hended danger. When one of his little pragmatical foes was invidi- 

▼cnekAble tator md dioewan. Dr. John SUIl, ^Ubiop «r Bath and Weill : '* who hath giyon bm 
■ome helps, more hopee, all encouragementB in my beet itndlee: to whom I neyer came but 
1 grew more religioue; from whom I never went, bat I parted better Inatmoted. Of him, 
therefore, my aoquaintanoe, my flriend, my Instmctor, if I speak mneh, it were not to be mar* 
Telled ; if I speak frankly, It is not to be blamed ; and thoof^ I speak partially, it were to be 
pardoned."— JITttcr^e AnUqwB^ vol. i. p. ISd. There is one dreomstanee in Sir John^ charao* 
ter of Bishop Still, which is peculiarly applicable to Johnson : " Be became so fameos a die* 
pnter, that the Jearnedest were even afraid to dispute with him ; and he, flnding bli 
own strength, could not stick to warn them in their arguments to take heed to their answeiB, 
like a perfect fencer that will tell aforehand In which button he will give the venew, or like a 
cunning ches8*player that will appoint aforehand with wbiiA pawn and in what place he will 
I^TC the mate.*'— /5i<2. 

' The late Right Hon. William Oerrard Hamilton, who had been intimately acqn'ainted 
with Dr. Johnson near thirty years. He died in London, July l<i, 17M, In hie dz|f<«i|ibai 
year.— M. 

s Beside the Dedications to him by Dr. Goldsmith, the Eer. Dr. IVankttn, and the Be?. Mr. 
Wilson, which I haye mentioned according to thehr datei^ there was one by a lady, of a yft* 
■iflcation of " Aningalt and i^nt,'* and one by the faigenloas Mr. Walker, of his ** Bhetortoal 
Grammar." I hare introduced into this work sereral compliments paid to him in the writtngi 
•f his contemporaries ; but the number of them is so great, that we may fislsty say that then 
was almost a general tribute. Let me not be forgetfol of the honour done to him by Oolonal 
Myddleton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh ; irtio, on the banks of a rivulet in his park, where 
lohnson delighted to stand and rqjteat yeisei, ereeted an um with an Insci^tloa. 

* Itisnot yet published. In a letter to me, Mr. Agutter says, **Mysermon befsrethe 
OniTerrity was more engaged with Dr. Johnson** morai than his i mtetteeimai diaraeter. H 
farticularly examined Us fear of death, and snggested seyeral reasons for the apprehc 
•f the good, and the indifference of the infidel, in thdr last houm; this was ilhistraled bf < 
tniltlni ths death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume : the text was, Job, xxi. 2S-M.*' 
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011SI7 BDarling at his fame, at Sir Joshua Bejnold'B taUe, the Ber 
erend Dr. Parr exclaimed, with his usual bold animatioiiy ** Ay, now 
that the old lion is dead, eyery ass thinks he may kick at turn.* 

A monument for him, in Westminster Abbey, was resolTed upon 
soon after his death, and was supported by a most reqiectaUe con- 
tribution ; but the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's having come to 
a resolution of admitting monuments there upon a Hbenl'and 
magnificent plan, that cathedral was afterwards fixed on, as a place 
in which a cenotaph should be erected to his memoty : and in the 
cathedral of his native city of Lichfield, a smaller one k to be 
erected.' To compose his epitaph, could not but exdte the warm- 
est competition of genius.* If laudari a laudaio viro be praise which 
is highly estimable, I should not forgiye myself were I to omit the 
following sepulchral verses on the author of the Evglub Dionon- 
ART, written by the Right Honourable Henry Flood :* — 



> Thli iBonameDt ham iIdm b««n veeted. It aonrttfi pi » mtftJIhi, iMk m tablet 
btatath, on wUeh Is this insoiiptton : 

The friends of Samuil Jobhsov, LL.D. 

ANatlyeofUchfleld, 

Bnoted this Monamenti 

As ft trlbato of rospect 

To tho Memory of a man of eztenslTe learnhifc 

A disttngalshed moral writer, and a dnoa« ChrlstiaB. 

He died Dec. 18, 1784, aged 75.— M. 

* ne BOT. Dr. Parr, on being requested to undertake it, thus expressed himself In « 
letter to William Seward, Esq. : ** I leaye this mi^ty task to some hardier and some ahles 
writer. The variety and splendour of Johnson's attainments, the peculiarities of his charac- 
ter, his private virtues, and his literary publications, fill me with conftision and dismay, whec 
I reflect upon the confined and difficult species of composition, in which alone they can be 
expressed with propriety, upon this monument." But I understand that this great scholar, 
and warm admirer of Johnson, has yielded to repeated solicitations, and executed the very 
difficult undertaking. 

* To prevent any misconception on this subject, Mr. Malone, by whom these lines were 
obligingly communicated, requests me to add the following remark : — 

" In justice to the late Mr. Flood, now himself wanting, and highly meriting, an epitapk 
from his country, to which his transcendent talents did the highest honour, as well as the 
•nost important service, it should be observed, that these lines were by no means intended as a 
regnlar monumental inscription for Dr. Johnson. Had he undertaken to write an appropriate 
and discriminative epitaph for that excellent and extraordinary man, those who knew 
Mr. Flood's vigour of mind will have no doubt that he would have produced one worthy of his 
Illustrious subject. But the fact was merely this: In December, 1789, after a large sub- 
Boription had been made for Dr. Johnson's monument, to which Mr. Flood llbwally oontributed, 
Mr. Malone happened to call on him at his house in Bemers Street, and the conversation turning 
on the proposed monument, Mr. Malone maintidned that the epitaph, by whomsoever II 
rtMrald be written, ought to be in Latfn. Mr. Flood thoof^t dlfTeraitly. The next mnt-^n ^ 
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^ No need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Our JoBNSOH^B memory, or insoribe his graTo; 
Hia native language claims this mournful space, 
To paj the immortality he gave.*' ' 



to s poatocriipt to a B«t« on Miotbflr sobjeot, h« mentioned thet he eontinned of the tame ofl 
ilM M on the preeeding daj, «nd ei^^aed the llnoB aboye given." 

> Dr. Johnson's monnment, eonslsUng of a colossal figure leaning against a eolomn 0mA 

not Ytarj strongly resembling him), has since the death of Mr. Boswell hoen plaood In 9L 

I Pnni Cathedral, having been first opened to pnblie view, Feb. 28. ITM. The epitaph w« 

vriltM hf the Kev. Ar. Parr, and to M IbBona :» 
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SAKVELI . 10HK80N 
GRAMMATICO • ET . CRITICO 
BORIPTORyH . ANGLICORYM • UTTBRATK • 

PERITO 

POETAE . LVMINIBVS • SENTENTIARVM 

KT . PONDERIBVS . VERBORVM . ADMIRABIU 

MAGISTRO . VIRTVTIS . GRAVISSIMO 

BOMINI . OPTIMO • ST • 8INGVLARI3 • SXEMFU 



QTI • TIZIT * ANN • uuv 1UEN8 • il. - DISB • JMBiL 

MCESSIT * IDIB • DEGEMBR • ANN • CHRIST - Olo • lOOO * LZZZmL 

»PTLT • IN * AED • 6AN0T • PETR • WESTMONASTIBIENS. 

xnl • KAL • IAN¥A1 • ANN - 0HBI8T • oIO * loOO * LZZZT. 

AMICI . ET . SODALES • LITTBRARII 

PBCVNIA . CONLATA 

H . M . PAOIVND . OVRAVBR. 

On a ieroll lo his hand are the followiiig words: 

i':NMAKAi'£2:£iriONaNANTA310£ElHAMOIBH. 
Oa OAO side of the loonumeot ^o 



FAOimAr JoKAflaa Baocm, Bonrroa, Ahk. Oaaist. 

M.l>.OaLXZZT. 

Hie sabserlptioa for this monnmeat, whieh oost elcTen hundred f aineaa, sras beifiiBif I 
Olob. and comploted by the aid of Johnson*! other Mends and admircri.>-lL 



OONOLUSION. 

An character of Samuel Johnson has, I trust, been so deTelofwi 
in the course of this work, that they who have honoured it with a 
perasal may be considered as well acquainted with him. As, 
however, it may be expected that I should collect into one view 
the capital and distinguishing features of this extraordinary man, I 
shall endeavour to acquit myself of that part of my biographical 
undertaking,' however difficult it may be to do that which many of 
my readers will do better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance of the 
cast of ^n ancient statue ; yet his appearance was rendered strange 
and somewhat uncouth, by convulsive cramps, by the scars of that 
distemper which it was once imagined the royal touch could cure, and 
by a slovenly mode of dress. He had the use only of one eye ; yet 
so much does mind govern, and even supply the deficiency of organs, 
that his visual perceptions, as far as they extended, were uncom* 
monly quick and accurate. So morbid was his temperament, that 
he never knew the natural joy of a free and vigorous use of his 
limbs : when he walked, it was like the struggling gait of one in 
fetters ; when he rode, he had no command or direction of his 
horse, but was carried as if in a balloon. That with his constitu* . 
tion and habits of life he should have lived seventy-five years, is a 
proof that an inherent vMda vu is a powerful preservative of the 
human frame. 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory qualities ; and 
these will ever show themselves in strange succession, where a con- 
sistency in appearance at least, if not in reality, has not beet 
attained by long habits of philosophical discipline. In proportion 
to the native vigour of the mind, the contradictory qualities will be 

* At 1 49 BOftiee M17 rMwen to #rt a dUtertnt duuraelcr of mj tlhistrloas Mend now Ami 
Vint I ftnmerlj gaye, the greateil iMurt of the sketeh of him In my ** Journal of a Tour to tfai 
HMDrldes ** Is here adopted. 
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tte more prominent^ and more difficult to be ac^iiated ; and, therefore^ 
we are not to wonder that Johnson exhibited an eminent example 
of this remark, which I have made upon hnman nature. At differ 
ant times he seemed a different man in some respects ; not, how* 
ever, in any great or essential article, upon which he had fully 
employed his mind, and settled certain principles of duty, but only 
in his manners, and in the display of argument and fancy in his 
talk. He was prone to superstition, but not to credulity. Though 
his imagination might incline him to a belief of the marvellous and 
mysterionSy his vigorous reason examined the evidence with jealousy. 
He was a sincere and zealous Christian, of the high Church of Eng 
land and monarchical principles, which he would not tamely suffer 
to be questioned ; and had, perhaps, at an early period, narrowed 
his mind somewhat too much, both as to religion and politics. 
His being impressed with the danger of extreme latitude in either, 
though he was of a very independent spirit, occasioned his appear- 
ing somewhat unfavourable to the prevalence of that noble freedom 
of sentiment which is the best possession of man. Nor can it be denied 
that he had many prejudices ; which, however, irequently suggested 
many of his pointed sayings, that rather show a playfulness of fancy 
than any settled malignity. He was steady and inflexible in main- 
taining the obligations of religion and morality, both f^om a regard 
for the order of society and from a veneration for the Great 
Source of all order ; correct, nay stern in his taste ; hard to please, 
and easily offended ; impetuous and irritable in his temper, but of 
a most humane and benevolent heart,* which showed itself not 
only in a most liberal charity, as far as his circumstances would 
allow, but in a thousand instances of active benevolence. He was 
afflicted with a bodily disease, which made him often restless and 
firetful, and with a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of which 
darkened the brightness of his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to his 
whole course of thinking : we, therefore, ought not to wonder at 

> In the ** 011a Podrida,'* a ootteetlon of easaja pabUahed at Oxford, tbera to an admirable 
paper upon the character of Johnson written by the Rer. Dr. Home, the late excellent 
filflhop of Norwich. The following passage is eminently happy:— ** To refect wisdom, 
because the person of him who communicates it Is unconth, and Us manners are inele* 
gant ; whhik la it, bnt to throw away a pine-apple, and assign for a reason the roughness of 
Itacoat?" 
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Ui mlHei of impatf enee mud fMMrion at any ttne, opedaBjr mhm 
proToked by obtnisiTe ignoraaoe or presuming potohmce, aod eJAom* 
anoe mvfit be made for hu attering hastj and sa^cal sallies erm 
against his best friends. And, sorely, when it is considered, thai 
** amidst sickness and sorrow* he exerted his faeoltiee in so many 
woi^s for the benefit of mankind, and particolarly that he achieTed 
the great and admirable Dictionary of onr language, we must bo 
astonished at his resolution. The solemn tezt^ ^* of him to whoa 
much is given much will be required,'' seems to hare been ever 
present to his mind, in a rigorous sense, and to have made him di^ 
satisfied with his labours and acts of goodness, howerer eompara» 
tively great ; so that the unavoidable conscioisneas of his supe- 
riority wasy in that respect, a cause of disquiet. He suffered sc 
much from this, and from the gloom which perpetually haunted hin^ 
and made solitude frightful, that it may be said of him, '' If in this 
life only he had hope, he was of all men most miserable.'' He loved 
praise when it was brought to him ; but was too proud to seek for it. 
He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. As he was general and uo- 
oonfined in his studies, he cannot be considered as master of any one 
particular science ; but he had accumulated a vast and various colleo 
tion of learning and knowledge, which was so arranged in his mind as 
to be ever in readiness to be brought forth. But his superiority over 
other learned men consisted chiefly m what may be called the art of 
thinking, the art of using his mind ; a certain continual power of seizing 
the useful substance of all that he knew, and exhilHling it in a clear 
and forcible manner ; so that knowledge, which we often see to be no 
better than lumber in men of dull understanding, was in him true, 
evident, and actual wisdom. His moral precepts are practical, fbr 
they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance with human nature 
His maxims carry conviction ; for they are founded on the basis of 
common sense, and a very attentive and minute survey of real lifOi 
His mind was so full of imagery that he might have been perp» 
tually a poet : yet it is remarkable, that however rich his prose is hi 
this respect, his poetical pieces in general have not much <tf that 
splendour, but are rather distinguished by strong sentiment and 
acute observation, conveyed in harmonious and energetic verse, pa^ 
Ucularly in heroic couplets. Though usually grave, and even awfti 
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b Us deportineat, he possessed uncommon and pecnliar powers of 
wk and hnmonr ; he frequently indulged himself in coUoqnial plea- 
santry ; and the heartiest merriment was often enjoyed in his com- 
pany ; with this great advantage, that, as it was entirely free from 
any poisonons tincture of vice or impiety, it was salutary to those 
who shared in it. He had accustomed himself to such accuracy in 
nis common conversationy^ that he at all times expressed his thoughts 
with great force, and an elegant choice of language, the effect of 
which was aided by his haying a loud voice, and a slow deli- 
berate utterance. In him were united a most logical head with a 
most fertile imagination, which gave him an extraordinary advan- 
tage in arguing : for he could reason close or wide, as he saw 
best for the moment. Exulting in his intellectual strength and dex- 
terity, he could, when he pleased, be the greatest sophist that ever 



i Though a perfect reMmblanee of Johnson b not to b« fonnd in any age, parts of Us 
eharacter are admirably expressed by Clarendon, In drawing that of Lord Falkland, whom the 
noble and masterly historian describes at his seat near Oxford : ** Such an Immenseness of wit, 
snch a solidity of Jadgment, so infinite a fancy, bonnd in by a most logical ratiocination. 
His acquaintance was ofdtivated by the most polite and accurate men ; so that his house 
was an uniyersity in less volume, whither they came, not so much for repose as study, and to 
examine and refine those grosser propositions which laziness and consent made current in 
eonversation.** Bayle^s account of Menage may also be quoted as exceedingly applicable to 
the great subject of thi? work : — 

** His illustrious friends erected a very glorious monument to him in the collection entitled 
* Menai^ana.* Those who Judge of thtaugs right «iU confess that this collection is very 
proper to show the extent of genius a*. - 4'»*.«in^ •Mi«a was the character of Menage. And 
1 may be bold to say, that the eoocsUem iooncs hepttbHsh&d will not distinguish MmJ^om 
oiheY learned men so advamiageotu^ as this. To publish books of great learning, to make 
Greek and Latin verses exceedingly well turned, is not a common talent, I own ; neither is it 
extremely rare. It is incomparably more diflScult to find men who can furnish discourse 
about an infinite number, of things, and who can dlyersiiy them in a hundred ways. How 
many authors are there who are admired for their works, on account of the vast learning 
that is displayed in them, who af e not able to sustain a conversation f Those who knew 
Menage only by his books might tl^nk he resembled those learned men ; but if you show the 
Menagiana,' you distinguish him from them, and make him known by a talent which is 
given to T«ry few learned men. There it appears that he was a man who spoke off-hand a 
thousand good things. His memory extended to what was ancient and modem ; to the court 
•nd to the city ; to the dead anl to the living languages ; to things serious and things Jocose ; 
kn a word, to a thousand sorts of subjects. That which appeared a trifle to some readers of the 
' Menagiana,' who did not consider circumstances, caused admiration in other readers, who 
minded the difference between what a man speaks without preparation and that which he 
prepares for the press. And, therefore, we cannot sufficiently commend the care which hli 
tlustrions friends took to erect a monument so capable of giving him Inmiortal glory. They 
ware not obliged to rectify what they had heard him say ; for, in so doing, they had not beea 
MtliAd historians of his conversation." 
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eontended in the list of decluiiatioii ; and, from a eprit of eoiiti» 
diction, and a deUght in showing his powers, be woold often main 
tain the wrong Bide with eqnal wamith and ingennily ; so that^ 
when there was an audience, his real opinions ooold seldom be 
gathered from his talk ; though when he was in company with a sin- 
gle friend, he wonld discuss a snbject with genuine fairness ; but he 
was too conscientious to make error permanent and pernicious, by 
deliberately writing it ; and, in all liis numerous works, he earnestly 
inculcated what appeared to him to be the tmtii ; his piety being 
constant, and the ruling principle of aU his conduct. 

Such was Saihtsl Johnsok ; a man whose talents, acquirements 
and Tirtues, were so extraordinary, that the more his character is 
considered, tiie more he wiU be regarded by the present age, tad 
bf posterity, with admiration and reyeraooe. 



